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[This is in many respects one of the most 
valuable books that has for a long time 
come under our notice. Agriculture is 
the most.aseful of all Arts ; and Chemis- 
try the most useful of Sciences, chiefly 
because it professes to analyse the princi- 
ples of soils, manures, and vegetation. 
The union of two such important branch- 
es of knowledge, under the direction of 
so indefatigable and acute a Philosopher 
as Sr Humpnrey Davy, promises 
therefore to the Art all the advantages 
from the Science which the world has 
long sanguinely expected, from the ap- 
plication of one to the other. Our ex- 
tracts, though copious, exhibit however 
mere specimens of the Authors lu 
miuous mode of treating the various sub- 
Jects, rather than any detail of his various 
discoveries and original observations, for 
which, in justice, we must refer our 
readers to the Book itself. } 





IMPORTANCE OF CHEMISTRY. 
|‘ is scarcely possible to enter upon 
any investigation in agriculture with- 
out finding it connected, more or less, 
with doctrines or elucidations derived 
from chemistry. 

If land be unproductive, and a system 
of ameliorating it is to be attempted, the 
sre method of obtaining the object is by 
determining the cause of its sterility, 
Which must necessarily depend upon 
some defect in the constitution of the 
soil, which may be easily discovered by 
chemical analysis. 

Some lands of good apparent texture 
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are yet sterile in a high degree; and com- 
mon observation and common practice 
alford no means of ascertaining the cause, 
or of removing tle effect, The applica- 
tion of chemical tests in such cases is obe 
vious; for the soil must contain some 
noxious principle which may be easily 
discovered, and probably easily de 
stroyed. 

Are any of the salts of iron present? 
they may be decomposed by lime. Is 
there an excess of siliceous sand? the 
system of improvement must depend on 
the application of clay and calcareous 
matter. Is there a defect o calcareous 
matter? the remedy is obvious, Is an 
excess of vegetable matter indicated ? it 
may be removed by liming, paring, and 
burning. Is there a deficiency of vegeta- 
ble matter? it is to be supplied by mas 
nure, 

A question concerning the different 
kinds of limestone to be employed in cul- 
tivation often occurs. To determine 
this fully, in the common way of experi. 
ence, would demand a considerable time, 
perhaps some years, and trials which 
might be injurious to crops ; but by simple 
chemical tests the nature of a limestone 
is discovered in a few minutes; and the 
fitness of its application, whether as a 
manure for different soils, or as a cement, 
determined. 

Peat earth, of a certain consistence 
and composition, is an excellent manure ; 
but there are some varievies Of peats 
which contain so large a quantity of fer- 
ruginous matter as to be absolutely poi- 
sonous to plants. Nothing can be more 
simple than the chemical operation for 
determining the nature and the probable 
uses of a substance of this kind, 

There has been no question on which 
more difference of opinion has existed, 
than that of the state in which manure 
ought to be ploughed into the land ; whe- 
ther recent, or when it has gone through 
the process of fermentation? and this 

uestion is still a subject of discuse 
sion; but whoever will refer to the sim. 
plest principles of chemistry, wr ene 
tertain a doubt on the subject. — ts 
as dung begins to decompose it throws 
off its volatile parts, which are the most 
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which has fermented, so as to become a 
mere soft cohesive mass, has generally 
lost from one-third to one-half of its most 
useful constituent elements. It evident- 
ly should be applied as soon as fermenta- 
tion begins, that it may exert its full ac- 
tion upon the plant, and luse none of its 
nutritive powers. 

The value and uses of every species of 
agricultural produce, are most correctly 
estimated and applied, when practical 
knowledge is assisted by principles de- 
rived from chemistry. ‘The compounds 
in vegetables, really nutritive as the food 
of animals, are very few; farina, or the 
pure matter of starch, gluten, vegetable 
jelly, and extract. Of these the most 
nutritive is gluten, which approaches 
nearest in its nature to animal matter, 
and which is the substance that gives to 
wheat its superiority over other grain. 
The next in order, as to nourishing 
power, is sugar, then farina, and last of 
all, yelatinous and extractive matters. 
Simple tests of the relative nourishing 
powers of the different species of food, 
are the relative quantities of these sub- 
stances that they afford by analysis; and 
though taste and appearance must influ- 
ence the consumption of all articles in 
years of plenty, yet they are less attended 
to in times of scarcity, and on such occa- 
sions this kind of knowledge may be of 
the greatest importance. Sugar and fa- 
rina, or starch, are very similar in compo- 
sition, and are capable of being convert- 
ed into each other by simple chemical 
pone Ip the discussion of their re- 

ations, I shall detail to you the results of 
some recent experiments, which will be 
found possessed of applications both to 
the economy of vegetation, and to some 
important processes of manufacture, 
PAPULUM OF VEGETATION. 

All the varieties of substances found in 
plants are produced from the sap, and the 
sap of plants is derived from water, or 
-from the fluids in the soil, and it is alter- 
ed by, or combined with, principles de- 
rived from the atmosphere. The infla- 
ence of the soil, of water, and of air, will 
therefore be the next subject of conside- 
ration. Sdils in all cases consist of a 
mixture of different finely divided earthy 
matters; with animal or vegetable substan- 
cesina state of decomposition, and certain 
saline ingredients. The earthy matters 
are the true basis of the soil; the other 
parts, whether natural, or artificially ine 
troduced, operate in the same manner as 
manures, Four earths generally abound 
in soils, the aluminous, the siliceous, the 
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calcareous, and the magnesian. These 
earths, as I have discovered, consist of 
highly inflammable metals united to pure 
air Or oxygene ; and they are not, as far 
as we know, decomposed or altered in ve- 
getation. 

The great use of the soil is to afford 
support to the plant, to enable it to fix 
its roots, and to derive nourishment b 
its tubes slowly and gradually, from the 
soluble and dissolved substances mixed 
with the earths. 

That a particular mixture of the earths 
is connected with fertility, cannot be 
doubted: and almost all sterile soils are 
capable of being improved by a modifica. 
tion of their earthy constituent parts. [ 
shall describe the simplest methud as yet 
discovered of analysing soils, and of 
ascertaining the constitution and chemi- 
cal ingredients which appear to be con- 
nected with fertility ; and on this subject 
many of the former difficulties of inves- 
tigation will be found to be removed by 
recent enquiries. 

The necessity of water to vegetation, 
and the luxariancy of the growth of 
plants connected with the presence of 
moisture in the southern countries of the 
old continent, led to the opinion so pre- 
valent in the early schools of philosopby, 
that water was the great productive ele- 
ment, the substance from. which all things 
were capable of being composed, and 
into which they were finally resolved. 
The “ agsorov ev bdwe” of the poet, “wa- 
ter is the noblest,” seems to hace been 
an expression of this opinion, adopted by 
the Greeks from the Egyptians, taught 
by Thales, and revived by the alchemisis 
in late times. Van Helmont, in 1610, 
conceived that he had proved, by a deci 
sive experiment, that all the products of 
vegetables were capable of being gene- 
rated from water. His results were 
shown to be fallacious by Woodward in 
1691; but the true use of water in vege- 
tation was unknown till 1785; wheo Mr. 
Cavendish made the grand discovery that 
it was composed of two elastic fluids or 
gases, inflammable gas or hydrogene, and 
vital gas or oxygene. 

Air, like water, was regarded as a pure 
element by most of the ancient philoso 
phers : a few of the chemical enquirers 1" 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
formed some happy conjectures respect 
ing its real nature. Sir Kenelm Digby, 
in 1660, supposed that it contained some 
saline matter, which was an essent 
of plants. Boyle, Hooke, and Mayows 
between 1665 and 1680, stated, peer 
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small part of it only was consumed in the 
respiration of animals, and in the com- 
bustion of inflammable bodies; but the 
true statical analysis of the atmosphere 
is comparatively a recent labour, at- 
chieved towards the end of the last cen- 
tury by Scheele, Priestley, and Lavoisier. 
These celebrated men showed that its 
principal elements are two gases, oxygene 
and azote, of which the first is essential 
toflame, and to the life of animals, and 
that it likewise contains small quantities 
of aqueous vapour, and of carbonic acid 
gas; and Lavoisier proved that this last 
body is itself a compound elastic fluid, 
consisting of charcoal dissolved in oxy- 
gene. 
MANURES. 

The theory of the general operation of 
the more compound manures may be 
rendered very obvious by simple chemi- 
cal principles; but there is still much to 
be discovered with regard to the best me- 
thods of rendering animal and vegetable 
substances soluble; with respect to the 
processes of decomposition, how they 
may be accelerated or retarded, and the 
means of producing the greatest effects 
from the materials employed : these sub- 
jects will be attended to in the Lecture 
on Manures, 

Plants are found by analysis to consist 
principally of charcoal and aeriform mat- 
ter. They give out by distillation vola- 
tile compounds, the elemeuts of which 
are pure air, inflammable air, coally mat- 
ter, and azote, or that elastic substance 
which forms a great part of the atmo- 
sphere, and which is ingapable of support- 
ing combustion. These elements they 
gain either by their leaves from the air, or 
by their roots from the soil, All ma- 
nures from organized substances contain 
the principles of vegetable matter, which 
during putrefaction are rendered either 
soluble in water or aeriform—and in these 
states they are capable of being assimi- 
lated to the vegetable organs. No one 
Principle atfords the pabulum of vegetable 
life; it is neither charcoal nor hydrogene, 
hor azote nor oxygene alone; but all of 
them together in various states and varie 
ous combinations. Organic substances, 
as soun as they arc deprived of vitality, 
begin to pass through a series of clianges, 
which ends in their complete destruction, 
in the entire separation and dissipation of 
the parts. Animal matters are the soon- 
@st destroyed by the operation of air, 
heat, and light. Vegetable substances 
Yield more slowly, but finally obey the 
tame laws, The periods of the applica- 
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tion of manures from decomposing ani- 
mal and vegetable substances depend u 
on the knowledge of these principles, and 
I shall be able to produce some new and 
important facts founded upon them 
which I trust will remove all doubt from 
this part of agricultural theory, 

The chemistry of the more simple ma. 
nures, the Manures which act in ver 
sinall quantities, such as gypsum, alk alies, 
and various saline substances, has hither. 
to been exceedingly obscure. It has 
been generally supposed that these mates 
rials act in the vegetable wconomy in the 
same manner as condiments or stimulants 
in the animal economy, and that they 
render the common food more nutritive, 
—It seems, however, a much more pro- 
bable idea that they are actually a part of 
the true fuod of plants, and that they sup- 
ply that kind of matter to the vegetable 
fibre, which is analogous to the bony 
matter in animal structures. 

LIME. 

Slacked lime was used by the Romans 
for manuring the soil in which fruit trees 
grew. This we are informed by Pliny. 
Marle had been employed by the Britons 
and the Gauls from the earliest times, as 
a top dressing for land. But the precise 
period in which burnt lime first came imo 
general use in the cultivation of land, is, 
I believe, unknown. The origin of the 
application, from the early practices, is 
sufficiently obvious; a substance which 
had been used with success in gardening, 
must have been soon tried in farming; 
and in countries where marle was not to 
be found, calcined limestone would be 
naturally employed as a substitute. 

The elder writers on agriculture had 
no correct notions of the nature of lime, 
limestone, and marle, or of their eflects ; 
and this was the necessary consequence 
of the imperfection of the chemistry of 
the age. Calcareous matter was consi- 
dered by the alchemists as a peculiar 
earth, which in the fire became combined 
with inflammable acid; and Evelyn and 
Hartlib, and, still later, Lisle, in their 
works on husbandry, have characterized 
it merely as a hot manure, of use in cold 
lands, It isto Dr. Black, ot Edinburgh, 
that our first distinct rudiments of know. 
ledge on the subject are owing. About 
the year 1755 this celebrated professor 
proved, by the most decisive experiments, 
that limestone, and all its modifications, 
marbles, chalks, aud ANN, COONS 
principally of a peculiar earth united to 
an aerial acid; that the acid is given out 
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than 40 per cent., and that the lime in 
consequence becomes Caustic. 

These important facts immediately ap- 
plied with equal certainty to the explana- 
tion of the uses of lime, both as acement 
and as a manure. As acemeut, lime 
applied in its caustic state acquires its 
hardness and durability by absorbing the 
aerial (or, as it has been since called, 
carbonic) acid, which always exists in 
small quantities in the atmosphere ; it be- 
comes as it were again limestone. 

Chalks, calcareous marles, or powdered 
limestones, act merely by forming an use- 
ful earthy ingredient of the soil, and their 
eihcacy is proportioned to the deficiency 
of calcareous matter, which, in larger or 
smaller quantities, seems to be an essen- 
tial ingredient of all fertile soils, neces- 
sary perhaps to their proper texture, 
and as an ingredient in the organs of 
plants. 

Burnt lime, in its first effect, acts as a 
decomposing agent upon animal or vege- 
table matter, and seems to bring it jnto 
a state on which it becomes more rapidly 
a vegetable nourishment; gradually, how- 
ever, the lime is neutralized by carbonic 
acid, and converted into asubstance ana. 
Jogous to chalk; but in this case it more 
perfectly mixes with the other ingredients 
of the soil, is more generally diffused and 
finely divided; and it is probably more 
useful to land than any calcareous sub- 
stance in its natural state. 

The most considerable fact made 
known with regard to limestone, within 
the last few years, is owing to Mr. Ten- 
nant. It had been long known that a 
particular species of limestone, found in 
different parts of the north of England, 
when applied in its burnt and slacked 
state to land m considerable quantities, 
oceasioned sterility, or considerably in- 
jured the crops for many years. Mr. 
‘Tennant, in 1800, by a chemical exami- 
nation of this species of limestone, ascer- 
tained that it differed from common 
Jimestones by containing magnesian 
earth; and, by several experiments, he 
proved that this earth was prejudicial to 
vegetation, when applied ia large quanti- 
tres in its caustic state. Under common 
circumstances the lime from the magne- 
sian limestone is, however, used in mode- 
rate quantities upon fertile soils in Lei- 
cestershire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire, 
with good effect; and it may be applied 
in greater quantities to soils containing 
very large proportions of vegetable mat- 
ter, Magnesia, when combined with 
carbonic acid gas, seems not to be prejus 
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dicial to vegetation, and in soils rich ig 
manure, it 1s speedily supplied with this 
principle from the decomposition of the 
manure, 

GRAVITATION. 

Gravitation has a very important influe 
ence on the growth of plants; and it is 
rendered probable, by the experiments of 
Mr. Knight, that they owe the peculiar 
direction of their roots aud branches al- 
most entirely to this force, 

That gentleman fixed some seeds of the 
garden bean on the circumference of a 
wheel, which in one instance was placed 
vertically, and in the other horizontally, 
and made to revolve, by means of ano- 
ther wheel worked by water, in sucha 
manner, that the number of the revolu- 
tions could be regulated ; the beans were 
supplied with moisture, and were placed 
under circumstances favourable to germi- 
nation. The greatest velocity of motion 
given to the weeel was such, that it per- 
formed 250 revolutions in a minute. It 
was found that in all cases the beans 
grew, and that the direction of the roots 
and stems was influenced by the motion 
of the wheel. When the centrifugal 
force was made superior to the force of 
gravitation, which was supposed to be 
done when the vertical wheel performed 
150 revolutions in a minute, all the radi- 
cles, in whatever way they were protruded 
from the position of the seeds, turned 
their points outwards from the circumfer- 
ence of the wheel, and in their subsequent 
growth receded nearly at right angles from 
its axis; the gerinens, on the contrary, 
took the opposite direction, and in a few 
days their points all met in the centre of 
the wheel. 

When the centrifugal force was made 
merely to modify the force of gravitation 
in the horizontal wheel, where the great- 
est velocity of revolution was given, the 
radicles pointed downwards about ten dle 
grees below, and the germens as many 
degrees above the horizontal line of the 
wheel’s motion; and the deviation from 
the perpendicular was less in proportion, 
as the motion was less rapid. 

These facts afford a rational solation of 
this curious problem, respecting which 
different philosophers have given such 
different opinions; some referring it C0 
the nature of the sap, as De la Hire, 
others, as Darwin, to the living powers of 
the plant, and the stimulus of air upon 
the leaves, and of moisture upon t 
rots. The effect, is now shown to be 
connected with mechanical causes; * 
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which it can with propriety be reterred 

but gravity, which acts universally, and 

«hich must tend to dispose the parts%o 

‘ake a uniform direction. 

HEAT. 

Two opinions are current respecting 
the nature Of heat. By some philoso- 
phers it 1s conceived to be a peculiar sub- 
ule fluid, of which the particles repel 
each other, but have a strong attraction 
for the particles of other matter, By 
others it is considered as a motion or vi- 
bration of the particles of matter, which 
is supposed to differ in velocity in ditfe- 
rent cases, and thus to produce the diffe- 
rent degrees of temperature. Whatever 
decision be ultimately made respecting 
these Opinions, it is Certain that there is 
matter moving in the space between us 
and the heavenly bodies capable of com. 
municating heat; the motions of which 
are rectilineal: thus the solar rays produce 
heat in acting on the surface of the earth, 
The beautiful experiments of Dr, Her>- 
chel have shown that there are rays trans. 
mitted trom the sun which do not illumi. 
nate; and which yet produce more heat 
thatthe visible rays; and Mr. Ritter and 
Dr. Wollaston have shown that there are 
other invisible rays distinguished by their 
chemical effects. 

ELECTRICITY. 

D.fferent opinions are entertained 
among scientific men respecting the na- 
ture of electricity; by some the phano- 
mena are conceived to depend upon a 
single subtile fluid, in excess in the bodies 
said to be positively electrified, in de- 
ficiency in the bodies said to be nega- 
uvely electrified. A second class sup- 
pose the effects to be produced by two 
different fluids, called by them the vitreous 
fluid and the resinous fluid; and others 
regard them as affections or motions of 
Inatter, or an exhibition of attractive 
powers, similar to those which produce 
chemical combination and decomposition, 
but usually exerting their action on 
Masses, 

SAP OF TREES. 

Tt has heen shown by the experiments 
of Mr, Knight, and those made by other 
physiologists, that the sap descending 
through the bark, after being modified in 
tie leaves, is the principal cause of the 
growth of the tree; thus, if the bark 1s 
wounded, the principal formation of new 

ark is on the upper edge of the wound 5 
and when the wood has been removed, 
the formation of new wood takes place 
uunediately beneath the bark; yet it 
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' ny, oie the late observations 

“Yd. ; €auvois, that the sap 
may be transferred to the bark, so as to 
exert its nutritive functions, ude pendant 
of any general system of circulation, 
hat gentleman separated dillerent por- 
tious of bark from the rest of the bark in 
several trees, and found that in most ine 
stances the separated bark grew in the 
same manner as the bark in its natural 
state. ‘The exvermment was tried with 
most success on the lime-tree, the maple, 
and the lilac; the lavers of bark were ree 
moved in August 1810, and in the spring 
of the next year, in the case of the maple 
and the lilac, smail annual shoots were 
produced in the parts where the bark was 
insulated. 

VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES, 

The cumpound substances found in ve- 
getables are, 1, guin, or mucilage, wd 
1s different modifications; 2, s.arch; 3, 
sugar; 4, albumen; 5, gluten; 6, gum 
Clasuc 5 7, extract; 8, tannin; 9, indigo; 
10, narcotic principle; 11, bitter princi- 
ple; 12, wax; 13, resins; 14, camphor; 
15, fixed oils; 16, volauie oils; 17, woody 
fibre ; 18, acids ; 19, alkalies; earths, me- 
tallic oxides, and saline compounds. 

GUM. 

Gum is a substance which exudes from 
certain trees; it appears in the form of a 
thick fluid, but soon hardens in the air, 
and becomes solid; when it is white, or 
yellowish white, more or less transparent, 
and somewhat brittle, its specific gravity 
varies from 1300 to 1490. 

There is a great variety of gums, but 
the best known are gum arabic, gum se- 
negal, gum tragacauth, and the gum of 
the pium or cherry tree. Gum is soluble 
in. water, but not soluble in spirits of 
wine. Lfasolution of gum be made if wa- 
ter, aud spirits of wine or alcohol be added 
to it, the gum separates in the form of 
white flakes. Gum can be made to ine 
flame only with difhiculty ; much mois 
ture” is given off in the process, which 
takes place with a dark smoke and tee- 
ble blue flame, and a coal remains. 

MUCILAGE. 

Mucilage must be considered as @ va- 
riety vl gua; it agrees with it in Its — 
important properues, but seems to have 
less attraction for water. According to 
Hermbstadt, when gum and mucilage are 
dissoived together 1a water, the mucilage 
may be separated by means of sulphuric 
acid—mucilage may be procured chen 
linseed, from the buibs of the hyacinth, 
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from several of the lichens, and from 
inany other vegetable substances. 

From the analysis of M. M. Gay Lus- 
sac and Thenard, it appears that gum ara- 
bic contains in 100 parts: 


Ot carbon - - 42,23 
—oxygere = - 50,84 
— hydrogene - 6,95 


with a smail quantity of saline and earthy 
matter. 

‘This estimation agrees very nearly with 
the definite proportions of 11 of carbon, 
10 of oxygene, and 20 of hydrogene. 

STARCH. 

Starch is procured fiom different vege- 
tables, but particularly from wheat or 
from potatoes. To make starch from 
wheat, the grain is steeped in cold water 
till it becomes soft, and yields a milky 
juice by pressure ; it is then put into sacks 
of linen, and pressed in a vat filled with 
water: as long as any miky juice exudes 
the pressure 1s continued; the fluid gra 
dually becomes clear, and a white powder 
subsides, which 1s starch. 

Starch forms a principal part of a num- 
ber of esculent vegetable substances. 
Sowans, cassava, salop, sago, all of them 
owe their nutritive powers principally to 
the starch they contain. 

SUGAR. 

It appears from the experiments of 
Proust, Achard, Goettling, and Parmen- 
tier, that there are many different species 
of sugar ready forined in the vegetable 
kingdom. The sugar which most nearly 
resembles that of the cane is extracted 
from the sap of the American maple, 
Acer saccharinum. This sugar is used 
by the North American farmers, who pro- 
cure it by a kind of domestic manufac- 
ture, The trunk of the tree is bored 
early in spring, to the depth of about two 
inches; a wooden spout is introduced ine 
to the hole; the juice flows fur about five 
or six weeks. A common sized tree, 
that is, a tree from two to three feet in 
diameter, will yield about 200 pixts of 
Sap, and every 40 pints of sap afford 
about a pound of sugar. The sap is veu- 
tralized by lime, and deposits crystais of 
sugar hy evaporation. 

The sugar of grapes has been lately 
employed in France as a substitute for 
colonial sugar. It 1s procured from the 
Juice of ripe grapes byevaporation,and the 
action of pot-ashes; it is less sweet than 
common sugar, and its taste is peculiar: 
i! produces a sensation of cold while dis. 
solving in the mouth; and it is probable 
contains a larger proportion of water,or its 
elements. . 
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The roots of the beet (Beta vulgar; 
cicla,) afford a peculiar sugar oe 
and the evaporation of the extract: tt 
agrees in its general properties with the 


Sugar of grapes, but has a slightly bitter 
taste. 


Manna, a substance which exudes from 
various trees, particulagy from the Frag. 
inus Ornus, a species of ash, which grows 
abundantly in Sicily and Calabria, may 
be regarded as a variety of sugar, very 
analogous to the sugar of grapes. A sube 
stance analogous to manna has been exe 
tracted by Fourcroy and Vauquelin, from 
the juice of the common onion (Allium 
Cepa). 

Sugar has been extracted from the fol. 
lowing vegetable substances. 

The sap of the Birch (Betula alba), of 
the Svcamore (Aser Pseudoplatanus), of 
the Bamboo (Arundo Bambos), of the 
Maize (Zea Mays), of the Cow Parsnip 
(Heracleum Sphondylium), of the Cocoas 
nut tree (Cocos nucifera), of the Walnut 
tree (Juglans alba), of the American Aloe 
(Agave mericuna), of the Dulse (Fucus 
palmatus), of the Common Parsnip (Pase 
tinica sativa), of St. John’s bread (Cere 
tonia Siligua), the fruit of the Common 
Arbutus (Arbutus Unedo), and other 
sweet-tasted fruits; the roots of the Tur 
nip (Brassica Rupa), of the Carrot (Dau- 
cus Carota), of Parsley (Apium petroseli- 
num), the flower of the Euxine Rhodo- 
dendron (Rhododendron ponticum), and 
from the nectarium of most other 
flowers. 

GLUTEN. 

Gluten may be obtained from wheaten 
flour by the following process: the flour 
is to be made into a paste, which is to 
be cautiously washed, by kneading it un- 
der a sinall stream of water, till the wa- 
ter has carried off from it all the starch; 
what remainsisgluten, It isa tenacious, 
ductile, elastic substance. It has no 
taste. By exposure toair it becomes of a 
brown colour. It is very slightly solu 
ble in cold water; but not soluble in eb 
cohol. When a solution of it in water Is 
heated, the gluten separates in the form 
of yellow flakes ; in this respect it agrees 
with albumen, but differs from it In being 
infinitely less soluble in water. The $0 
lution of albumen doves not coagulate 
when it contains much less than 1000 
parts of albumen; but it appears that 
gluten requires more than 1000 parts 
cold water for itssolution. —_, 

Gluten when burnt affords ee 
ducts to albumen, and probably “ 
very little from it in composition. 
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ten is found in a great number of plants ; 

Proust discovered it in acorns, chesnuts, 

horse chesnuts, apples, and quinces ; bar. 

ley, rye, peas, and beans; likewise in the 
leaves of rue, cabbage, cresses, hemlock, 
borage, saffron, in the berries of the el- 
der, and in the grape. Gluten appears 
to be ove of the most nutritive of the ve. 
getable substances ; and wheat seems to 
owe its superiority to other grain, from 
the circumstance of its contaiving it in 
larger quaniities. 

TANNIN. 

Tuble of Numbers, exhibiting the quantity of 
Tannin afforded by 480lbs. of different 
Barks, which express nearly their relative 
valucs. 























, lbs. 
lof middle sized Oak, cut in spring | 29 
‘Of Spanish Chesnat : - 21 
‘Of Leicester Willow, large size 33 
(OfEIm - . 2 2 «#*f 18 
Of Common Willow, large ° 11 
OfAsh s+ : - . - 16 
(Of Beech - . - . 10 
Of Horse Chesnut : - : 9 
(Of Sycamore - : - ; 11 
Of Lombardy Poplar : ° 15 
Of Birch - - - . 8 
(Of Hazel - - . . 14 
(OfBlack Thorn - - - 16 
Coppice Oak se oe 52 
Of Oak, cut in antumn - : 21 
(Of Larch, cut in autumn - 8 
‘Layers of Oak Bark - . 72 


_ The quantity of the tanning principle 
in barks differs in different seasons; when 
the spring has been very cold the quantity 
issallest. On an average, 4 or 5lbs. 
of good oak bark are required to form Lb, 
of leather, The inner cortical layers in 
all barks contain the largest quantity of 
laonin, Barks contain the greatest pro- 
portion of tannin at the time the buds 
begin to open—the smallest quantity in 
winter. 
WAX, 

Wax is found in a number of vegeta- 
bles; it is procured in abundance from 
the berries of the wax myrtle (Myrica 
cerifera); itmay be likewise obtained from 
the leaves of many trees; in its pure state 
tiswhite. Its specific gravity is 9,662; 
it melts at 155 degrees; itis dissolved by 
boiling alcohol, but it is not acted upon 
oy cold alcohul; it is insoluble in water ; 
tS properties as a combustible body are 
Well known, 

The wax of the vegetable kingdom 
secins to be precisgly of the same nature 
%s that afforded by the bee, 


from the experiments of M. M. Gay 
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Lussac and Thenard, it a ears th 
parts of wax consist of ” — 
Carbon - - 


81,784 
Oxygene +s 5,544 
Hydrogene - 12,672 


FIXED OIL, 

Fixed oil is obtained by expression 
from seeds and fruits; the olive, the ale 
mond, linseed, and rape-seed, aifurd the 
most common vegetable fixed vils. The 
properties of fixed oils are well known, 
Their specific gravity is less than that of 
water; that of olive and of rape-seed oil ig 
913 ; that of linseed and almond oil 932; 
that of palm oil 968; that of walnut and 
beech mast oil 923. Many of the fixed 
oils congeal at a lower temperature than 
that at which water freezes, They all 
require for their evaporation a higher 
temperature than that at which water 
boils. The products of the combustion 
of oil are water, and carbonic acid gas, 

From the experiments of Gay Lussac 
and Thenard, it appears that olive oil 
contains, in 100 parts, 


Carbon - - 77,213 
Oxygene + °* 9,427 
Hydrogene - - 18,360 


The following is a list of fixed oils, and 
of the trees that alford them. 

Olive oil, from the Olive tree (Olea Eus 
ropea), Linseed oil, from the common and 
perennial Flax (Linum usitatissimum et 
perenne), Nut oil, from the Hasel nut, 
(Coryllus avellana), Walnut (Juglans re 
gia), Hemp oil, trom the Hemp (Cannae 
bis sativa), Almond oil, from the sweet 
Almond (Amygdalus communis), Beech 
oil, from the common Beech (Fagus syt- 
vatica), Rape-seed oil, from the Rapes 
(Brassica napus et campestris), Poppy-vil, 
from the Poppy (Papaver somnifcrum), 
oil of Sesammum, from the Sesamum (Sesa- 
mum orientale), Cucumber oil, from the 
Gourds (Cucurbita pepo et malapepo), oil 
of Mustard, from the Mustard (Sinapys 
nigra et.arvensis), oil of Sunflower, from 
the annual and perennial Sunflower ( He- 
lianthus anauus et perennis), Castor-oil, 
from the Palma Christi (lticinus commu 
nis), Tobacco-secd oil, from the Tubacco 
(Nicotigua tubacum et rustica), Pium-kere 
nel oil, from the Plum tree (Prunus do. 
mestica), Grape-sced oil, from the Vine 
(Vitis vinifera), Butter of Cacoa, trom 
the Cacva tree (Theobrome cacua), Laue 
rel oil, from the sweet Buy wee ( Laurus 
“The fixed oils are very nutritive sube 
stances; they are of great importance ia 
their applications to the purposes of life. 
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forms the finest kind of hard soap. The 
fixed oils are used extensively in the me- 
chanical arts, and for the preparation of 
pigments and varnishes. 

VULATILE OIL. 

Volatile oil, likewise called essential oil, 
differs from fixed oil, in being capable of 
evaporation by a much lower degree of 
heat, in being soluble in alcohol, and in 
possessing a very slight degree of solubi- 
bty in water. 

There ts a creat number of volatile oils, 
distinguished by their smell, their taste, 
their specific gravity, and other sensible 
qualities. A strong and peculiar odour 
may however be considered as the great 
characteristic of each species; the vola- 
tile oils inflame with more facility than 
the fixed oils, and afford by their combus- 
tion diilereut proportions of the same 
substances, water, carbonic acid, and 
carbon. 

The peculiar odours of plants seem, in 
almost all cases, to depend upon the pe- 
culiar volatile oils they contain. All the 
perfumed distilled waters owe their pe- 
culiar properties to the volatile oils they 
bold in solution. By collecting the aro- 
matic oils, the fragrance of flowers, so fue 
gitive in the common course of nature, is, 
as it were,embodiedand made permanent. 

CHARCOAL, 

The following table contains the results 
of experiments made by Mr. Mushet, 
on the quantity of charcoal afforded by 
different wood. 

100 parts of— 

Lignum Vite - 26,8 of charcoal! 
Mahogany - «+ 25,4 
Laburnum = - 24,5 
Chesnut - - = 23,2 
Oak - - - 226 
American black Beech 21,4 
“Walnut . - 20,6 
Holly - - - 199 
Beech - - = 19,9 
American Maple - 19,9 
Elm - - - 19,5 
Norway Pine : 19,2 
ACIDS. 

The acids found in the vegetable king- 
dom are numerous; the true vegetabie 
acids which exist ready formed in the 
juices or organs of plants, are, the oxalic, 
citric, turtaric, benzoic, acetic, malic, gal- 
dic, and prussic acid. 

All these acids, except the acetic, ma- 
lic, and prussic acids, ave white crystal- 
lized bodies. The acetic, matic, and 
prussic acids, have been obtained in the 
only fluid state; they are all more or less 
soluble in water; all have a sour taste, 


9” 


except the gallic and prussic acids: of 
which the first has an astringent taste 
and the latter a taste like that of bitter 
almonds, 

The oxalic acid exists, uncombined, in 
the liquor which exudes from the Chich 
pea (Cicer arietinum), and may be pro. 
cured from wood sorrel (Oxalis ucetosell) 
common sorrel, and other species of Ru. 
mex; and from the Geranium acidum, 
Oxalic acid is easily discovered and dis. 
tinguished from other acids by its pros 
perty of decomposing all calcareous salts, 
and forming with lime a salt insoluble ig 
water; and by its crystallizing in four. 
sided prisins. 

The citric acid is the peculiar acid exe 
isting in the juice of lemons and oranges, 
[t may likewise be obtained from the 
cranberry, whortleberry, and hip. 

Citric acid is distinguished by its form. 
ing a salt insoluble in water with lime; 
but decomposable by the mineral acids, 

The tartaric acid may be obtained from 
the juice of mulberries and grapes; and 
likewise from the pulp of the tamarind. 
It is characterized by its property of 
forming a difficultly soluble salt with po. 
tassa, and an insoluble salt decomposable 
by the mineral acids with lime. 

Benzoic acid may be procured from se 
veral resinous substances by distillation; 
from benzoin, storax, and balsam of To- 
lu. It is distinguished from the other 
acids by its aromatic odour, and by its 
extreme volatility. 

Malic acid may be obtained from the 
juice of apples, barberries, plums, elder- 
berries, currants, strawberries, and rasp- 
berries. It forms a soluble salt with 
lime; and is easily distinguished by this 
test from the acids already named. 

Acetic acid, or vinegar, may be ob- 
tained from the sap of different trees. It 
is distinguished from malic acid by its pe- 
culiar odour ; and from the other vegeta 
ble acids by forming soluble salts with the 
alkalies and earths. 

Gallic acid may be obtained by gen- 
tly and gradually heating powdered gall. 
nuts, and receiving the volatile matter in 
a cool vessel, A number of white crys 
tals will appear, which are distinguished 
by their property of rendering solutions 
of iron deep purple. one d 

The vegetable prussic acid ts procure’, 
by distilling laurel leaves, or the kernels 
the peach, and cherry, or bitter almondse 
It is characterized by its property of form 
ing a blueish green precipitate, when & 
litle alkali is added to it, and it 1s pour 
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ed into solutions containing iron. “ 
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very analogous in its properties to the 
russic acid obtained from animal sub- 
stances; or by passing ammonia over 
heated charcoal; but this last body forms, 
with the red oxide of iron, the deep, 
bright blue substance, called Prussian 
blue. 

Two other vegetable acids have been 
found in the products of plants; the mo. 
rolyxice’ acid in a saline exudation from 
the white mulberry tree, and the kinic 
acid in a salt afforded by Peruvian bark ; 
but these two bodies have as yet been 
discovered in no other cases. The phos- 
horic acid is found free in the onion; 
and the phosphoric, sulphuric, muriatic, 
and nitric acids, exist in many saline 
compounds in the vegetable kingdom ; 
but they cannot with propriety be consi- 
dered as vegetabie products. Other 
acids are produced during the combus- 
tion of vegetable compounds, or by the 
action of nitric acid upon them ; they are 
the camphoric acid, the mucous or sac- 
lactic acid, and the suberic acid ; the first 
of which is procured from camphor ; the 
second from gum or mucilage; and the 
third from cork, by the action of nitric 
acid, 

METALLIC OXIDES. 

The only metallic oxides found in 
plants are those of iron and manganesum: 
they are detected in the ashes of plants, 
Lut in very minute quantities only. When 
the ashes of plants are reddish brown, 
they abound in oxides of iron. When 
black or purple, in oxide of manganesum ; 
when these colours are mixed they con- 
tain both substances. 


ANALYSIS OF PEAS. 
3840 parts of— 

Ripe peas afford, of starch 
ibrous matter analogous to 
starch, with the coats of the 
MMS - 6 : 


Parts. 
1265 


840 


A substance analogous to gluten. - 550 
Mucilage . . ; = 
Saccharine matter . . 81 
Albumen . ° “ 66 
Volatile matter . ° ot 
Farthy phosphates . . 12 

OSS ° . . 229 


ANALYSIS OF OAK BARK. 
1000 parts of dry oak bark, from a 


small tree deprived of epidermis, cone 
CAIN =e 


OF » oody fibre ° ° 876 
— tannin ‘ : °° a 
“ extract . ‘ . 31 
— mucilage P : 18 


Montary Mac. No, 243. 
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Of matter rendered insoluble due 

ring evaporation, probably a 9 

mixture of albumen and extract 
—— loss, partly saline matter : 30 

CHEMICAL Laws, 

M. M, Gay Lussac and Yhenard have 
deduced three propositions, which they 
have called daws, from their experiments 
ge substances, The first is, 

(hat a vegetable substance is always 
acid whenever the oxygeue it contains is 
to the hydrogene in a greater proportion 
than in water,” 

The second, ‘that a vegetable subs 
stance is always resinuus, or oily, or spiri- 
tuous, whenever it contains oxygene ina 
smaller proportion to the hydrogene than 
€xists in water,” 

_ The third, “ that a vegetable substance 
is neither acid nor resinous, but is either 
saccharine or mucilaginous, or analogous 
to woody fibre or starch, whenever the 
oxygene and hydrogene in it are in the 
Same proportions as in water, 

POTATOES, 

In bulbous roots, and sometimes in 
common roots, a large quantity of starch, 
albumen, and mucilage, are often found 
deposited in the vessels; and they are 
most abundant after the sap has ceased 
to flow, and afford a nourishment for the 
early shoots made in spring, The pota- 
toe is the bulb that contains the largest 
guantity of soluble matter in its cells and 
vessels ; and it is of most importance in 
its application as food. Potatoes in ge- 
neral afford from +4 to 4 their weight of 
dry starch, From 100 parts of the coms 
mon Kidney potatoe, Dr. Pearson obtain- 
ed from 32 to 28 parts of meal, which 
contained from 23 to 20 of starch and 
mucilage : and 100 parts of the Apple po- 
tutoe, in various experiments, afforded 
me from 18 to 20 parts of pure starch. 
From five pounds of the variety of the 
potatoe called Captain hart, Mr, Skrim- 
shire, jun. obtained 12 oz. of starch, from 
the same quantity of the Rough red po- 
tatoe 104 02, from the Moulton white 
113, from the Yorkshire kidney 10} 02., 
from Hundred eyes 9 ot, from Purple 
red 84, from Ox noble 84. The other sa~ 
luble substances in the potatoe are albu- 

age. 
mee nad macing of Einhoff it 


From the analysis 
appears that 7680 parts of potatoes 
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Of starch ° . 1153 
_ Fibrous matter analogousto starch 540 
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Brought forward . 1693 
Of Albumen e . 107 
— Mucilage in the state of a sa- 
312 
turated solution , 
2112 


So that a fourth part of the weight of the 

potatoe at least may be considered as uu- 

tritive matter. 
TURNIPS, &c. 

The turnip, carrot, and parsnip, afford 
principally saccharine, mucilaginous, and 
extractive matter. Tobtained from 1000 
parts of common turnips, 7 parts of mu- 
cilage. $4 of saccha:ine matter, and nears 
ly 1 part of albumen. 1000 parts of car 
rots furnished 95 parts of sugar, 3 parts 
of mucilage, and $ part of extract; 1000 
parts of parsnip atforded 90 parts of sac- 
charine matter, and 9 parts of mucilage. 
The Walcheren, or white earrot, gave, in 
1000 parts, 98 parts of sugar, 2 parts of 
muciiage, and 1 of extract. 

FRUITS, 

Fruits, in the organization of their soft 
parts, approach to the nature of bulbs. 
They contain a certain quantity of nou- 
rishment laid up in their cells four the use 
of the embryon plant; mucilage, sugar, 
aud starch, are found in many of them 
often combined with vegetable acids. 
Most of the fruit trees common in Bri- 
tain have been naturalized on account of 
the saccharine matter they contain, 
which, united to the vegetable acids and 
mucilage, renders them at once agreeable 
to the taste and nutritive. 

The value of fruits for the manufacture 
of fermented liquors may be judged of 
from the specific gravity of their expressed 
juices. The best cyder and perry are 
made from those apples and pears that 
afford the densest juices ; and a compari- 
son between different fruits may be made 
with tolerable accuracy by plunging them 
together into a saturated solution of salt, 
or a strong solution of sugar; those that 
sink deepest will aiford the richest juice. 

GRAIN, 

Starch or coagulated mucilage forms 
the greatest part of the seeds and grains 
use! for food, and they are generally 
combiued with gluten, o1!, or albuminous 
matter, In corn with gluten, in peas and 
beans with albuminous matter, and in 
rape-seed, hemp-seed, linseed, and the 
kernels of most nuts, with oils. 

1 found 100 parts of good full grained 
wheat sown in autuinn to afford— 

Oi starch . . 77 
oa Gluten . . 19 


100 parts of wheat sown in spring, 
Ofstarch . . 70 
— Gluten . . 24 

100 parts of Barbary wheat, 
Ofstarch . . 74 
— Gluten . . 38 

100 parts of Sicilian wheat, 

Of starch . . 75 
—Gluten . . 21 

T have examined different specimens of 
North American wheat; all of them have 
contained rather more gluten than the 
British, In general the wheat of warm 
climates abounds more in gluten, and in 
insoluble parts ; and it is of greater specific 
gravity, harder, and more difficult to 
grind, 

The wheat of the South of Europe, in 
consequence of the larger quantity of glu- 
ten it contains, is peculiarly fitted for 
making macaroni, aud other preparations 
of flower in which a glutinous quality is 
considered as an excellence. 

In some experiments made on barley, 
T obtained from 1€0 parts of full and fair 
Norfolk barley, 

OfStarch . . 79 

—Gluten . . 6 

om Husk . ° 8 ; 
The remaining seven parts saccharine 
matter, 

Einhoff has published a minute analysis 
of barley meal. He found im 3640 


parts, 
Of volatile matter ° . . 360 
— Albumen , , . — | 
— Saccharine matter ° » 200 
— Mucilage 3 . ‘ . 176 
— Phosphate of lime, with — Q 
albumen 4 , . sh 
— Gluten . P ‘ » dvd 
— Husk, with some gluten -“" 260 
starch , , ; 
— Starch not quite free — 95980 
gluten . ° ° , 
— Loss ° ° ° 78 


Rye afforded to Einhoff, in 3840 parts, 
2520 meal, 930 husk, and 390 mols 
ture; and the same quantity of meal ane 
lysed gavey,— _* 

Of Starch ° 2345 
— Albumen . 126 
— Mucilage . 426 
— Saccharine matter 126 
— Gluten notdried 364 
Remainder husk and Ioss. 

I obtained from 1000 parts of - 
grown in Suffolk, 61 parts 0 starch, an 
parts of gluten, corde 

100 parts of oats, from Sussex, alot 
ed me 59 parts of starch, 6 of gluten, 8° 
2 of saccharine matter, 3000 
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{000 parts of peas, grown in Norfolk, 
afforded me 501 parts of starch, 22 parts 
of saccharine matter, 35 parts of albumi- 
nous matter, and 16 parts of extract, 
which became insoluble during evapora- 
ion of the saccharine fluid, 

From $840 parts of marsh beans 
Ticia fuba), Einhoff obtained, 

Or Starch ‘ ° 6 ° 1812 


—Albumen . . : . Sl 
—other matters which may be) 
conceived nutritive, such as 
‘ > 1204 
gummy, starchy, fibrous matter 
aualogous to animal matter 





The same quantity of kidney beans 
(Phaseolus vulgaris) afforded, 

Of matter anatogous to starch . 
— Albumen, and matter ap- 
proaching to animal matter in > 851 

its nature e . 

— Mucilaze : ‘ 

From $840 parts of lentiles he obtain- 
el 1260 parts of starch, and 14353 of a 
natter analogous to animal matter. 

Phe watter analogous to antinal matter 
is described by Einhoff, as a glutinous 
sulstance insoluble in water, soluble in 
aicohol when dry, having the appearance 
of give, probably a peculiar modification 
gi viuten, 

From 16 parts of hemp-seeds Bucholz 
obtained 3 parts of oil, 34 parts of albu- 
men, about 13 of saccharine and gummy 
matter. The insoluble husks and coats 
vi the seeds weighed 64 parts. 

FLOWERS. 

The different parts of flowers contain 
diferent substances: the pollen, or im- 
pregnating dust of the date, has been 
und by Fourcroy and Vauguelin to con- 
fain a matter analogous to gluten, and a 
soluble extract abounding in walic acid, 
Link found in the pollen of the hazle tree, 
Much tannin aud gluten. 

saccharine matter is found in the nec- 
larium of flowers, or. the receptacles 
within the corolla, and by tempting the 
arger insects into the flowers, it renders 
the Work of impregnation more secure; 
tor the pollen is often. by their means ap- 
pied to the stigma; and this is particu. 
larly the case when the male and female 
Organs are in different flowers or different 
plants, 

tt has been stated that the fragrance 
Of flowers depends upon ihe volatile oils 
they Contain, and these oils, by their 
Colstant evaporation, surround the flower 
With a kind of odorous atmosphere ; 
Which, at the same time that it entices 
“ger insects, may probably preserve the 
Parts of fructification froin the ravages of 


1805 
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smaller ones, Volatile oils, or odorous 
substances, seem particularly destructive 
to these minute insects and animalcules 
which feed on the substance of vegetas 
bles ; thousands of aphides may be usualiy 
seen in the stalk and leaves of the rose, 
but none of them are ever observed on 
the flower. Camphor is used to preserve 
the collections of naturalists... The woods 
that contain aromatic oils are remarked 
for their indestructibility, and for their 
exemption from the attacks of insects: 
this is particularly the case with the ces 
dar, rose-wood, and cypress, The gates 
of Constantinople, which were made of 
this last wood, stood entire fromthe time 
of Constantine, their founder, to that of 
Pope Eugene IV. a period of 1100 
years, 

The petals of many flowers afford sace 


charine and mucilagmous matter. The 


white lily yields mucilage abundantly ; 
and the orange lily a mixture of mucilage 
and sugar; the petals of the convolvulus 
alfurd sugar, mucilage, and albuminous 
matter, 

The chemical nature of the colouring 
matters of flowers has not as yet been sube 
ject to any very accurate observation, 
These colouring matters,.in general, are 
very transient, particularly the blues and 
reds; alkalies change the colours of most 
flowers to green, and acids tored. An 
imitation of the colouring matter may be 
made by digesting solutions of gall-nuts 
with chalk; a green fluid is obtained, 
which becomes red by the action of an 
acid, and has its green colour restored by 
means of alkalies. 

The yellow colouring matters of flow- 
ers are the most permayent; the carthas 
mus contains a red and a yellow colours 
ing matter, the yellow colouring matter 
is easily dissolved by water, and from the 
red rouge is prepared by a process which 
is kept secret, 

: :, NUTRITION. 

The following table contains a states 
ment of the quantity of soluble or nutri 
tive matters contained in varieties of the 
different substances that have been men- 
tioned, and of some others which are 
used as articles of food, either for man 
or cattle. The analyses are my own, 
and were conducted with a view to a 
knowledge of the general re one 
quantity of the products, and not o on 
intimate chemical composiuon. 1 
soluble matters afforded by the grasses, 
except that frow the fiorin in winter, 
were obtained by Mr. Sinclair, gardener 
to the Duke of Bedford, from given 
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weights of the grasses cut when the seeds 
were ripe ; they were sent to me by his 
Grace’s desire for chemical examination ; 
and form part of the results of an im- 
portant and extensive series of experi- 


ments on grasses, made by direction of 
the Duke, at Woburn Abbey, the full 
details of which I shall hereafter have the 
pleasure of stating. 


Table of the Quantities of Soluble, or Nutritive, Matters, afforded by 1000 Parts of 
different vegetable Substances. 








| Whole quan- 





|] Potatoes . . « .« 











ini Extract, oy 
. 7 tity of solu-| Mucilage or ° wee ee Gluten or — ong 
Vegetables. “Pf nutri-| Starch. "le or | Albumen. yey isolu. 
live matter. — le during 
evaporation. 
Middlesex wheat . 955 765 190 
Spring wheat . . . 940 700 240 
Miidewed wheat . 210 1738 52 
Blighted wheat . . 650 520 130 
Sicilian wheat .. 956 725 2350 
Sicilian wheat . . 961 7292 239 
Wheatfrom Poland . 959 750 200 
North American wheat 955 750 225 
Norfolk barley . . 920 790 70 69 
Oats trom Scotland . 718 641 15 87 
Rye trom Yorkshire . 792 645 38 109 
Common bean . . 570 - 426 103 41 
Dry peas ... - 574 501 22 35 16 


§ from 260)§ from 200; f from 20|f from 40 
@to200 }to0 155 to 15 to 30 


Linseedcake .. 151 125 11 17 

Red beet . .. . 148 14 121 13 

White beet ... 136 135 119 } 

Parsnip 2... . 99 ) 90 

> 98 5 95 

Common turnips . . 42 7 34 1 

Swedish tumips . . 64 9 51 2 2 

Comes « « « e 73 41 94 8 

Broad-leaved clover . 39 31 $ Y 3 

Long-rooted clover . 39 30 4 3 2 

Whiteclover . . . 52 29 1 3 5 

Sainfoin ... .- 39 28 Q 3 6 

Eacerme «1 « 0 « 23 18 1 _ 4 
| Meadow fox-tail grass 33 24 5 —_ 6 

Perennial rye . . 39 v6 4 _— 9 

Fertile meadow . . 78 65 6 _- 7 

Roughishmeadow . 39 o 5 ~- 6 

Crested dog’s-tail . 35 2 3 =e 4 

Spiked fescue. . 19 15 2 — 2 

Sweet-scented soft . 8 72 4 — 6 

Sweet-scented vernal 50 45 4 — 3 

Fiorn . . . © e 54 46 5 1 2 

Fiorin cut in winter 76 64 8 1 3 














| 





All these substances were submitted 
to experiment green, and in their natural 
states. Itis probable that the excellence 
of the different articles as food will be 
found to be in a great measure propor- 
tional to the quantities of soluble or nu- 
tritive matters they afford; but still these 
quantities cannot be regarded ag abso- 
lucely denoting their value. Albuminous, 
ur glutinous matters, have the characters 
of auiinal substances; sugar is more nou- 


rishing, and extractive matter less nou 
rishing, than any other principles com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogene, and oxygene- 
Certain combinations likewise ot these 
substances, may be more nutritive than 
others. 
OF SOITS. 

No subjects are of more importance 
to the farmer than the nature and im- 
provement of soils; and no parts oft 


doctrines of agriculture are more capabe 
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f being illustrated by chemical en- 
quirleSe } ; : 

The substances which constitute soils, 
are certain compounds of the earths, 
silica, lime, alumina, magnesia, and of 
che oxides of iron and manganesum ; ani- 
ial and vegetable matters in a decom. 
posing state, and saline, acid or alkaline 
combinations. 

To form a just idea of soils, it is ne- 
cessary to conceive different rocks de- 
composed, or ground into parts and pow. 
der of different degrees of fineness ; some 
of their soluble parts dissolved by water, 
and that water adhering to the mass, and 
the whole mixed with Jarger or smaller 
quantities of the remains of vegetables 
and animals, in different stages of decay. 

In all chemical experiments on the 
composition of soils connected with agri- 
culture, the constituent parts obtained 
are compounds ; and they act as com- 
pounds in nature: it is in this state, 
theretore, that I shall describe their chia- 
racteristic properties. 

1, Silica, or the earth of flinfs, in its 
pure and crystallized form, is the sub- 
stance known by the name of rock crys- 
tal, or Cornish diamond. As it is pro- 
cured by chemists, it appears in the 
form of a white impalpable powder. It 
isnot soluble in the common acids, but 
dissolves by heat in fixed alkaline Iixivia. 
It is an incombustible substance, for it is 
saturated with oxygene. I have proved 
it to be a compound of oxygene, and the 
peculiar combustible body which I have 
named silicum; and from the experi- 
ments of Berzelius, it is probable that it 
comains nearly equal weights of these 
two elements. 

2. The sensible properties of lime are 
well known. It exists in soils usually 
united to carbonic acid; which is easily 
disengaged from it by the attraction of 
the common acids. It -is sometimes 
found combined with the phosphoric and 
sulphuric acids. Its chemical properties 
and agencies in its pure state will be 
described in the Lecture on manures ob- 
tained from the mineral kingdom. It is 
Soluble in nitric and muriatic acids, and 
lorms a substance with sulphuric acid, 
difficult ef solution, called gypsum, It 
is not soluble in alkaline solutions. It 
consists of one proportion 40 of the pe- 
culiar metallic substance, which I have 
tamed calcium; and one proportion 15 
ot oXxygene, 

3. Alumina exists in a pure and crys- 
‘alized state in the white sapphire, and 
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united to a little oxide of iron and silica 
in the other oriental gems, In the state 
in which it is procured bv Chemists, it 
appears as a white powder, soluble in 
acids and fixed alkaline liquors. From 
my experiments, it appears that aluming 
consists of one proportion $3 of alumie 
hun, and one 15 of oxygene, 

4, Magnesia exists in a pure crystal. 
lized State, constituting a mineral like 
talc found in North America. In ite 
coinmon form, it is the magnesia usta, or 
calcined magnesia of druggists. It ges 
nerally exists In suils combined with care 
bonic acid. Jt is soluble in all the mie 
neral acids; but not in alkaline lixivia, 
It is distinguished from the other earths 
found in soils by its ready solubility in 
solutions of alkaline carbonates, satu. 
rated with carbonic acid. It appears to 
consist of 38 magnesium and 15 oxygene. 

5. There are two well known oxides 
of iron, the black and the brown. The 
biack is the substance that flies off when 
red hot tron is hammered. The brown 
oxide may be formed by keeping the 
black oxide red hot, for along time in 
contact with air. The first seems to 
consist of one proportion of iron 103, 
and two of oxygene 30; and the second 
of one proportion of iron 103, and three 
proportions of oxygene 45. The oxides 
of iron sometimes exist in soils combined 
with carbonic acid. They are easily 
distinguished from other substances by 
their giving, when dissolved in acids, a 
black colour to solution of galls, and a 
bright blue precipitate to solution of 
prussiate of potassa and iron, 

6. The oxide of manganesum is the 
substance commonly called manganese, 
and used in bleaching. It appears to be 
composed of one proportion of mangas 
nesum 113, and three of oxygene 45. 
It is distinguished from the other sub- 
stances found in soils, by its property of 
decomposing muriatic acid, and con- 
verting it into chlorine. 

Vegetuble and animal matters are known 
by their sensible qualities, and by their 
property of being decomposed by heat. 
Their characters way be learnt from the 
details in the last Lecture. 

g. The saline compounds found im 
soils, are common salt, sulphate of mage 
nesia, sometimes sulphate qf iron, Nie 
trates of lime and of magnesia, sulphate 
of potassa, and carbonates ot potassa and 
soda. To describe their characters m- 
nutely wilf be unnecessary. 


The silica in soils is usually we 
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with alumina and oxide of iron, or with 
alumina lime magnesia and oxide of irony 
forming gravel and sand of different de. 
grees of fineness. ‘The carbonate of lime 
is usually in an impalpable form; but 
sometimes in the state of calcareous 
sand, The magnesia, if not combined 
in the gravel and sand of soil, is ina 
fine powder united to carbonic acid, 
The impalpable part of the soil, which is 
usually called clay or loam, consists of 
silica, alumina, lime, and magnesia; and 
is, in fact, usually of the same compo. 
sition as the hard sand, but more finely 
divided. ‘The vegetable, or animal mat- 
ters, (and the first is by far the most com- 
mion in soils) exist in different states of 
decomposiuon. They are sometimes 
fibrous, sometimes entirely broken down 
aad mixed with the soil. 
ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 

The instruments required for the ana- 
Jysis of soils are few, and but little ex- 
pensive. ‘Lhey are abalance capable of 
containing a quarter of a pound of com- 
mon soil, and capable of turning when 
loaded, with a grain; a set of weights 
from a quarter ofa pound troy to 4 grain; 
a wire sieve, sufticiently coarse to admit 
a mustard seed through: its apertures; an 
Argand lamp and stand; some glass bot 
tles; Hessian crucibles; porcelain, or 
queen’s ware evaporating basons; a 
Wedgewood pestle aud mortar; sume 
filtres made of haif a sheet of blotting 
paper, folded so as to contain a pint of 
hquid, and greased at the edges; a bone 
knife, and an apparatus for collecting 
and measuring aeriform fluids, 

The chemical substances, or reagents, 
required for separating the constituent 
parts of the soil, have, for the most part, 
been mentioned before: they are muri- 
atic acid (spire of sudt), sulphuric acid, 
pure volaule alkali dissolved in water, 
solution of prussiate of potash and iren, 
succinate of ammonia, soap lye, or soe 
lution of potassa, svlutiuns ot carbonate 
of ammonia, of muriate of anmonia, of 
neutral carbonate of “potash, and nitrate 
of ammoniac. 

Soils when collected, if they cannot be 
immediately examined, should be pre- 
served in plials quite filled with them, 
and closed with ground glass stoppers, 

The quantity of soil must convenient 
for a pertect analysis, is from two to four 
hundred grains. It should be collected 
in dry weather, and exposed to the at- 
mosphere tillit becomes dry td the touch. 

A good turnip soil from Holkham, 
Norivli, affurded me 8 parts out of 9 


siliceous sand; and the finely divided 
matter consisted 


Of carbonate of lime . 63 


— silica 7 ~ e 15 
— alumina - ™ 11 
—oxile ofiron .  .- 3 
—— veygctable and saline matter 5 
— moisture - e ‘ 


I found the soil taken from a field at 
Shetheld-place, in Sussex, remarkable 
for producing flourishing oaks, to consist 
of six parts of sand, and one part of 
clay and finely divided matter, And 
one hundred parts of the entire suil subs 
mitted to analysis, produced 


Parts. 
Silica - - 54 
Alumina - - 28 
Carbonate of lime ° 3 
Oxide of iron - . 5 
Decomposing vegetable matter 4 
Moisture and loss - 3 


An excelleut wheat soil from the 
neighbourhood of West Drayton, Mide 
diesex, gave 3 parts 1 5 of siliceous 
sand; and the finely divided matter cone 
sisted of 


Carbonate of lime - 28 
Silica “ - 32 
Alumina - - 29 
Animal or vegetable matter and 
inoisture = ° 11 


The soil of Bagshot heath, which 1s 
entirely devoid of vegetable covering, 
contains less than 45 of finely divided 
matier, 400 parts of it, which had been 
heated red, atforded me 380 parts of 
coarse siliceous sand ; 9 parts of fine sili- 
ceuus sand, and 11 parts of impalpable 
matter, which was a mixture of ferrugi- 
nous clay, with carbonate of lime. Vee 
getable or animal matters, when finely 
divided, not only give coherence, but 
likewise softness and penetrability; but 
neither they, nor any other part of the 
soil, must be in tvo great proportion, 
and a soil is unproductive, if it consist 
cutirely of impalpable matters. 

Pure alumina, or silica, pure carbonate 
of lime, or carbonate of magnesia, are 
incapable of supporting healthy vege 
tation, 

No soil is fertile that contains as much 
as 19 parts out of 20 of any of the cone 
stituents that have been mentioned. 

CONVERSIUN OF SOIL. 

It will be asked, are the pure earths 
in the soil merely active as mechanica 
or indirect chemical agents, OF do they 
actually afiord food to the plant! “ee 
is an important question ; and not dil 
cult of solution, Tie 
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The earths consist, as I have before 
erated, of metals united to oxygene; 
ead these metals have not been decoin- 
posed: there is consequently no reason 
ty suppose that the earths are converti- 
ble into the elements of organized com- 
pouids, into carbon, hydrogene, and 
azote. 

Plants have been made to grow in 
given quantities of earth, They con- 
sume very small portions only ; and what 
is lost may be accounted for by the 
quantities found in their ashes; that is 
tosav, it has not been converted into 
any new products. 

The carbonic acid united to lime or 
magnesia, if any stronger acid happens 
to be formed in the soil during the fer- 
mentation of vegetable matter which 
will disengage it from the earths, may 
be decomposed ; but the earths them- 
selves cannot be supposed convertible 
ito Other substances, by any process 
taking place in the soil. 

{n all cases the ashes of plants con- 
tan some of the earths of the soil in 
which they grow; but these earths never 
equal more than one-fiftieth of the weight 
of the plant consumed, 

HOT AND COLD SOILS, 

Many soils are popularly distinguished 
as cold; aud the distinction, though at 
first view it may appear to be founded 
on prejudice, is really just. Some soils 
tre much more heated by the rays of the 
sun, ail other circumstances being equal, 
than others; and soils brought to the 
same degree of heat cool in different 
times, 2.é. some cool much faster than 
Others, 

This property has been very little at- 
tended to in a philosupbical point. of 
view; yet it is of the highest importance 
in agriculture. In general, soils that 
Cousist principally of a stiff white clay 
are dithcultly heated; and -being usuaily 
Very moist, they retain their heat only 
furashort time. Chalks are similar in 
ove respect, that they are difficultly 
heated: but being drier they retain their 
heat longer, less being consumed in 
Causing the evaporation of their mois- 
ture, 

A black soil, containing much soft 
Vevetable matter, is most heated by the 
sun and air; and the coloured soils, and 
the soils containing much carbonaceous 
matter, or ferruginous matter, exposed 
under equal circumstances to sun, ac- 
quire a much higher temperature than 
pale-coloured soils, 

Vhen soils are perfectly dry, those 
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that most readily become heated by tha 
solar rays hkewise cool most rapidly : 
but T have ascertained by experiment, 
that the darkest coloured dry soil (that 
which contains abundance of anitnal of 
vegetable inatter, substances which most 
facilitate the diminution of temperature) 
when heated to the same degree, pris 
vided it be within the common limits of 
the effect of solar heat, will cool more 
slowly than a wet pale soil, entirely come 
posed of earthy matter, : 

I found that a rich black mould, which 
contained nearly one-fourtth of vegetas 
ble matter, had its temperature increased 
in an hour from 65° to 88° by exposure 
to sunshine; whilst a chalk soil was 
heated only to 69° under the same cir- 
cumstances, But the mould removed 
into the shade, where the temperature 
was 62%, lost, in half an hour, 15°; 
whereas the chilk, under the same cire 
cumstances, had lost only 4°. 

A brown fertile soil, and a cold barren 
clay were eack artificially heated to 88°, 
having been previously dried: they were 
then exposed in a temperature ot 57°; 
in half an hour the dark. soil was found 
to have lost 9° of heat; the clay had 
lost only 6°. An equal portion of the 
clay containing moisture, after being 
heated to 88°, was exposed in a tempe. 
rature of 55°; in less than a quarter of 
an hour it was found to have gained the 
temperature of the room, The soils in 
all these experiments were placed in 
small tin plate trays two inches square, 
and half an inch in depth; and the tem- 
perature ascertained by a delicate there 
imometer, 

ABSORBING POWER, 

The power of the soil to absorb wa- 
ter by cohesive attraction, depends in 
great measure upon the state of divi- 
sion of its parts; the more divided 
they are, the greater 13 their absorbent 
power. Thie different constituent parts 
of soils likewise appear to act, even 
by cohesive attraction, with different des 
grees of energy. Thus vegetable su'- 
stances seem tu be more absorbent than 
animal substances; animal substances 
more so than compounds of alumina 
and silica; and compounds of alumina 
and silica more absorbent than care 
bonates of lime and magnesia: these 
differences may, however, possibly de- 
pend upon the differences in their stare 
of division, and upon the surlace Xx- 
Pothe power of soils to absorb water 
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When this power is great, the plant is 
supplied with moisture in dry seasons ; 
and the effect of evaporation in the day 
is counteracted by the absorption of 
aqueous vapour from the atmosphere, by 
the interior parts @f the soil during the 
day, and by both the exterior and inte- 
rior during night. 

The stiff clays approaching to pipe- 
clays in their nature, which take up the 
greatest quantity of water when it is 
poured upon them in a fluid form, are 
not the soils which absorb most moisture 
from the atmosphere in dry weather, 
They cake, and present only a small sur- 
face to the air; and the vegetation on 
them is generally burnt up almost as 
readily as on sands, 

The soils that are most efficient in supe 
plying the plant with water by atmos- 
pheric absorption, are those in which 
there is a due mixture of sand, finely di- 
vided clay, and carbonate of lime, with 
some animal or vegetable matter; and 
which are so loose and light, as to be 
free y permeable to the atmosphere. 
With respect to this quality, carbonate 
of lime and animal and vegetable matter 
are of great use in soils; they give ab- 
sorbent power to the soil, without giving 
it likewise tenacity: sand, which also 
destroys tenacity, on the contrary, gives 
little absorbent power, 

[have compared the absorbent powers 
of many soils with respect to atmospheric 
moisture, and I have always found it 
greatest in the most fertile soils; so that 
it affords one method of judging of the 
productiveness of land, 

One thousand parts of a celebrated 
soil from Ormiston, in East Lothian, 
which contained more than half its weight 
of finely divided matter, of which 11 
parts were carbonate of lime, and 9 parts 
vegetable matter, when dried at 2129, 
gained in an hour by exposure to air sa- 
turated with moisture, at temperature 
62°, 18 graius. 

One thousand parts of a very fertile 
soil trom the banks of the river Parret, 
in Somersetshire, under the same cir- 
cumstances, gained 16 grains. 

One thousand parts of a soil from 
Mersea, in Essex, worth 45 shillings an 
acre, gamed 13 grains. 

1000 grains of a fine sand from Essex, 
worth 28 shillings an acre, gained 11 
grains, 

1000 of a coarse sand, worth 15 shil- 
lings an acre, gained only 8 grains. 

1000 of the sql of Bagshot-heath 
guved only $ grains, 


Water, and the decomposing animal 
and vegetable matter existing in the gojJ 
constitute the true nourishment of plants: 
and as the earthy parts of the soil jn 
useful in retaining water, $0 as to supply 
it in the proper proportions to the roots 
of the vegetables, so they are likewise 
eflicacious in producing the proper dis. 
tribution of the animal or vegetable 
matcer; when equally mixed with it they 
prevent it from decomposing too rapidly ; 
and by their means the soluble parts are 
supplied in proper proportions, 

ORIGIN OF SOILS, 

Soils appear to have been originally 
produced in consequence of the decom- 
position of rocks and strata. It often 
happens that soils are found in an unal. 
tered state upon the rocks from which 
they were derived. It is easy to form an 
idea of the manner in which rocks are 
converted into soils, by referring to the 
instance of soft granite, or porcelain 
granite. This substance consists of three 
ingredients, quartz, feldspar, and mica. 
The quartz is almost pure siliceous earth, 
in a crystalline form, The feldspar and 
inica are very compounded substances ; 
both contain silica, alumina, and oxide 
of iron; in the feldspar there is usually 
lime and potassa; in the mica, lime and 
magnesia. 

When a granitic rock of this kind has 
been long exposed to the influence of air 
and water, the lime and the potassa con- 
tained in its constituent parts are acted 
upon by water or carbonic acid; and the 
oxide of iron, which is almost always in 
its least oxided state, tends to combine 
with more oxygene; the consequence is, 
that the feldspar decomposes, and like- 
wise the mica, but the first the most rae 
pidly. The feldspar, which is, as it were, 
the cement of the stone, forms a fine 
clay: the mica, partially decompose: 
mises with it as sand; and the unde- 
composed quartz appears as gravel, oF 
suid of differeut degrees of fineness. 

As soon as the smallest layer of earth 
is formed on the surface of a rock, the 
seeds of lichens, mosses, and other > 
perfect vegetables which are omy 
floating in the atmosphere, and whic 
have made it their resting place, begin 
to vegetate; their death, esta OE 
and decay, afford a certain quanuty . 
organizable matter, which mixes with the 
earthy materials of the rock; i this im- 
proved soil more perfect plants yg 
pable of subsisting ; these 1n Oe, : 
abSorb nourishment from water a0 : 
atmosphere ; and after perishing ase 
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sew materials to those already provided : 
the decomposition of the rock still con. 
inves; and at length, by such slow and 
radual processes, a soil is formed in 
which even forest trees can fix their roots, 
and which is fitted to reward the labours 
of the cultivator. 

Poor and hungry soils, such as are 
produced from the decomposition of 
granitic and sandstone rocks, remain 
very olten for ages with only a thin co- 
vering of vegetation. Soils from the de- 
composition of limestone, chalks, and 
basalts, are often clothed by nature with 
the perennial grasses; and afford, when 
ploughed up, a rich bed of vegetation for 
every species of cultivated plant. 

GEVLOGY OF BRITISH ISLANDS. 

It may not be improper to give a ge- 
neral description of the geological con- 
stitution of Great Britain and Ireland. 
—Granite forms the great ridge of hills 
extending from Land’s End through Darte 
moor into Devonshire. The highest 
rocky strata in Somersetshire are graue 
wacke and limestone. The Malvern 
hills are composed of granite, sienite, 
and porphyry. The highest mountains 
ii Wales are chlorite schist, or grau- 
wacke. Granite occurs at Mount Sorrel 
in Leicestershire. The great range of 
tig mountains in Cumberland and West- 
moreland, are porphyry, chlorite, schist, 
and grauwacke; but granite is found at 
their western boundary. Throughout 
Scotland the most elevated rocks are 
granite, sienite, and micaceous schistus. 

No true secondary formations are 
found in South Britain, west of Dart- 
moor; and no basalt south of the Severn. 
The chalk district extends from the 
western part of Dorsetshire, to the eas- 
tern cuast of Norfolk. The coal forma- 
tions abound in the district between 
Glamorganshire and Derbyshire; and 
likewise in the secondary strata of York- 
shire, Durham, Westmoreland, and Nor- 
thumberland. Serpentine is found onty 
in three places in Great Britain; near 
Cape Lizard in Cornwall, Portsoy in 
Aberdeenshire, and in Ayrshire. Black 
and grey granular marble is found near 
adstow in Curnwall; and other co- 
loured primary marbles exist in the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth. Coloured 
primary marbles are abundant in Scot- 
land; and white granular marble is found 
in the Isle of Sky, in Assynt, and on the 
banks of Loch Shin in Sutherland. The 
Principal coal formations in Scotland are 
4 Dumbartonshire, Ayrshire, Fifeshire, 
and on the banks of the Brora in Suthere 
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land. Secondary limestone and sand 
stone are found in most of the low pe : 
suns 
trics north of the Mendip hills. 
In Ireland there are Give ¢ 
tions of PPMAry mann: ; 
tains of Morne in the cou 
inane Abed Donegal ; those of 
oP 3 eV, those of Wiel 
and those at Ke rey, The rocks batons 
posing the four first of these heuntain 
chains are principally granite, ene 
sienitey micaceous schist, and porphyry, 
Phe mountains of Kerry are chiefly cone 
stituted by granular quariz, and eblorite 
schist. Coloured marble is found near 
Killarney; and white marble on the 
western coast of Donegal, 

Limestone and sandstone are the coms 
mon secondary rocks found south of 
Dublin. In Sligo, Roscommon, and 
Leitrim, limestone, sandstone, shale, 
iIron-stone, and bituminous coal, are 
found. The secondary hills in these 
counties are of considerable elevation ; 
and many of them have basaltic summits, 
The northern coast of Ireland is princi« 
pally basale; this rock commonly re- 
poses upon a white limestone, containing 
layers of flint, and the same fossils as 
chalk ; but it is considerably harder than 
that rock. There are some instances, 
in this district, in which columnar basalt 
is found above sandstone and shale, al- 
ternating with coal. The stone coal of 
Treland is principally found in Kilkenny, 
associated with limestone and graus 
wacke. ae 
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ALLUVIAL SOILS. 

In general, the soils, the materials of 
which are the most various and heterne 
geneous, are those called alluvial, or “ hich 
have been formed from the depositions 
of rivers ; many of them are extremely 
fertile. I have examined some produce 
tive alluvial soils, which have been very 
different in their composition. The soil 
from the banks of the river Parret in 
Somersetshire, afforded me eight parts of 
fineiy divided earthy matter, and one 
art of siliceous sand; and an analysis 
of the finely divided matter gave the 
following results. | 

360 parts of carbonate of lime. 

95 —— alumina. 

90 ——— silica. 

Bae oxide of iron. 

19 ——— vegetable, animal, and 

ine matter. 
ee soil from the neighbourhood af 
the Avon, in the valley of Evesham ta 
Worcestershire, affurded me three-fifthe 


of fine sand, and —o of inpeipe” 
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ble matter; the impalpable matter con. 
sisted of, 

$5 alumina. 

41 silica. 

14 carbonate of lime. 

3 oxide of iron. 

7 vegetable, animal, and saline 
matter. 

A specimen of good soil from Tiviot- 
tlale afforded five-sixths of fine siliceous 
sand, and one-sixth of impalpable mat- 
ter; which consisted of 

41 alumina, 

42 silica. 

4 carbonate of lime. 

5 oxide of tron, 

8 vegetable, animal, and saline 
matier. 

A soil yielding excellent pasture from 
the valley of the Avon, near Salisbury, 
afforded one-eleventh of coarse silice- 
ous sand ; and the finely divided matter 
@unsisted of 

7 alumina, 
14 silica. 
63 carbonate of lime. 
2 oxide of iron, 
14 vegetable, animal, and saline 
matter, 

In all these instances the fertility seems 
to depend upon the state of division, 
and mixture of the earthy materials and 
the vegetable and animal matter. 

IMPROVEMENTS, 

In ascertaining the compositicn of 
sterile soils with a view to their improve- 
ment, any particular ing: Wlient which is 
the cause of theiz unproductiveness, 
should be particularly attended to; if 
possible, they should be compared with 
fertile soils in the same neighbourhood, 
and in similar situations, as the difference 
of the composition may, in many cases, 


indicate the most proper methods of ime° 


provement. If on washing a sterile soil 
it is found to contain the salts of iron, or 
any acid matter, it may be ameliorated 
by the application of quick-lime. A 
svil of good apparent texture, from Lin- 
colnshire, was put ito my hands by Sir 
Joseph Banks, as remarkable for sterility: 
on examining it, [ found that it con- 
tained sulphate of iron; and I offered 
the ohvious remedy of top-dressing with 
live, which converts the sulphate into 
aincnure. If there be an excess of cal- 
careous matter in the soil, it may be 
improved by the application of sand or 
clay. Soils too abuudant in sand are 
benefited by the use of clay, or marie, 
or vegetable matter. A field belonging 
\o Sir Robert Vaughan at Nannau, Me. 


rienethshira the soil of which was a light 
sand, was much burnt up in the summer 
of 1205; I recommended to that gene 
tleman the application of peat as a to 
dressing. The experiment was attended 
with immediate good effects; and Sir 
Robert last year informed me, that the 
benefit was permanent, A deficiency 
of vegetable or animal matter must be 
supplied by manure. An excess of yee 
getable matter is to be removed b 
burning, or to be remedied by the appli. 
cation of earthy materials. The im. 
provement of peats, or bogs, or marsh 
lands, must be preceded by draining; 
stagnant water being injurious to all the 
nutritive. classes of phunts. Soft black 
peats, when drained, are often made 
productive by the mere application of 
sand or clay as a top dressing. When 
peats are acid, or contain ferruginous 
salts, calcareous matter is absolutely ne. 
cessary in bringing them into cultivation, 
When they abound in the branches and 
roots of trees, or when their surface en- 
tirely consists of living vegetables, the 
wood or the vegetables must either be 
carried off, or be destroyed hy burning, 
In the last case their ashes afford earthy 
ingredients, fitted to improve the tex- 
ture of the peat. 

The best natural soils are those of 


which the materials have been derived’ 
from different strata; which have been 


minutely divided by air and water, and 
are intimately blended together ; and in 
improving soils artificially, the farmer 


cannot do better than imitate the prd= 


cesses of nature. 

The materials necessary for the pure 
pose are seldom far distant : coarse sand 
is often found immediately on chalk; and 
beds of sand and gravel are common bee 
low clay. The labour of improving the 
texture or constitution of the soil, 16 
repaid by a great permanent advantage; 
less manure is required, and its fertility 
insured: and capital laid out in thie 
way secures for ever the productives 
ness, and consequently the value, of the 
land. 944 

PRINCIPLES OF MANURES 

Vegetable and animal substances, a8 
is shown by universal experience, are 
consumed in vegetation; and they a 
only nourish the plant by affording soli 


matters capable of being dissolved by 


water, or gaseous substances capable of 
being absorbed by the fluids in the leaves 
of vegetables: but such parts of them as 
are rendered gaseous, and that pass ito 


roduce a compas 
the atmosphere, must p rativelf 
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ratively small effect, for gases soon be- 
eome diffused through the mass of the 
surrounding air. The great object in 
the application of manure should be to 
make it afford as much soluble matter as 
ossible to the roots of the plant; and 
that in a slow and gradual manner, so 
that it may be entirely consumed in 
forming the sap or organized parts of the 
plant. ' 

Mucilaginous, gelatinous, saccharine, 
oily, and extractive fluids, and solution 
of carbonic acid in water, are substances 
that in their unchanged states contain 
almost all the principles necessary for 
the life of plants; but there are few 
cases in which they can be applied as 
manures in their pure forms; and vege- 
table manures, in general, contain a great 
excess of fibrous and insoluble matter, 
which must undergo chemical changes 
before they can become the food of 
plants. 

Whenever manures consist principally 
of matter soluble in water, it is evident 
that their fermentation or putrefaction 
should be prevented as much as possible ; 
and the only cases in which these pro- 
cesses can be useful, are when the ma- 
nure consists principally of vegetable or 
animal fibre. The circumstances ne. 
cessary for the putrefaction of animal 
substances are similar to those required 
for the fermentation of vegetable sub- 
stances; a temperature above the freez- 
ing point, the presence of water, and 
the presence of oxygene, at least in the 
first stage of the process. 

To prevent manures from decome 
posing, they should be preserved dry, 
defended from the contact of air, and 
kept as cool as possible. 

PARTICULAR MANURES, 

As different manures contain different 
proportions of the elements necessary to 
vegetation, so they require a different 
treatment to enable them to produce 
their full effects in agriculture. I shall 
therefore describe in detail the properties 
and nature of the manures in common 
Use, and vive some general views respect- 
ing the best modes of preserving and ap- 
plying them, 

All green succulent plants contain 
saccharine or mucilaginous matter, with 
woody fibre, and readily ferment. They 
Sannot, therefore, if intended for ma- 
Aure, be used too soon after their deathy 

When green crops are to be employed 
for enriching a svil, they should be 
Ploughed in, if it be possible, when in 

Wer, or at the time the flower is bes 
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ginning to appear, for it is at this period 
that they contain the largest quantity of 
easily soluble matter, and that their 
leaves are most active.in forming nutri. 
tive matter. Green crops, pond weeds 
the paring of hedges or ditches, or any 
kind of fresh vegetable matier, requires 
HO preparation to fit them fur manure, 
The decomposition slowly proceeds bee 
neath the soil; the soluble matters are 
gradually dissolved, and the slight fer 
mentation that goes on, checked by the 
want of a free communication of air, 
tends to render the woody fibre soluble, 
without occasioning the rapid dissipation 
of elastic matter. 

When old pastures are broken up and 
made arable, not only has the soil been 
enriched by the death and slow decay of 
the plants which have left soluble mat- 
ters in the soil; but the leaves and roots 
of the grasses living at the time, and oc- 
cupying so large a part of the surface, 
afford saccharine, mucilaginous, and ex. 
tractive matters, which become imme. 
diately the food of the crop; and the 
gradual decomposition affords a supply 
fur successive years. 

Rape cake, which is used with great 
success aS a manure, contains a large 
quantity of mucilage, some albuminous 
matter, and asmall quantity of oil, Thus 
manure should be used recent, and kept 
as dry as possible before it is applied, 
It forms an excellent dressing for turnip 
crops; and ig most economically ape 
plied by being thrown into the soil at the 
same time with the seed. Whoever 
wishes to see this practice in its highest 
degree of perfection, should attend Mr. 
Coke’s annual sheep-shearing at Holk- 
ham. ' 

Malt dust consists chiefly of the infant 
radicle separated from the grain. I have 
never made any experiment upon this 
manure ; but there is great reason to supe 
pose it must contain sacchanne matter; 
and this will account for iis powerful 
effects, Like rape cake it should Le 
used as dry as possible, aud its fermens 
tation prevented, ; 

Linseed cake is LOO valuable asa food 
for cattle, to be much employed as & 
manure; the analysis of linseed was re~ 
ferred to in the third Lecture, Lhe 
water in which flax and hemp are steeped 
for the purpose of obtaining the pure 
vegetable fibre, has considerable terti- 
lizing power, It appears to coulail & 
substance analnyous to albumen, a0 
likewise much vegetable extractive mats 
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tain degree of fermentation is absolutely 
necessary to obtain the flax and hemp in 
a proper state; the water to which they 
have been exposed, should therefore be 
used asa manure as soon as the vegetable 
fibre is removed from it, 

Sea weeds, consisting of different spe- 
cies of fuci, alyw, and contersa, are 
much used as a manure on the sea coasts 
of Britaiv and Ireland, By digesting the 
common fucus, which is the sea weed 
usually most abundant on the coast, in 
builing water, I obtained from it one- 
eighth of a gelatinous substance, which 
had characters similar to mucilage. A 
guaniity distilled gave nearly four-fifths 
of its weight of water, but no ammonia ; 
the water had an empyreumatic and 
slightly sour taste; the ashes contained 
sea salt, carbonate of soda, and carbo- 
naceous matter. The gaseous matter 
afforded was small in quantity, princi- 
pally carbonic acid and gaseous oxide of 
carbon, with a little hydrocarbonate. 
This manure is transient in its effects, 
and does not last for more than a single 
crop, which is easily accounted for from 
the large quantity of water, or the ele- 
ments of water it contains. It decays 
without producing heat when exposed to 
the atmosphere, and seems as it were to 
melt down and dissolve away. I have 
seen a large heap entirely destroyed in 
less than two years, nothing remaining 
but a little black fibrous matter. 

Dry straw of wheat, oats, barley, 
beans and peas, and spoiled hay, or any 
other similar kind of dry vegetable mat- 
ter, is, in all cases, useful manure. In 
general, such substances are made to 
ferment before they are employed, though 
it may be doubted whether the prac- 
tice should be indiscriminately adopted. 
From 400 grains of drv barley straw I 
obtained eight grains of matter soluble in 
water, which had a brown colour, and 
tasted like mucilage. From 400 grains 
of wheaten straw I obtained five grains 
of a similar substance. There can be 
no doubt that the straw of different crops 
immediately ploughed into the ground, 
affords novrishment to plants; but there 
is an objection to this method of using 
straw from the difficulty of burying long 
straw, and from its rendering the hus- 
bandry foul. When straw is made to 
ferment, it becomes a more manageable 
manure; but there is likewise on the 
whole a preat loss of nutritive matter, 
More manure is perhaps supplied for a 
siugle crop; but the land is less improved 

than it would be, supposing the whole of 


the vegetable matter could be finely di. 
vided and mixed with the soil, Tr i 
usual to Carry straw that can be em. 
ployed for no other purpose to the dunge 
hill, to ferment, and decompose ; but it 
is worth experiment, whether it may not 
be more economically applied when 
chopped small by a proper machine, and 
kept dry till it is ploughed in for the ase 
ofacrop. In this case, though: it would 
decompose much more slowly, and prs 
duce less effect at first, yet its influence 
would be much more lasting. 

Mere woody fibre seems to be the only 
vegetable matter that requires fermenta. 
tion to render it nutritive to plants, 
Tanners spent bark is a substance of this 
kind, 

Inert peaty matter is a substance of 
the same kind. It remains for years exe 
posed to water and air, without under. 
going change; and in this state yields 
little or no nourishment to plants. 

Wood-ashes imperfectly formed, that is, 
wood-ashes containing much charcoal, 
are said to have been used with success 
as a manure. A part of their effects 
may be owing to the slow and gradual 
consumption of the charcoal, which seems 
capable, under other circumstancés than 
those of actual combustion, of absorbing 
oxygene so as to become carbonic acid, 
Manures from animal substances, in gee 
neral, require no chemical preparation to 
fitthem for the soil. The great object 
of the farmer is to blend them with the 
earthy constituents in a proper state of 
divjsion, and to prevent their too rapid 
decomposition. The entire parts of the 
muscles of land animals, are not come 
monly used as manure, though there are 
many cases in which such an application 
might be easily made. Horses, dogs, 
sheep, deer, and other quadrupeds that 
have died accidentally, or of disease, 
after their skins are separated, are often 
suffered to remain exposed to the air, or 
immersed in water till they are destroyed 
by birds or beasts of prey, or entirely 
decomposed; and in this case most of 
their organized matter is lost for the 
laad in which they lie, aud @ considers 
able portion of it employed in giving of 
nexious gases to the atmosphere By 
covering dead animals with five @ six 
times their bulk of soil, mixed with one 
part of lime, and suffering them to ree 
main for a few months; their decompo- 
sition would impregnate the soi! with 
soluble matters, so as to render i¢ an 
excellent manure; and by mixing 4 little 


fresh quicklime with it at the time of 
removal 
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yemoval, the disagreeable effluvia would 
be in a great measure destroyed ; and it 
might be applied in the same way as any 
other manure to Crops. 

Fish forms a powerful manure in what. 
ever state it is applied ; but it cannot be 
ploughed in too fresh, though the quan- 
tity should be limited. Mr. Young res 
cords an experiment, in which herrings 
spread over a field and ploughed in for 
wheat, produced so rank a crop, that it 
wasentirely laid beforeharvest. Amongst 
oily substances, graves and blubber are 
employed as manure, They are both 
most useful when mixed with sail, so as 
to expose a large surface to the air, the 
oxygene of which produces soluble mat- 
ter from them, Lord Somerville used 
blubber with great success at his farm in 
Surrey. It was made into a heap with 
soil, and retained its powers of fertilizing 
for several successive years. The care 
ton and hydrogene abounding in oily 
substances, fuily account for their effects; 
and their durability is easily explained 
from the gradual manner in which they 
ehange by the action of air and water., 

Bones are much used as a manure in 
the neighbourhood of London. After 
being broken and boiled for grease, they 
are sold to the farmer. The more di- 
vided they are, the more powerful are 
their effects. ‘The expense of grinding 
then in amill, would probably be repaid 
by the increase of their fertilizing pow- 
ers; and in the state of powder they 
might be used in the drill husbandry, and 
delivered with the seed in the same man- 
Nerasrape cake. Bone dust, and bone 
shavings, the refuse of the turning ma- 
Hulacture, may be advantagecusiy em- 
ployed in the same way. The basis of 
bone is constituted by earthy salts, prin- 
Cipally phosphate of lime, with some car- 
onate of lime and phosphate of magne- 
sa; the easily decomposable substances 
in bone are fat, gelatine, -and cartilage, 
Which scems of the same nature as Co- 
agulated albumen, 

Hair, woollen rags, and feathers, are all 
analogous in composition, and princi- 
pally consist of a substance similar to al- 
bumen, united to gelatine, This is shown 
by the ingenious researches of Mr. 
Hatchett. The theory of their operation 
Is sumilar to that of bone and horn shave 
ngs. The refuse of the different manu- 
factures of skin and leather, form very 
useful manures; such aa the shavings of 
the currier, furriers’ clippings, and the 
offals of the taneyard and of the glue- 
Raker, The gelatine gontained in every 
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kind of skin, 1s in a state fitted for its 
gradual solution or decomposition; and 
i — e — it lasts for a cone 

» and constantly affords @ 
supply of nutritive matter to the plants 
In its neighbourhood, 

Blood contains certain quantities of all 
the principles found in other animal sub- 
stances, and is consequently a very good 
manure. It has heen already siated, 
that it contains fibrine; it likewise con. 
tains albumen: the red particles in ig 
which have been supposed by many fos 
reign chemists to be coloured by iron, in 
a particular state of combination with 
oxygene and acid matter, Mr. Braade 
considers as formed of a peculiar animal 
substance, containing very little iron, 
The scum taken from the boilers of the 
sugar bakers, and which is used as ma- 
Nure, principally consists of bullock’s 
blood, which has been employed for the 
purpose of separating the impurities of 
common brown sugar, by means of the 
coagulation of its albuminous matter by 
the heat of the boiler. Amongst excree 
mentitious animal substances used as 
manures, urine is the une upon which the 
greatest nuinber of chemical experiments 
have been made, and the nature of which 
is best understood. The urine of the 
cow contains, according to the expen- 
inents of Mr, Brande, 


Water - - 65 
Phosphate of lime St» - 
Muriates of votassa and ammonia 15 
Sulphate of potassa - 6 
Carbonates, aud potassa, and 
ainmonia ss : 4 
Urea - - - 4 


The urine of the horse, according te 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin, contains 


Of carbunate o! line - ii 
— carbonate of soda . 9 
— benzoate of soda - 24 
— Muriate of potassa = 9 
— Urea - - 7 
— Water and mucilage = 940 


In addition to these substances, Me. 
Brande found in it phosphate of lime, 

The urine of the ass, the camel, the 
rabbit, and domestic fowls, have been 
submitted to different experunents, and 
their constitutions have been found smite 
lar. In the urine of the rabbit, in ads 
dition to most of the ingredients above 
inentioned, Vauquelis detected gelatine; 
and the same chemist discovered uric 
acid in the urine of domestic fowls, — 

Human urine contams a greate; variety 
of constituents tan any ather species 


examined, Urea, 
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Urea, uric acid, and another acid si- 
milar to it in nature, called rosacic acid, 
acetic acid, albumen, gelatine, a resinous 
matter, and various salts are found in it. 

Amongst excrementitious solid sub. 
stances used as manures, one of the most 
powerful is the dung of birds that feed on 
animal food, particularly the dung of sea 
birds. The guano, which is used toa 
great extent in South America, and which 
is the manure that fertilizes the sterile 

lains of Peru, is a production of this 
find. It exists abundantly, as we are in- 
formed by M. Humboldt, on the small 
islands in the South Sea, at Chinche, [lo, 
Iza, and Arica. 50 vessels are laden 
with it annually at Chinche, each of 
which carries from 1500 to 2000 cubical 
feet. It is used as a manure only in 
very small quantities, and particularly for 
crops of maize, 

The dung of sea birds has, I believe, 
never been used as a manure in this 
country; but it is probable that even the 
soil of the small islands on our coast, 
much frequented by them, would fertilize, 
Some dung of sea birds, brought from a 
rock on the coast of Merionethshire, pro. 
duced a powerfu!, but transient, effect on 
grass. It was tried, at my request, by Sir 
Robert Vaughan at Nannau. 

Night soil, it is well known, is a very 
powerful manure, and very liable to de- 
compose. It differs in its composition, 
but always abounds in substances com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogene, azote, and 
oxygene. From the analysis of Berze- 
lius, it appears that a part of it is always 
soluble in water; and in whatever state it 
is used, whether recent or fermented, it 
supplies abundance of food to plants, 

After night soil, pigeons’ dung comes 
pext in order, as to fertilizing power. I 
digested 100 grains of pigeons’ dung in 
hot water for some hours, and obtained 
from it 23 grains of soluble matters; which 
affurded abundance of carbonate of ame 
monia by distillation ; and left carbona- 
ceous matter, saline matter, principally 
common salt, and carbonate of lime, as a 
residuum. Pigeons’ dung, when moist, 
reailily ferments, and after fermentation 
contains less soluble matter than before : 
from 100 parts of fermented pigeons’ 
dung I obtained only eight parts of solus 
ble matter, which gave proportionally less 
carbonate of ammonia in distillation than 
recent pigeons’ dung. 

The dung of domestic fowls approaches 
very vearly in its nature to pigeons’ dung, 
Uric acid has been found in it. It gives 
earbonate of ammonia by distillation, and 


immediately yields soluble matter to wm 
ter. It is very liable to ferment, 

The dung of cattle, oxen and cows, hag 
been chemically examined by M, M. Eins 
hofand Thaer, They found that it cone 
tained matter soluble in water; and that 
it gave in fermentation nearly the same 
products as vegetable substances, ab. 
sorbing oxygene, and producing carbonie 
acid gas. 

The recent dung of sheep, and of deer, 
afford, when long boiled in water, solu. 
ble matters, which equal from two to 
three per cent. of their weight. Ihave 
examines these soluble substances, proe 
cured by solution and evaporation ; they 
conta a very small quantity of matter 
analogous to animal mucus, and are prine 
Cipally composed of a bitter extract, so- 
luble both in water and in alcohol. The 
give ammoniacal fumes by distillation, 
and appear to diiler very little in compo- 
sition. 

I watered sume blades of grass for 
several successive days with a solution of 
these extracts; they evidently became 
greener in consequence, and grew more 
vigorously than grass in other respects, 
under the same circumstances. ) 

The part of the dung of cattle, sheep, 
and deer, not soluble in water, appears 
to be mere woody fibre, and precisely 
analogous to the residuum of those vege. 
tables that form their food after they have 
been deprived of all their soluble mate- 
rials, 

The dung of horses gives a brown fluid, 
which when evaporated yields a bitter exe 
tract, which affords ammoniacal fumes 
more copiously than that from the dung 
of oxen. Ifthe pure dung of cattle is to 
be used as manure, like the other species 
of dung which have been mentioned, 
there seems no reason why it should be 
made to ferment, except in the soil; or, 
if suffered to ferment, it should be only 
ina very slight degree. The grass in the 
neighbourhood of recently voided dung 1s 
always coarse and dark green; some per- 
sons have attributed this to a noxious quae 
lity in unfermented dung, but it seems to 
be rather the result of an excess of food 
furnished to the plants. 

The question of the proper mode of 
the application of the dung of horses and 
cattle, however, properly belongs to the 
subject of composite manures, for t 18 
usually mixed in the farm-yard with straw, 
offal, chaff, and various kind of litter; and 
itself contains a large proportion O! ae 
brous vegetable matter, A slight ince 
pient fermentation is undoubtedly of = 
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ig the dunghill, for by means of it a dispo- 
sition is brevght on in the woody fibre to 
decay and dissolve, when it is carried to 
the land, or ploughed into the soil; and 
woody fibre is always in great excess in 
the refuse of the farm. Too great a de- 
ree of fermentation is, however, very 
prejudicial to the composite manure in 
the dunghill; it is better that there should 
be no fermentation at all before the ma- 
nure is used, than that it should be car- 
ried too far. This must be obvious from 
what has been already stated.~ The ex. 
ecss of fermentation tends tu the destruc- 
tion and dissipation of the most useful 
part of the manure; and the ultimate 
yesults of this process are like those 
of combustion. 

A great objection against slightly fer. 
mented dung is, that weeds spring up more 
juxuriantly where itis applied. If there 
are seeds carried out in the dung they cer. 
tainly will germinate, but it is seldom 
that this can be the case to any extent; 
and if the land is not cleansed of weeds, 
any kind of manure, fermented or unfer- 
mented, will occasion their rapid growth, 
If slightly fermented farm-yard dung is 
used as a top dressing for pastures, the long 
straws and unfermented vegetable matter 
temaining on the surface should be re- 
moved, as soon as the grass begins to rise 
vigorously, by raking, and carried back 
to the dunglill; in this case no manure 
will be lost, and the husbandry will be at 
once clean and ceconomical. 

In cases when farm-yard dung cannot 
be immediately applied to crops, the de- 
ttructive fermentation of it should be pre- 
vented as much as possible; the princi- 
ples on which this may be effected have 
been already alluded to. The surface 
should be defended as much as possible 
ftom the oxygene of the atmosphere; a 
compact marle, or a tenacious clay, offers 
the best protection against the air; and 
before the dung is covered over, or, as it 
Were, scaled up, it should be dried as 
much as possible. If the dung is found 
at any time to heat strongly, it‘should be 
turned over, and cooled by exposure to 
air, When dung is to be preserved for 
any time, the situation in which it is kept 
8 of importance. It should, if possible, 
be defended from the sun. To preserve 
itunder sheds would be of great use; or 
to make the site of a dunghill on the north 
side of a wall. The floor on which the 
dung is heaped, should, if possible, be 
Paved with flat stones; and there should 
be a little inclination from each side to- 


raids the centre, in which there should 
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fluid matter ma be cole My sage a 
of the land +e: : ected for the use 
dense mucila; pea peer pacar ney 
aginous and extractive Auid 
is suifered to drain away from the dung- 
hill, so as to be entirely lost to the 
farm. 

_ Street and roud dung, and the swee 
ings of houses, may be all regarded as 
Composite manures; the constitution of 
them is necessarily various, as they are 
derived from a number of different sube 
stances, These manures are usually ape 
plied in a proper manner, without being 
fermented, 

Soot, which is principally formed frona 
the combustion of pit-coal or coal, genes 
rally contains likewise substances derived 
from animal matters. This is a very 
powerful manure, It affords ammoniacal. 
salts by distillation, and yields a brown 
extract to hot water, of a bitter taste. I¢ 
likewise contains an empyreumatic oil, 
Its great basis is charcoal, in a state in 
which it is capable of being rendered so- 
luble by the action of oxygene and 
water, 
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funding system can be made to supply 
their wants. Hitherto, such demoniacal 
passions have been checked by want of 
means; but of late, alas, they have 
reigned uncentrolied, and seem likely to 
wamtain their horrible ascendanty, till 
they have exhausted all their resources, 
or if these are indefinite, til the two last 
survivors of the human race have de- 
stroyed cach other! On the subject of 
money and finance, this volume of Mr, 
Prince SMITH is a complete system, 
and is an improvement in that depart- 
ment of the science of Adam Smith, in 
the degree in which new facts and 
reiterated discussions have introduced 
us to a better acquaintance with the 
subject. } 
NATIONAL POWER. 
FEXLIREE powers may be said to rule 
the world: money, arts, and arms ; 
er wealth, knowledge, and force. 

It ought not, therefore, to excite sure 
prise that the circumstances of the pree 
sent time have occasioned extensive in- 
quiry and various opinion. A nation, 
populous, mighty in arms, rich in come 
werce, profound in science, skilful in 
arts, is arrived at a new era in political 
economy. Burthened with debt and 
taxation, it is absolutely without money, 
Its debts are estimated at more than 
eivit hundred millions, the average re- 
venue is 63,763,746; the annual loans 
are 12,675,548, and the total expendi- 
ture $2,205,066, taking the estimate 
ot the year 1811; while the inceme 
tax, upon the private revenue of all 
persons having 60]. a year, amounts to 
11,000,000!. and the total of such reve- 
nue to about 110,000,000]. Yet is ail 
this revenue and expenditure managed 
with much facility. The different amounts 
are setticd by the exchange of certain 
pieces of paper, witha quantity of dollar- 
tokens aud bad shillings, from which 
every stamp of authority is effaced. 


CREDIT. 

Credit, said the apostle of revolution, 
the cclebrated Paine, is suspicion asleep. 
Paper credit, he might now say, is main- 
tained at its highest point by the awak- 
ening of terror. Never was the alarm 
against paper more violent, never was its 
circulation more extensive or more ine 
creasing. It is fear only which now gives 
@ currency to paper so universal that, at 
its lowest estimate, it will be impossible 
to convert it into coin at ils true stand. 
ard, and, therefore, impossible to pay it, 
ui any legitimate sense. It is fear alone 
whieh will sustain “| tll the hour when 


its evils shall so outweigh its benefits, 
that the whole nation will cry aloud for 
its destruction. 

How near or how distant may be that 
yy it is not for any one to pronounce; 

ut it seems a reasonable opinion, that 
there are certain elements in the come 
position of public credit, which must 
finally lead to its overthrow. And that 
nations, having for above a century in. 
volved themselves in debt, will, like ine 
dividuals, find the burthen insupportable, 
and endeavour to shake it off, 

‘Ilume pronounced, that either the 
nation must destroy public credit, or 
public credit must destroy the nation, 
By nation, he understands, of course, the 
state; since the only means of destroying 
a people are by the mortality of war and 
desolation, by plague, pestilence, and 
famine: and we have seen one nation of 
Europe rise like Antezus, as a giant ree 
freshed, from having fallen with the ruin 
of her finances. 

We have seen France stripped of all 
her gold, unsheath the sword of cone 
quest, bring wealth in abundance to her 
treasury, by the plunder of surrounding 
states, and maintain a circulation of coin, 
unparalleled in purity and extent by any 
of her neighbours. Whether a similar 
fate is reserved for England, no one can 
venture to surmise. But there are many 
amongst us, who look to a national bank- 
ruptcy as to a state of regeneration: as 
the era from which to date a new Career 
of glory and of grandeur to the British 
name and the British constitution. 

SINKING FUMD. 

By others, however, it is thought that 
the discovery of the sinking fund is like a 
new power in mechanics, and will en 
able the state to roll on, with the ever- 
lasting course of the planetary system, 
through a splendid zodiac of debt and 
taxation, revenue and expenditure, bank 
noies and exchequer bills, annual loans 
and quarterly accumulations of interest, 
repurchases of oid debts, and immediate 
integrations of new ones. To such viste 
onaries, the bank and the tax office ap- 
pear the sources of political light and 
vitality, as necessary to the preservation 
of liberty and commerce, as the sun an 
moon to the ruling of the day and night. 

THE AUTHOR'S OPINION. 

A friend to truth and to his country 
may, however, be permitted to stand be- 
tween these antagonists in opinions uae 
holding that debt cannot be pea 
pronounce, that, while he fears the amr 
ing fund will be discovered, in the " 











tohave more of deception in it than is 
generally supposed, yet there are terrors 
jy a national bankruptcy, which may 
well give us pause before we declare an 
act of insolvency to deliver the state from 
its present enthralment. 

An impartial observer may speak his 

opinions, or rather confess his fears ex- 

plicitly. Of the two parties in the House 
of Commons, one has pronounced, that 
the state is in danger from the exten- 
sion of paper credit; that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to restore coin into cir- 
culation, and for this purpose, to compel 
the bank of England to pay all its notes 
within two years. While the opposite 
side agree in the necessity of restoring 
the currency of coin, but declare that the 
time is not arrived at which it can be 
effected. ‘The latter enumerate the va- 
rious items of taxation, revenue and ex- 
penditure, and the amount of bank- 
notes, omitting to notice those of country 
bankers; and declare, that it is quite im- 
possible to support the circulation re- 
quisite for these purposes with a sinaller 
number of notes. They propose, there- 
fore, to delay the time of payment till 
the arrival of peace; when the bank of 
England will, by the present statute law 
ofthe realm, be compelled to pay all its 
notes on demand, after six months from 
the signing of a definitive treaty. 

POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 

“The necessity of the times,” is a 
phrase of constant occurrence, but it has 
never yet been explained. Necessity is 
sometimes a salutary principle, and ad- 
versity in her milder form is a moral 
teacher of unrivalled power, who is at 
ouce the touchstone of wit, and the spur 
of industry. Not so, however, when 
hecessity, as in the present period, as- 
sumes the form of want, and frowns de- 
spair on every labour: not so when every 
man, haunted by the evil genius of Si- 
syphus, moves forward, with unceasing 
itrugvles, the wheel of his adverse for- 
tune; and at every expected station of 
his hope, beholds it roll back with per- 
verse malignity. Not so, when ex- 
hausted labour, instead of tranquillity, 
Suds nothing but keen anxious penury in 
retirement; and when the cares of a 
parent to place a child in the moderate 
independence of a permanent estate, 
Prove at last that incessant labour, or 
absolute want, must be the lot of all 
men, 

Ia such times there can be no influ. 
fice of the middle class, no prevailing 
tenuiment of calm dignity and refined 
Montury Mac. No, 243. 
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philosophy: all is contention, struggle 
heat, anxiety, desperation giddy vani A, 
4) ‘ae : | nity 
idle dissipation, and gloomy want, wR 
The State of society has undergone 
an alarming change; luxury increases 
amongst all classes; and it is unavoide 
able in a state of arts and manufactures 
rapidly progressive, Speculation pros 
ceeds with various success, notorious in 
the splendour of its rise, and forgotten in 
the obscurity of its fall, Money daily 
decreases fust in value; the wants of 
every man increase, as his income grows 
more unequal to their supply: the poor 
are driven to despair, the rich are goaded 
by their necessities. Political corruption 
and a train of innumerable vices rise in 
pestilential exhalations from the sordid 
mixture of pining want, overheated 
speculation, and loose extravagance, 
Whence, if not from these causes, arise 
the encreasing thirst of lucre, and that 
devotion to parliamentary influence, 
which has banisked from the country 
the independence of the lesser gentry! 
Whence the restlessness of all classes in 
their actual situation, and the ceaseless 
desire of change! Whence the decrease 
of the moral influence of the virtuous, 
but poor and disregarded clergyman ! 
Whence the cupidity of office! Whence 
the contempt of all virtuous indifference 
to the acquisition of money! Whence 
the repeated failures of so many collec- 
tors and distributors of the public re- 
venue; who become peculators and des 
faulters amidst splendour, and with the 
countenance of the great; when all are 
obliged to confess, that while their emo- 
luments seem adequate to every fair ex- 
pence, all settled expence becomes rus 
inous, without a nominal revenue daily 
increasing ! 
The ordinary thirst for money, and its 
necessary depreciation, will in some dee 
gree account for these facts so fully ace 
knowledyed. But, add to the temptas 
tions of lucre the increasing pressure of 
the times, occasioned by the daily and 
rapid decrease of the value of money, & 
new power of manifold attraction 15 1n- 
mediately given to this natural passion, 
and innumerable victims, who would else 
escape, are brought within the vortex of 
its most destructive influence. 
Let the virtuous amongst UF legisla 
tors reflect deeply on this single —_e 
and discover that these are the infallible 
effects of a debased currency, oe 
verts appareat wealth into rea tee 
and loudly will they demand a reform in 
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money: which may bring us back to set- 
tled rates of exchange, and settled habits 
of economy; and with the uniformity of 
the coin, and the equality of paper, re- 
store to us the more uniform practice of 
virtue and moderation. 

Amongst other topics 6f some novelty 
introduced into this work, are the esti- 
mated dangers of the sinking fund; and 
if this universal panacea of state insol- 
vency, this nosirum of duplicate propor. 
tion, be not founded on an erroneous 

rinciple, in which the numerical powers 
of calculation are mistaken for the phy- 
sical powers of money, let it remain, 
But if its real theory is of questionable 
efficacy, let it be examined, through the 
medium of the press, with adequate cau- 
tion ; let it be discussed with freedom and 
philosophy; and, if in the end necessity 
demands it, let it be destroyed. 

But to innovate, or to destroy without 
examination, is odiousand rash ; and the 
minister that shall touch it before the 
press has prepared the nation for its re- 
moval, will risk the contempt of the li- 
bera!, and the detestation of a disap- 
pointed people. 

By the press then, let the sinking fund, 
and its operation be previously exa- 
mined; and let not, as on some recent 
occasions, disguised and indirect censures 
be insinuated against the freedom of 
public inquiry into existing institutions, 
and the abuses of ill-delegated power; 
for itis aryht, without which freedom 
has no security, virtue no honour, base. 
sess no ulamy, and truth and science no 
air or nutriment, 

flappy is the author of this work to 
have been, In any the most humble de- 
gree, the advocate of the equal and mu. 
tual rights of religious toleration anda 
free press; and never may it escape the 
recoliection of his fellow Britons, that the 
press is the safest oracle of public opi- 
nion, to inform, to controul, and to di- 
rect, even the faithful delegates of a 

people, truly represented by honest elec- 
tion, in the legislative assembly of the 
nation; while the free unbiassed opinion 
of an enlightened, liberal, uncorrupted, 
unbewildered, and undeluded people, is 
the true support of free government, the 
basis of legitimate authority, and the 
spring and source of all that is pure and 
illusirious in the dignity of rightful 
thrones. 
THE LAW OF NATURE, 
Law is, essentially, a rule of conduct, 


whether imposed by reason or by civil 
AuLhorily. 


The laws of peculiar states are rules 
of conduct impesed by the state, 

The law of nature is that rule of cone 
duct which is most convenient for man 
generally; and which arises out of a due 
consideration of his duties and corres 
spondent rights, in a state of societ 
generally, without reference to particular 
customs and institutions, 

It is discoverable by the light of reason. 

Kis obligation is the duty, which each 
man owes to his neighbour, of doing, in 
every case, that which is most conducive 
to the peace, good order, and well being 
of society. 

Which is, as it were by way of emi- 
nence, the social compact; since society 
implies a consent, arising from necessity, 
to live together in peace. 

The necessity, which produces the 
consent, is the natural authority which 
imposes the law of peace. Retaliation 
is the sanction by which the law is er 
forced. 

This law is observed, or professed, by 
all nations in their mutual intercourse; 
and regulates the conduct of all moral 
men in civilized states, independently of 
the municipal laws. 

It forms the basis of all municipal 
laws; not connected with unjust fiscal 
exactions, or superstitious incroachments 
on civil power; often supplies their de- 
fects, moderates, controuls, counteracts, 
and finally reforms them. 

Its effects are, principally, observed in 
the laws respecting contracts, commerce 
and war; and its authority is universally 
acknowledged, and enforced, under the 
name of equity, in every civilized nation. 

When municipal Jaws violate any 
of its fundamental principles, they gra 
dually fall into disuse, and are necessarily 
evaded, 

Tie origin of the law of nature and its 
sanctions, is differently accounted for, by 
different authors. They refer it to con- 
science, to an internal monitor, a moral 
sense, divine justice, the will of God, 

natural or revealed religion. But ai! 
these different views are equally just; in 
as much, as the peace and good order of 
society must be consentaneous to justice, 
whether it be stiled natural or divine ; to 
good conscience; to every sense of mo- 
rality and religion, as well natural a 
revealed. ; ; 

In every state is man subject to tlis 
law ; which is operative, where all other 
laws are silent; and which is never ¥' 
olated without injury to society, through 


some individual; and, most meoqeenly. 
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fo the ultimate disadvantage, either of 
him who commits the wrong, or of his 
relatives and descendants. 

The law of nature is, therefore, uni- 
versal and inviolable. It is the law of 
nations, because with them, all positive 
law ceases; and, there being no superior 
authority to whom they can appeal, in- 
dividual nations are like individual men 
jjving without municipal laws. They 
respect each other’s rights, in the hope 
of preserving their own; they violate 
them, when their passions overcome their 
reason, and their dread of retaliation is 
diminished, through a consciousness of 
their own strength, or the imbecility of 
their neighbours. Thus they act with 
more or less justice, fraud, or violence, 
according to the disposition of their 
rulers, the spirit of the times, and the 
state of knowledge and civilization ; which 
humanize their characters, moderate 
their ambition, and create a sort of re- 
finement in moral sense amongst nations, 

This law being discoverable only by 
the light of reason; being, in effect, the 
natural equity which results from an ime 
proved knowledge of the real organization 
of society, and of the true interests of 
mankind; is improved, regulated, and 
rendered operative and effectual, by the 
increase of knowledge, wisdom, and ex- 
perience only. It preserves peace, and 
reguiates commerce; it inspires active 
Virtue; it encourages arts, prometes be- 
nevoleuce, mitigates warfare, and ad- 
vances happiness, universally. Its es. 
sence is right reason; its end the well- 
being of man. It is the animating gee 
Nius of all society. Ttis the main support 
of ail civil institutions. 

Yet it is for such institutions that some 

bewildered declaimers have pronounced, 
that man has yielded up his liberty, and 
quited the freedom of a state of nature, 
to submit to the silken chains, or the 
galling manacles of society. 
_ Absurd sophists! idle dreamers! Man 
iy by nature, social. In submitting to 
the law of nature, and the necessary in- 
stitutions of order in society, he has 
yielded up nothing; he has quitted no 
freedom; ‘elinquished no advantages. 

He has exchanged, mutually, a pledge 
of security; bound himself reciprocally 
with others to contribute to their mutual 
happiness, He has knit, as it were, the 
Union of peace and concord ; by forming 
the natural compact of society and civil 
order, for the preservation of his life and 
reedom, 


He is ina state of nature still; so far 
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as he is governed only b wise la 
founded on useful, yan, one equitable 
uae aed _ the law of nature and 

- forit is the first law of 
ae 

» his individual happiness, 
and the good of his posterity, 

It is this sort of tacit agreement to all 
the laws of right reason, which consti 
tutes the true social compact ; a compact 
which is the offspring of society, not its 
parent. For they err widely, who une 
derstand by it an agreement, previous to 
the existence of society; since society 
is necessary to the existence of man, 
And its compacts, as founded in nature 
merely, are necessary and purely bee 
neficial. 

If man has not gained, or if he hag 
lost any thing in society, it has been by 
the combined effects of the ignorance of 
the many, and the subtle frauds of the 
few. The error is neither in man, in 
nature, nor in society, in general; but in 
particular frauds and individual usure 
pations, which reason and knowledge 
will in time redress, 

DEFINITION OP MONEY, 

1. Real money is made of silver, gold, 
or other precious metal, and is a come 
modity of intrinsic value, 

2. It is raised by labour, and pure 
chased with commodities. 

3. Its real value is the price of such 
labour. 

4. It is so durable as te be almost 
indestructible. 

5. It is divisible almost to infinity. 

6. It is used hy the convention of all 
nations, and ail ages, as the representae 
tive of all things wanted. 

7. It serves as a pledge and surety 
that whenever the want of any thing 
vendible shall occur, it will be speedily 
gratified, by exchange+or It, many 

8. Its name in Greek and Latin, is 
nonisma, and nummus, derived from nO- 
mos, & word signifying law; which te 
dicates that it 1s in part founded on ¢one 
vention. er 

9. As this convention is universal, the 
law is a law of all nations, and a law of 


nature. : 
ARISTOTLE S DEFINITION. 


~ «& Money, which represents the value 
of all other things, varies in its own, 
but the variations (meaning of oe “wr 
ney) are less considerable than t cn 0 
most other substances. It serves, ¢ “. 
fore, to fix their price, and : o er 
them commensurate with each ot ~~ ; 
thus performing & function essential to 
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the existence of civil society: for com- 
munity could not subsist without exe 
change; nor exchange without equality ; 
nor equality without a common mea- 
sure.” 

AXIOMS CONCERNING MONEY. 

Variations in the value of Money. 

1. Monev, which represents the value 
of all other things, varies in its own. 

2. But its variations are less considera- 
ble than those of most other substances. 

8. It varies as the effective demand for 
it, and its own quantity or supply. 

4. Both its quantity and its effective de- 
mand vary, as the commodities by which 
it is first purchased, and for which it is 
exchanged, 

5. These exchangeable commodities 
vary in quantity and value as population 
and the productiveness and quantity of 
Jabour. 

6. Its quantity and effect also vary as the 
number of exchanges or degree of its cir- 
culation; which varies as population, and 
as the quantity of commodities; which 
also varies as the distribution of wealth; 
as the productive arts; as commerce, 
and the arts of money-dealing ; and as 
luxury and economy. 

Money a good common Measure. 

8. Money is a 200d common measure of 
all things in exchange. It is indeed the 
best knuwn. 

9, Exchange is essential to society. 

10. Equality is essential to exchange, and 
money produces this equality. 

11. The exchangeable value of money 
has a tendency to equality every where, 

2. But it is never equal in all places ; 
but is constantly fluctuating by the opera- 
tions of commerce. 

13. To illustrate it by a figure, money in 
cominerce, is like the water of the ocean, 
which is elevated by the swell of the 
tides perpetually, has a constant ten- 
dency to subside into a level, and is 
therefore never stagnant or at rest. 

Price and Value. 

14. Price, is the money given for a com- 
modity; and value in exchange, the 
commodity given for money. 

15. Prices vary with the relative quantity 
of money, and the stock of commodi- 
ties In the maiket. 

16. The value of money is estimated by 
the quantity of commodities which it 
will purchase, 

17. Prices determine this value. 

13. Increase of money advances prices, 

_ 19. The advance of price is the diminu- 
tion of the value of money. 

20. Prices are steady or unsteady, when 


the demand and supply of commatities 
and of money are regular or steady, of 
the reverse. 

21. Prices become steady, when money 
has got into circulation, and measured 
the price of many commodities, 

Of Wealth. 

22. Wealth is the possession of produce 

tive, permanent, and consumable com. 


modities. 
Symbol of Wealth. 

23. Money, being a pledge or symbol of 
value, is a pledge of wealth. 

Increase of Money Increase of Wealth, 

24. The increase of money, as a pledge 
or symbol, can be no increase of wealth, 
until the wealth, which the pledge or 
symbol represents, is forthcoming. And 
while it decreases prices, it is no ins 
crease of wealth; but may become so, 
by exportation and the purchase of com- 
modities, which are wealth. 

25. The expectation of this increase 
may be called convertibility of money 
into wealth, 

Commerce, what. 

26. If prices are higher in one place 
than another, commodities will be carried 
from the one to the other, while the difs 
ference will pay the charge of conveyance. 

27.'This promotes trade and commerce, 

8. Commerce tends to bring prices ta 
a level. / 

29. The effects of commerce can only be 
impeded by financial and other restric- 
tions; except such as are for the mains 
tenance of good faith. 

30. Commerce is necessary to the first 
introduction and continual supply of 
money. 

31. It circulates money, and effects the 
exchange of commodities universally. 


32. It tends to equalize the price of 


commodities, and the value of money ubl- 
versally; except as far as it is impeded 
by financial regulations. 

Medium of Exchange. 

83. Money is necessary to commerce as 
the medium of exchange. 

34. Money is the incitement to com- 
merce, by affording a ready and sale 
pledge of vaiue and medium of exchanges 

Money the chief object of Commerce. 


35. Monev, being considered as 4 


pledge, or symbol of wealth, is the chiei 
object of commercial exchanges 

36. Money can pass from nation to e 
tion only in exchange for value, 10 
bour or commodities. oF 

37. It is exchanged for commodities, 
when the price is higher where the come 
modities are to be consumed. 

38. By 
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#9. By the above axioms, 15, 18, prices 
will be higher where the relative quan- 
ity of money is greater, and where the 
productiveness and quantity of labour 
and skill in commerce are less, 

Equalization of the Quantity of 

Money. 

39. Byexchange in commerce, the rela- 
tive quantity of money will be reduced 
or equalized. 

40. As money is the pledge or symbol 
of wealth, commodities, being valued in 
money, pass from nation to nation in 
exchange, upon a sense of equality. 

: Of Foreign Expenditure. 

41, Labour being valued in money, if 
any state, by convention, agree to per. 
form certain offices of labour for ano- 
ther, aS in war, money or commo- 
dities must pass to pay for it. The price 
of such labour is called a subsidy. 

42. This, as well as the pay of armies 
and agents of the state in foreign coun- 
ries, is called foreign expenditure. 

43, Domestic trade occasions a circulas 
tion of money, in exchange for labour and 
commodities, and in payment of taxes, 
or the price of the labour of the state, 
the one for the other. 

44, Foreign commerce effectuates the 
exchange of labour, or foreign expendi- 
ture, money and commodities ; to which 
may be added the payment of rent and 
aunuities, from the inhabitant of one 
country to the inhabitant of another. 

True Balance of Commerce. 

45. ln trade and commerce, these ar- 

ticles must balance each other equally. 
Commerce spreads Money. 

46. The quantity of money which passes 
from one nation to another must be re- 
gulated by the supply from the mines, 
and by axioms § and 15. 

47. Commerce equalizes this supply, 
and disperses the money raised at the 
mines all over the world, 

48. The supply being definite the cir- 
culation of money cannot exceed it. 

Balance of Trade. 

49. The old notion of a balance of 

trade, meaning that an importation of 
money is the only beneficial trade, 1s 
absurd. Such an importation is useful, 
or otherwise, according as money 1s 
the real pledge or symbol of wealth. 
_ 50. As money comes into any country 
vy commerce, in exchange for wealth 
or labour, it goes out, also, in exchange 
tor wealth or labour. 

51. A balance of trade invariably on 
ue side cannot be paid in money; except 
where the country paying the balance 


‘happened witl 
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possesses the exclusive property of the 
mines, or either an exc 
trade with 
mines, 


lusive or superior 
the country possessing the 


Credit defined. 

52. Credit, in commerce, isa pledge of 
faith for the payment of money. 

53. Credit gives ehaeaniens: inane 
to the quantity of money, as money dues 
an apparent increase of wealth, 

Bills of Exchange. 

54. Bills of exchange and promissory 
notes are evidences of credit. 

55. Increase of bills of exchange and 
promissory notes is an apparent increase 
in the effectual quaatity of money, 

56. Credit being a pledge for money, 
and money a pledge for wealth, wealth 
is increased by neither, till the thing 
apparently represented by them, that is 
wealth, is forthcoming. 

Credit affects Prices. 

57. Increase of credit, bills, and notes, 
increases prices. 

58. Credit is ideal, and matter of opi- 
nion. 

59, Credit does not vary, as the labour 
and commodities by which money is 
first purchased, nor as the productiveness 
and quantity of jabour. 

69. Increase of credit, and of bills and 
notes, is indefinite, and has no fixed or 
definite proportion to labour and come 
modities, or to their production. 

61. Credit being ideal has no natural 
limit. ° 

OF DEBASING COIN. 

As coin, or money, is rendered less 
valuable, by dimimisning either its weight 
or purity; it has frequently happened, 
that the ruling powers of every nation 
have, by all these methods, for particular 
purposes, and for temporary advantages, 
diminished the value of the coins, ree 
taining their nominal values. 

Although this is @ plain fraud, the 
ruling powers in all Sales, mn early 
times, have committed 1. But there 1s 
reason to hope it will not be attempted 
avain; at least, not for the same reason, 
Fraud is seldom long-sighted ; and iree 
quently injures itselt. On a great -_" 
it is productive ot pure mpischiel, ain hen 
an advantage to no one. And so it has 
} the monarchs who have 


wantonly altered or debased their Coine 


age. * 
What is the principle? 
of exchange is broken, by attempting (0 
make a guinea pass for half its value; oF 
half its value be exchanged for a guinea. 


The equality 
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nor exchanges take place without equa- 
lity. This is one of the first laws of 
nature, which are inviolable. No tv. 
rant, however powerful, can break it, 
The equity of commerce discovers the 
fraud, and circulation ceases, till the 
error is corrected. 

Paper money was introduced about 
the time when the monarchs of England 
ceased to debase the coin; and it has 
been resorted to by every state in Eu. 
rope, and by the republic of America. 
Its mischievous effects have in many 
states been most severely felt; and it 
has then ceased to ubtain any currency. 

Notes are increased gradually, from 
day to day, and their effect is slowly 
perceived in the rise of prices. For such 
an increase of money necessarily raises 
prices. Land grows dearer; bread rises 
constantly ; wages cannot keep pace with 
it; the poor starve; the rich find their 
mcomes inadequate to their expenditure, 

At length, the demands of the state 
mecrease rapidly; the money must be in. 
creased with equal rapidity; and’ prices 
rise as rapidly. With the rise of prices, 
the demands of the state increase; the 
pry of the army becomes insufficient ; 
the army demands an increase; more 
new paper money must be issued; and 
prices stil] increase, The officers of the 
state require higher salaries; the army 
again demands higher pay; and more 
money is again made. 

Till at last it is found that increase of 
money and rise of prices revolve in an 
endless circle. The money is increased ; 
but not its effect. General discontent 
prevails; the ministers find it of no use 
to continue to struggle against the law of 
nature; which by the equality of ex- 
change, constantly defeats their purpose. 
Justice is then resorted to, as the only 

olicy which can restore public tranquil. 
hey; the coinage is reformed; and the 
state by adhering to good faith, recovers 
its equilibrium, 

CIRCULATING MEDIUM, 

Mr. Rose says nothing of country bank 
Notes, and states the circulating medium 
of Great Britain to be, 








In 1798, Coin , » £355,000,000 
Bank of England Notes 11,278,000 

£ 46,278,000 

Tn 1811, Coin ° ° 5,000,000 


Bank of England Notes 25,000,000 





£26,000,000 





—— 


Mr, Johnstone points out this omission, 


and‘ shows, that Mr. Rose should, 7, 

his own grounds, make our currency 

to he, 

Tn 1798, Coin , - £30,000,000 
Bank of England Notes 11,000,000 
Country Bank Notes . 7,000,000 





£ 48,000,000 


a 





and at this time, 
In 1811, Coin ° ° 5,000,000 
Bank of England Notes 25,000,000 
Country Bank Notes . 32,000,000 





£ 60,000,000 





Mr. Bosanquet calculates the medium, 

In 1810, Gold , » £2,000,000 
Bank of England Notes 21,000,000 
Country Bank Notes . 27,500,000 





£ 50,500,000 





Mr. Johnstone considers the country 
bank notes of 11. and 2). to amount to 12 
millions, and he thinks all the country 
bank notes current to be, 

In1807 . £26,500,000 
1898 . 24,500,000 


1809 . 29,600,000 
1810 . 55,000,000 


And Mr. Richardson says they are 
$0,000,000]. including Scotland, Atthe 
saine periods were current, Bank of Eng- 
laud notes, 

In 1807 . £17,500,000 


1808 . 17,500,000 
1809 . 20,000,000 
1810 . 23,000,000 


The number of country banks, inclue 
ding those in London and Scotland, in 
1810, is shown, by particular enumeras 
tion, to be 796; and, reckoning the cir 
culation of each at an average of 40,0001. 
their notes would amount to $1,840,001, 

Mr. Johnstone, founding his calcula 
tion on the number of stamps issued, 
makes the sum of the circulation of these 
banks to be $2,000,000!. By the same cal- 
culation, Mr. Johnstone considers the 
sum circulated by country banks in 1803 
to have been 24,500,000I. The number 
of such banks in 1808 was 600 and up- 
wards ; and as the calculation at 40,0001. 
each, brings a similar result, It 1s reason- 
able to believe that the circulation 
may be safely assumed to be in that 
ratio. 

Mr. Trittsn, in his evidence before the 
Bullion committee, states his opinion 
be, that the average of each bank might 
be $0,000!.; but Mr. Johnstone appea's 
to go on stronger ground, as will appear 


Sw alculation of the 
from the following calcu mattis 





bal 
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gmount, estimating by the number of 


hanks, VIZ 
10 1793 280 at 40,0001, each=11,200,000 


1797 30 = 9,200,000 


18035 317 —20,680,000 
1808 600 or more =24,000,000 
1808 796 exactly —=31,840,000 


Mr, Johnstone says, ‘combining the 
issues of the bank of England with the 
jsues of private bankers, the whole pa- 
per circulation of the kingdom will be, 


L 
In 1807 . 44,090,000 
1808 . 42,000,000 
1809 . 49,500,000 
1810 . 56,000,000 


but he omits to consider any other dee 
scription of paper circulation. 

Mr. Blake considers bills of exchange 
ina very limited degree, as circulating 
medium; but the amount of * paper cir- 
culation provided for, independant of 
bank notes,” will appear deducible by 
calculations from the evidence before the 
Bullion committee. In this report it is 
shown, that every day a sum of four or 
five millions of paper in circulation is 
pid, withthe use of only 220, 0001. of bank 
of England notes, in fractional sums and 
balances, by forty-five bankers living in 
London; and that there are twenty-one 
hankers in London, with the bank of 
England, who separately discharge their 
engagements without attending at the 
clearing house. But if the daily balances 
were carried forward to one annual set- 
tlement, these bank notes could only be 
hecessary for a single day in the year, 
sid it might happen that the balances of 
demands would be of themselves equal. 
The whole sum of this private circulation 
may therefore become, in fact, wholly in- 
dependent of the bank of England notes; 
and the following calculation will afford 
some proofs of the importance of this 
Medium, 

Calculating $00 days in the 

year at 4% millions, the 

tun of paper éngage- 

ments discharged daily at 

the clearing house by 45 


bankers, will be annually 1,350,000,000 


These 45 bankers will pay 


attheircounters . , 150,000,000 
he 21 bankers who do not 
attend, will pay . . 400,000,000 


The bank of England, whic 
had in 1810, as generally 
believed, 15 millions of 
discounted paper at, or 
under, 65 days’ date, will 
receive back from indivi- 

uals about 250,000). per 
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a or nearly, per an- 
? ° ° . . 

The ditferent traders in Lon- — 
don who have no bankers, 
and all the acceptors in 
the country, which last in 
some parts of England, 
the city of Bristol particu. 
larly, are numerous, will 
pay very considerable 
sums, to be computed at 

The bills drawn and made 
payable at the bank of 
England, by the agents of 
government, &c. and cir- 
culating till theirmaturity, 
maybe  , ° ‘ 

Other sums in bills paid at 
the bank on acceptances 
at their house, for the 
banks of Scotland, and 
their private customers, 
maybe . . , 


100,000,000 


10,000,009 


5,000,000 





£2 085,000,000 





This amount, say 2,000,000,000, compre- 
hends all bills of exchange paid in Great 
Britain, foreign and inland, and at all 
dates, from a few days to several years, 

The whole of the circulating medium is 
calculated to serve two different pur- 
poses; first, in the transter of land, or 
real property, and financial business, 
which required formerly a medium of 
coin, and now of bank notes; secondly, 
in commercial transactions, which require 
chiefly, and in many parts entirely, a cite 
culation by bills of exchange. In the 
payments to government, however, the 
concerns of which may have been consi- 
dered too many, and in those of the land- 
ed proprictor, whose concerns are perhaps 
too few, to adinit of bills of exchange, 
they have not hitherto come into general 
use. 

Assuming that the landed and finan. 
cial circulating medium and the commer- 
cial-are_kept each distinct, the daily cir 
culating medium of this country will be 
divided by the following rouad nuin- 


bers:— 


First, commercial medium, 
consisting of bills of ex- 
change and paper, circu: 
lating on the credit of indi- 
viduals +. - .° 

Bankers notes not privileged, 
payable at different fixed 


£ 200,000,000 


dates, orondemand $0,000,000 
Second, landed and financial 

circulation, sale and rent 

of land, with hire for - 

bour, and collection © oe 








=o neal 
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taxes, consisting of bank of 
England notes as a substi- 





tute for gold ; ° 20,000,000 
Gold and othercoin .« =. 5,000,000 
£ 255,000,000 


4 





Tn certain instances even government 
taxes aie received in inland bills of ex- 
change; and in payment of labour, and 
generally in payment of small amounts, 
the use of notes is common alike to all, 


MORAL AND POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE 
DEPRECIATION OF MONEY, 

The increase of prices is the depre- 
ciation of money, which, if it occurs 
rapidly, either by the debasement of 
real money, or the inciease of credit 
notes, injures all persons whose income 
consists of a mere annuity or stipend, 
and, by reducing the effect of their 
expenditure, reduces them in the scale 
of society. 

Such persons consist, principally, of 
annuitants in the public funds, servants 
of the public, together with all oficers 
of the excise and customs, officers in 
the army and navy, soldiers and sailors ; 
except, in as much as some of these are 
partly supplied with food and clothing 
mm camp, quarters, and garrisons, or in 
hospitals, and atsea. Add to these all 
clergymen fiving on small beuefices, 
perpetual curacies, and rectomes, sup- 
ported either by tythes, uuder a modus, 
or a fixed stipend, 

This depreciation of money, however, 
docs not much alfect traders of any kind, 
particularly the greater merchants; for 
the reasons stated already. Nor does 
it much affect those officers of state, 
whose salaries ure accompanied with 
fees of office, and a per centage upon 
taxation, - 

it affects owners of land also, during 
the continuance of their leases. But 
they have a partial remedy, at the end 
of the lease, and, by reserving rents in 
corn or produce, will constantly be 
placed on an equality with all dealers 
in agricultural produce. It is probably, 
indeed, with the view of preserving to 
themselves the fair share of such pro- 
duce, that so many gentlemen have 
been compelled, by the continual and 
rapid increase of prices, to become cul- 
tivators of land themselves. This will 
sufficiently account for the increase of 
agricultural pursuits amongst the gentry, 
and isa circumstance of no small im- 
pyrtance, 

This iacrease of prices occasions also 


an universally increasing demand for 
money, since every man finds his ip. 
come daily less and less effective for the 
purpose of providing him with a supply 
for his support. It is in effect universal 
hecessity, and brings with it all the vir. 
tues and all the vices of necessity, 
The latter probably far outbalance the 
former; for this increase of prices and 
of necessity breeds disquiet in every 
mind, and engenders speculative adven. 
ture I commerce, arts, war, politics, 
letters, and religion. 

It may, indeed, be well conjectured, 
that such an increase of prices and dis. 
quiet disturbs the calm retirement of 
the religious establishments, which ean 
exist only in tranquil and_ philosophic 
habits. For, by depressing the state 
of the clergy, it diminishes their in- 
fluence, and gives encouragement to the 
innovation of more adventurous secta- 
rians, who are frequently paid by con. 
tributions, and generally earn a decent 
subsistence, while many of the regular 
clergy are reduced to a state of great 
poverty. How much the depreciation 
of money must have effected this, will 
appear from the simple fact, that the 
value of 501. a year at the reformation, 
calculated in our present prices, would 
be as 100 to 600 nearly, or perhaps 
650; and, allowing 501. a year for each 
living, which was the actual vaiue of 
the majority of them at that time, it 
follows that, in order to maintain the 
clergy in their relative rank, no living 
or curacy should be below 3001. a year. 
That it is almost impossible to defend 
the church establishment against the 
influence of the great class of dissenters 
called methodists, will appear [rom cone 
sidering the diminished value of church 
livings, and the activity of persons who, 
with the fervour of zeal, or enthusiasin, 
combine, in some instances, habits of 
gainful speculation. 

It is clear, that this rapid mcrease of 
prices, by producing universal neces-Ity, 
ust Operate many political and moral 
changes in the state. Its effects are, 
indeed, most severely felt by those who 
have the least means of increasing their 
incomes, by productive labour ; such as 
the female part of society, the aged and 
the infirm. And hence arise not only 
the increase of poor rates, but that dis- 
quietude, restlessness and repining & 
our condition, which produce mare 
gance and luxury, gambling and ads 
venture, in a greater degree, perliapss 
than any other known cause. . 
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In such an increasing state of prices 
labourers and workmen demand more 
wages; and, as they cannot meet upon 
equal terms with their masters, who 
have a capital to support them, while 
their manufactories stand still; they en- 
ter into combinations, or form mobs and 
commit violences, which always give 
occasion to severe laws against such 
combinations, or laws to maintain a 
maximum of prices in labour, 

For, it may be remarked, that such 
laws are found to have occurred, chiefly, 
when the currency was undergoing per- 
petual debasements; particulariy, in the 
reigns from Edward I. to the 43d year 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. And 
now, when money is, in effect, similarly 
debased, by the issue of paper and tlie 
alloy of excessive credit, beyond the 
possibility of its convertibility into coin, 
their necessity and severity will increase. 
The evil is corrected in some measure, 
however, by the demand of men for the 
army and navy, particularly the former, 
These are the depositories of all the 
necessitous and turbulent spirits amongst 
the lower classes, who, in other states 
of society, would form private bands of 
plunder, and be driven to absolute de- 
pravity. The more degraded, however, 
necessarily become infamous in society, 
and make up in all states the gangs of 
robbers and petty thieves. 

The increasing necessity of the times, 
as it is justly called, or the unuatural 
depreciation of money, offers tempta- 
tions to clerks and persons in offices of 
trust, of all ranks and conditions public 
aid private, to commit frauds. These 
are driven to great necessities, by having 
at first agreed to accept a bare suffi- 
ciency for support; necessity then in- 
creases, and frequently overcoines the 
sense of duty; added to which, by 
having the confidence and use of large 
sus, their estimate and measure of 
Value is very deceptive, as to their own 
affairs, 

OF THE BURTHEN OF TAXES, AND OF 
A TAX ON CAPITAL. 

Taxes are the means by which all 
the funds for the expenditure of the state 
are raised, and these are applied either 
in the ordinary support of the persons 
employed in its service, or in some ex- 


traordinary expenditure on occasions of 
The real effect of 


war and otherwise. 
taxation is to appropriate a certain por- 
tion of all the labour of the nation, which 
alone is ultimately productive of wealth, 
Montuiy Mac, No. 243. 
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to the suppo 

aan overt 4 those persons who are 
. r the purpose of the governe 

ment ot the state, 

Taxes ultimately resting in this ape 
propriation of labour, can i reality bear 
only upon the annual production and ree 
venue of the people, and cannot withe 
out the most destructive aud ‘unjust 
violations of private property, be made 
to bear on capital, We have conside red 
labour as the only source of wealth, na- 
tionally considered, though an individual 
may possess wealtli invested in houses, 
goods, money, or lands, which have all 
been acquired by labour originally, and 
by lending or employing these may be 
said to use his capital advantageously 
for the purpose of the new production 
of wealth. Labour and skill are alone 
the real sources of wealth; but it has 
been made a question what part of the 
national wealth ultimately bears the burs 
then of taxation, Locke is of opimon, 
that all taxes are patd by the land, and 
there is reason to think that, in a great 
measure, the proprietors of the land 
suffer the most by the heavy burthens of 
taxation, because indeed they are most 
capable of supporting the burthen, 

The taxing of land raises the price of 
all its productions, as the taxing of 
commodities raises their price. Hence 
every man’s income in money remaining 
the same, every tax must diminish the 
general consumption of the article taxed, 
and reduce the effective wealth of each 
individual. But, by the increase of cure 
rency and prices, and the improvements 
of skill in the productive eifect of la 
bour, this is in a great measure counters 
acted; and while the taxes are moderate 
a general equalization ot the burthen is 
produced, and the people suffer little by 
taxes; except indeed the poorest indie 
viduals, whose present ineome is barely 
sufficient for support of life, and who, 
by the smallest deprivations, must be 
driven from existence. 

By taxing the annual rent of land, 
the produce of land 1s increased in price 
annually, and the burthen distributed 
equally, not amongst the land owners 
merely, but amongst all the consumers 
of the produce of land. And by taxing 
commodities generally, the burthea 13 


also distributed amongst the consumers 


of those commodities; $0 that in the 


ordinary process of taxation it hears en= 
tirely upon the annual production and 
consumption of commodities. Taxes 


are, therefore, ordinarily considered as 
4lI 


raised 
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raised upon the revenue or yearly in- 
come of the people. 

[n some particular emergencies, when 
the amount of the taxes upen revenue 
are deemed insutlicient for the support 
of the state, it has been proposed to 
augment them by a tax on capital, 
Tiis, wherever it_ occurs, is the wildest 
vision of political ignorance that de«po- 
tis and folly can invent; and we shall 
shortly demonstrate that it means no- 
thing more than to raise the amount of 
the taxes beyond the endurance of a 
patient and degraded people; and that 
when it is attempted to be carried into 
effect by a tax levied in money, it ends 
only in the ruin of all landed proprie- 
tors, aod the disappointment of the 
financial visionary by whom it is at- 
tempted. 

When a tax is laid upon any commo- 
dity, it bears upon the whole existing 
stock; and is paid amongst the con- 
gumers, whatever be the monied amount 
of the tax: and as commodities which 
are consumable are never existing in the 
eountry beyond the natural consumption 
ef the year, that is, beyond the quan- 
tity which will be sold to consumers 
within the year; a tax on commodities 
8 necessarily a tax on the mere revenue 
ef consumers, and can never be made a 
tax on capital, 

Such a tax can only be levied by rais- 
ing an assessment upon the supposed 
money capital of the people, aud the 
landed propnetors. Now when this 
comes to be paid, if all persons were 
obliged to pay one-tenth of their capital 
in land, or money, or in land estimated 
in money, the most mischievous and 
ruinous effects must ensue; for the whole 
stock of money in circulation is just as 
much as is necessary to carry into effect 
the sales of the ordinary saleable stock 
of lands and commodities in the usual 
transactions Of one or two of the days 
in which the sales are the most frequent. 
Any increase of these sales must render 
a greater stock of money requisite, or 
must reduce the prices. In the one 
case the effective quality of the money 
8 not increased; in the other the owner 
of the commodity is greatly injured in 

the reduction of its price, 
_ Now the capital of every individual 
in a Nation is vested in asmali stock of 
cash, but principally in machinery, com. 
modities, lands, and houses, or debts; 
amongst which may be numbered the 
waticnal debt in particular, To pay a 
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{tak upon capital, therefore, as no ong 
would have enough in ready money, g 
corresponding quantity of the actual “. 
pital must be brought to market through. 
out the nation, and as this would create 
an extraordinary demand for money, the 
existing currency would not be enabled 
to meet it, so as to keep the stock at 
the ordinary prices. The price of every 
thing must fall, or currency be increased 
instantly. Either, therefore, the peo- 
ple must sell a much greater portion of 
their real Capital, to raise the assess. 
ment on their estimated money capital, 
or the nation must abate of its demand, 
and the tax become unproductive. 
Suppose, for instance, the capital of 
the nation be estimated at 20 years’ 
value of the income on which a tax is 
now paid, and which is probably not one 
halfof the income of the whole population; 
it will then amount to 2,200,000,000). : 
a tax of 10l. per cent. on this will be 
220,000,000!. which if raised and paid bya 
quarterly assessmént, would require asum 
of 50,000,0001, to be paid into the exche- 
quer quarterly. This would exhaust all 
the currency existing in the nation, and 
either that currency must be rapidly ins 
creased and depreciated, or the tax 
could not be raised. It is easy to be 
perceived that such a tax would not be 
paid. The land owner would sell every 
tenth acre at a very low price in money, 
and tender the amount in payment of 
the tax; or suffer it to be seized by the 
collectors. The government would be 
disappointed, but the money brokers, 
bankers, and jobbers, would amass wealth 
rapidly, as in the French revolution, 

Such are the limits which nature 
affixes to the rapacity of state theorists, 
and. such is the ignorance of those who, 
regardiess of the effect of currency and 
circulation, must ever remain unac- 
quainted with the true science of money 
and fmance, Ma: 

A tax on capital, raised in money 
upon any given assessment, it 1s certain, 
would produce nothing but ruin to the 
state, and destruction to its proposer. 
Such ignorance and such foily, produced 
most of the miseries of the French revo- 
lution, when loans were raised upon | 
estiinated value of the national domain§, 
which were brought hastily to market, 
and either fell rapidly in price, or were 
paid for in depreciated paper. 

In any other country where ® revolue 
tion is not already commenced, let but 8 
tax on capital to be paid in pers 
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gnforced, and the hour of revolution or 
of ruin is fixed. If a tax on capital can 
be raised, it must be levied in commo- 
dities and land, to be transferred to the 
state creditors, in some manner similar 
to that mentioned in the last chapter. 

DEBASEMENT OF MONEY IN THE 18TH 

CENTURY. 

Sir George Shuck burgh Evelyn has cal- 
culated the depreciation of money from 
the mean result of the prices of several 
of the most necessary commodities ; and 
accordingly it appears that in the year 
1700 the value of one pound might be 
expressed by an assumed number 238; 
that is to say, 238 pounds would then 
purchase a given quantity of such com- 
modities; but in ten years after, 247 
pounds were required to purchase the 
sane commodities. 


A.D. hs ae 
1700 338 = 10000 = 1 0 0 


1710 238 = 0.9635 = 0 19 34 
1720 #45 = 0.9260 = 0 18 64 
1750 348 = 0.8913 = 017 9} 
1740 238 = 0.8750 = 017 6 

1740 287 = 0.8311 = 0 16 74 
1750 $44 = 0.7579 = 0 15 14 
1760 338 — 06800 = 013 7 

1770 238 — 0.6197 = 0 12. 44 
1775 $38 — 0.5748 = 011 5} 
1780 238 = 0.5574 = 011 13 
1790 238 = 0.4798 = 0 9 7 

1300 £34 = 0.4934 = 0 3 SE 
1806 248 = 0.9777 = 0 7 Of 


In like manner Mr. Arthur Young, in 
his Enquiry into the Progressive Value of 
Money in England, as marked by the 
price of agricultural products, gives 
twenty-one different items, by which he 
also estimates the value of money in se- 
parate proportions of one in twenty, ma- 
king corn the principal, 





A.D. ee & Ge 
1700 383 = =1_0 0 
1706 45% = 0.8858 = 017 &4 
1789 35 = 0.4646 = 0 9 St 
1300 248 — 0.4597 = 0 9 24 
1503 38%, == 003382= 0 O 8 
1810 F345 = 0.02309 0 O of 


Sir G. S. Evelyn's table gives the ac- 
tual proportion of the value of money at 
atated times, by the actual price of corn; 
but Mr. A. Young denies the accuracy 
ef his prices. He states the proportion 


in 1675 as 246, and for that of 1740 as 
197, and for 1760 as 203, and tor 1795 
#3 426, Making, therefore, 197 the 
flandard from the year 1700 to 1740, we 
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shall, in like manner as bef 
ore, hav 
following debasements, viz. ~~ 


A.D, Lia é 


M07 =——-= 100 
1740 437 = -— aio @Q 


1760 433 = 0.9704 = 019 4 
1795 434 = 04624 = 0 9g 2 
aking, however, Sir G. Shuckburgh’s 
table for the basis of our calculation, it 
will be easy to compare the advantage 
which might have been made by purchasing 
a farm of 1001. a year in 1700, and selling 
it in 1806, instead of laying out the same 
sum On mortgage, and recalling it in the 
same year, The farm would in 1700 have 
cost 2000]. at twenty years purchase, 
would have produced 10,000). in rent, 
equal to the money of 1700, and would 
have sold for thirty years purchase on the 
actual rent, which would have borne a 
proportion inversely to the 1001, of orie 
ginal rent, as 0.4234 or 8s. 54d. would 
have borne to 20s.: that is, the rent 
would, at the resale, have been 236.8, 
and the price of it at twenty-eight years 
purchase, would have amounted to 
66191, 4s. or thereabouts, 

The value of the annuity will require a 
nicer calculation, which will be most 
easily performed by the decimal values 
given in the former table, Thus, to as- 
certain the amount of the receipts, we 
must multiply the value of one pound by 
one hundred, for every year, and that by 
ten for each ten years, or to save trouble 
by 1000, and adding the results, we shall 
have the total receipts in pounds and 
decimal fractions as follows: 

£sd 
From 1700 to 1710 1000 U 
1710 to 1720 09635 963 10 
41720 to 1730 09260 920 6 
4730 to 1740 08915 891 © 
1740 to 1750 0.8311 831 2 
1750 to 1760 0.7579 757 18 
41760 to 1770 0.6800 O80 YU 
1770 to 1780 0.6197 619 14 
1780 to 1790 05574 557 8 
1790 to 1800 0.4798 479 16 
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1750 89 2 - - 112 4 
40 83 2 - . 120 6 
50 75 14 = - 132 3 
00 68 0 - - 147 12 
70 6118 - - 161 10 


80 5514 -« - 179 10 
90 4718 + - 208 14 
1800 42 6 - - 256 4+ 

The first column of this table shews the 
real value estimated in the currency of 
the year 1700, which the stockholder, 
annuitant, mortgagee, pensioner, or Cue 
rate has received; and the second, the 
amount in nominal value, which he ought 
to have received to have kept his income 
at the same real and effective value, 

THE AUTHOR'S SUGGFSTIONS. 

Tt may naturally be asked whether any 
results practically useful can be drawn 
from the facts and theories contained in 
the foregoing treatise; and the author 
feels it necessary to state some which 
are applicable to the present crisis, for 
Various reasons: first, that he may not 
be deemed deficient of sensibility to the 
welfare of his country; and secondly, 
that he may neither be taken for a gloomy 
misanthrope, nor an enthusiastic specu- 
lator, All that he can offer is calm opi- 
nion, founded upon the foregoing exa- 
mination, to restrain eager rashness and 
check headlong folly. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
a paper system, have been fully examined 
and clearly illustrated. In as far as it 
has enabled commercial men to borrow 
a capital of all the rest of the community, 
it has extended commerce, and, while it 
depreciated money rather slowly, it ime 
proved manufactures, provided employ- 
mnent for the poor, and rendered cheap 
many useful and necessary commodities. 
This was its principal operation from the 
peace of 1783, to the vear 1797; but, 
since that time, it has chiefly assisted in 
the support of war, and the increase of 
taxes; and now that the commerce of 
Europe and of America is excluded from 
the British isles, manufactures are rapidly 
falling into decay, and merchants sink- 
ing into bankruptcy. 

This must continue, till the state of 
trade and manufactures is reduced to 

the level of domestic consumption, and 
the labourers who are without work, and 
without food, have found either new 
means of subsistence, employment in 
the armies, er rest in their graves; un- 
less peace should speedily open new out. 
lets of commerce, and revive, ere they 
ink for ever, those manufactures which 
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were so lately the pride of Britain, and. 
the envy of the world. 

In the years 1797 and 1798, the bank 
of England repeatedly offered to recom. 
mence its payments; but the great finan. 
cier of that day, a man who, since his 
death, has received the apotheosis of im, 
mortality, the late celebrated Mr, Pitt, 
forbade them; and many are those 
amongst his admirers, who now regret 
that his voice was obeyed, since the 
measure of justice which was then 


deemed easy, is now considered almost 
impossible. 


The difficulties of restoring coin have ' 


been fully examined in this work, and 
they are so far insurmountable, that pro- 
bably few who read it will expect its 
speedy accomplishment. But the power 
which laid its seals upon the coffers of 
the bank, will, in due time, be compelled 
of necessity to remove them: for those 
who direct the councils, who collect the 
revenue, and who wield the sword of the 
state, will discover, in the end, that, by 
excluding coin from circulation, they 
wage a destructive war against theme 
selves. 

It is then that the laboured investiga. 
tion of the present work will be found 
useful, in pointing out all the difficulties 
and many of the distresses which must 
ensue from the restoration of coin, an 
event that cannot take place without a 
sudden and universal change of value in 
all articles bought and sold for money: 
attended with the utmost confusion in 
the liquidation of all debts and credits, 
and in the payment of all taxes, customs, 
duties, rents, and annuities. 

In the mean time, all that sobriety and 
prudence can devise, is to direct the ate 
tention of the legislature and its come 
mittees, as well as of all commercial men, 
and all proprietors of land, as well. as 
public stock, to prepare themselves for 
encountering the evil which they cannot 
prevent, and to provide such regulations 
for the emergency as may give to equity 
and justice some controul in the midst 
of confusion, and prevent the entire 
usurpation of wild unbounded anarchy. 

Till this preparation is made, the bank 
restriction ought not to be removed, 
either in peace or war, When it 
made, the restriction may be removed . 
any time. In the interval let the ban 
manage its own concerns without the ine 
terference of the state, except 5° far a8 
may be necessary to ascertain the mond 
i ion in its f ion : 
tity of bullion in its possess » culation 
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eglation of its notes, and the necessary 

rticulars relative to the public funds 
and the sinking fund; but all restraints 
ypon its issues must, of necessity, be 
futile or mischievous. 

The solvency of the bank is unques. 
tionable, and results from the nature of 
its constitution; but the power of con- 
verting all its paper into gold is, from the 
same cause, at all tines chimerical: for 
ithas been seen, that its debts may be 
liquidated entirely without money, by 
simply retiring its bills, though its stock 
of bullion remain untouched in its cof- 
fers. This is a sacred deposit which 
should on no account be violated. It 
constitutes at present the real wealth of 
the bank proprietors, and will in the 
end be found the sheet anchor of the 
national currency. It will enable the 
state to distribute a portion of coin uni- 
versally and equably through the coun- 
try, upon the first abandonment of the 
paper system. How to dispose of this 
fund most usefully, without violating the 
property of the holders of bank stock, is 
amongst the most necessary objects of 
national attention. How to liquidate 
the debts and credits of individuals 
justly, and without universal inso!vency ; 
how to rescue tenants, and the granters 
of annuities from inevitable ruin and 
confusion ; how to regulate taxes, funds, 
customs and pensions, with equity, upon 
the sudden change of currency; how to 
maintain some equality of proportion 
between the prices of corn and grain, 
compared with manufactures, during the 
influx of gold from the continent, are all 
questions which will demand the utmost 
skill, prudence and foresight in the mi- 
hister, whose arduous duty it shall be to 
preside over the councils of the state, in 
the great revolution of property, which 
must follow immediately upon the open- 
ing of the payments at the bank. 

To decree this opening, it has been 
teen, is simply to withdraw for a time, 
the paper currency of the bank of Eng- 
land, and by that means to close the 
shops of all the seven hundred provincial 
bankers, whose minor streams are fed 
from the great metropolitan spring of 
Paper currency. ' 

Its first consequence will be to deprive 
the people of all circulating medium, and 
the merchants, manufacturers, and great 
€griculturists of the principal part of 
their capital. Those who have witnessed 
the temporary embarrassments of a pros 
vincial town, upon the failure of a coun- 
try bank in its vicinity, and the waut of 
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silver at a country market during the 
autumn of 1811, may form a faint pice 
Se ecg en i 
duce. ees Lines 

Yet this decree is already pronounced 
by the legislature, and the era of peace 
wks be the harbinger of all the contusion 
which must inevitably ensue within im 
months after a definitive treaty, by the 
Sta provisions of the bank restrice 
ion act, 
_ To introduce a new currency, isa sube 
Ject of entirely different and subsequent 
provision, New paper will not pass, at 
least in the beginning ; for what paper 
can be devised upon a better principle 
than that which is now current, and what 
promises of payment in cvin can be ree 
lied on with certainty, when no one can 
estimate the proportionate influx of bule 
lion, and the progressive change in the 
money value of all vendibles? The au- 
thor has formed some schemes for the 
facilitating of that ancient barter which 
is the foundation of all exchange; and 
which, in the natural state, preceded the 
introduction of money; but, though this 
seems the true course of exchange, vpoa 
the sudden relinquishment of the advan- 
taves of a money circulation, yet all such 
schemes are complex, ditheult, and of 
uncertait efficacy. 

In this difficuity, great as it is, the 
stock of bullion in the coffers of the 
bank, whatsoever its amount, will be 
found, as before stated, thesacred fund 
of national salvation. In the adminte 
stering of this fund, this muvaculous reins 
nant of the food which is to appease the 
craving necessity of millions, the wisdom, 
the prudence, the fortitude of the governs 
ment, and the good disposition OF an in 
dustrious people, will be put to a severe 
trial; and the author is somewhat sane 
guine in his hopes, that, in that evential 
period, the rulers and the people will 
derive much assistance from the pian 
principles and undoubted truths Cone 
tained in this volume: in which he has 
endeavoured to analyse, with scrupulous 
fidelity, all the principles, and detect ail 
the mysteries of every various medium of 
circulation, hitherto used amongst civie 
j t1ons. : ‘ 
aoe ith his hope, that he part 
it to the world, confident of his own a 
nest intentions, presum'ng only pach = 
utility of patient labour and in we 0 
sjucerity, litte anxious whether cm 
deemed the advocate for paper oF 

desirous that, if he shall be 

gold ; but desir ? 


esteemed 
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esteemed the prophet of evil rather than 
of good, he shall be allowed to have 


stated! adverse prognostics only to render 


the patient submissive to the curative 

rocess of the state physician ; that, if he 
as probed the deep and sinuous wounds 
of the state with severity, he has touched 
to the quick, only to guide the master 
surgeon the more safely in the painful 
operations of his skill. 

He has kept nature and her law in 
view through all his labours, and he has 
endeavoured to pronounce her decrees 
as the true guide and principle for the 
rulers of all states. If reason and nature 
have really dictated his opinions, he has 
confidence in the wisdom of parliament, 
and the justice of the nation to believe 


that his humble voice will not want ate-_ 
If he is in error, the test of 


tention, 
experience will soon detect his fallacies ; 
for his principles, unlike those of many 
others, are definite, tangible, experi- 
mental, and demonstrative, At all 
events, he has performed a duty, which 
long reflection had induced him to con- 
sider as imperative. He has given the 
warning to his countrymen: the result is 
beyond the reach of his philosophy, and 
for the event he can only wait with pa- 
tience and resignation. He commits 
himself, under providence, to the streain 
of time, and the hope of futurity; de- 
precating the censure of enmity, and the 
outcry of prejudice, with an humble 
prayer, that if he shall have spoken, ac- 
cording to-ehis intentions, the voice of 
truth, and the dictates of sound policy, 
he may not be numbered amongst those 
who have prophesied in vain, and that it 
may not be recorded hereafter in the 
history of his countrymen, as in that of 
Troy, 

Nunc etiam fatis aperit Cassandra futuris 

Ora Dei jussu, non unguam credita Teucris, 
=——— ——— 
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[The fertile kingdom of Ireland, forming 
the second division, in poiut of impor. 
tance, of the extended English empire, 
has till within these few years been less 
known to the vest of the civilized world 
than New Helland or New Zealand, 
‘The writings of Mr. Youne, Dr, BEAus 
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FORT, Str Joun Carr, Mr. Plow. 
DEN, and others, served however but 
as precursors to the copious and satise. 
factory details of Mr.WAKEFIELp. This 
gentleman has not merely described Ire. 
land in the work before us, but has fure 
nished a complete library on every sub. 
ject connected with its interests, on 
which information can be sought by 
the natura‘ist, moralist, or politician, 
The reflections which his work has pro- 
duced on our minds, after its attentive 
perusal, are, that the British government, 
and the partisans of the British ministry, 
who attect to be so deeply concerned 
for the liberties of Spain, Portugal, Ger. 
many, Holland, &c. would act more 
patriotically, and afford more unequi- 
vocal proofs of their attachmeut to the 
liberties and happiness of mankind, by 
looking nearer home ; and that, if they are 
disposed to employ their resources ia 
ameliorating the condition of nations, 
they would act wisely in looking to Ireland, 
—without wholly forgetting England, 
Wales, and Scotlund. ‘Those who seck 
after truth, and who wish to feel in its 
full force the justice of these sentiments, 
should consult the bulky volumes of Mr, 
Wakefield ; of whose merits and labours 
as an author, we present a very meagre 
sketch in the valuable extracts which 
follow.] 





ARTHUR YOUNG. 

N agriculture, one important part of 
this undertaking, I felt from the bes 
ginning some degree of confidence in my 
own strength; my attention having, for 
many years, been directed to the value 
and management of land, of which I 
have seen and examined much in many 
of the counties of England. Mr. Young 
has remarked, that to prosecute a work 
of this kind with effect, requires a come 
bination .of agricultural and political 
knowledge, sufficient to discover the best 
means of employing the productions of 
the earth, and of applying them 10 such 
@ manner as to promote the happiness 0 
the people. These are the acquire 
ments which far surpass the information 
possessed by the mere farmer; oF those 
of the politician, whose only purpose Is 
the accumulation of the taxes and the 
resources of the country. Properly 
execute such a task requires greater 
lents and knowledge than 1s Cour 
to be found in the same _individua : 
England, however, in Mr. Young, per 
boast of such a person; his Jabours phe: 
shed a lustre on her fame through ae 
ages; but truth compels me to declare, 
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country, that he has been ili reqnited for 
his exertions in her service, and that 
during the best days of his life, she seers 
to have been coldly insensible to the value 
of his indefatigable and important labours. 

Perhaps, it may not be quite relevant 
to my present subject to enlarge farther 
en this topic, but having just read Dr, 
Clark’s attack upon Russia for her un- 
grateful conduct towards Professor Pal- 
las, it has roused my feelings in recollec. 
ting the situation of Mr. Young. = In 
early life he produced his Political Arith. 
metic, a work which, in the opinion of 
many very able persons, is to be classed 
with the profound researches of Sir 
James Stewart, and the eloquent disqui- 
sitions of Dr, Adam Smith. Previously 
to his writing this book, he had made 
England much better known by the pub- 
lication of his Three Tours, and in 1779 
he began his Irish work, in which he 
pointed out the folly of the bounty on 
the inland carriage of corn. His re- 
commendation on this subject was adopt- 
ed; and, from that hour, may be dated 
the commencement of extended tillage 
in Ireland.—See dnnals of Agriculture, 
vol, xxix. p. 167. His masterly obser- 
vations on the penal code of laws against 
the Roman Catholics, in which he proved 
that they were not laws against the reli- 
gion, but the industry of the country, 
have been frequently quoted, both by 
writers and public speakers, as authority 
for the repeal of those obnoxious sta- 
tutes; and his advice to a considerable 
extent has been followed. He foresaw 
the benefits of an union, and that union 
has taken place. Had the many minor 
details which he recommended, been 
acted upon, Ireland at this time would 
no doubt have been ina very different 
situation. His tour in that country was 
& labour of some years. Mr. Young 
Wrote much in, and edited the Annals df 
Agriculture, a work of forty-five volumes, 
and of so much im portance, that the great 
Bentham has said, that whilst he pose 
sessed a guinea, he would not be without 
it.—See Mr. Bentham’s Letter, ibid. 
Vol. xxix. p. 393. Mr. Youno’s FarMER’s 

ALENDAR now goes through an annual 
edition; a striking proof of its merit and 
very great utility. His French tour 
Stands unrivalled by any work of its 
kind in any language. His Essay on 
Manures, for which the Bath Society 
awarded him the Bedfordian prize, €X- 
hibits his intimate acquaintance with 
Chemistry; and his reports of Essex, 


Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Oxfords 
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Shire, Hertfordshire, &c. afford the most 
evident marks of his talents and industry, 
Elected a member of many learned so- 
Cieties; some of them beyond the At. 
lantic; the friend and associate of the 
greatest men of the age in which he has 
lived, generously imparting to all persons 
the result of his accumulated <tore of 
knowledge, Mr. Young has spent a long 
life in cultivating and promoting the arts 
of peace. Contemning all private emo- 
lument, and serving the public without 
any view of adding to his private for- 
tune, he has received, I believe, from his 
country, no other reward than that of 
being appointed to the ottice of Secretary 
to the Board of Agriculture, with the 
small salary of 400/. per annum, Such, 
reader, is the extent of the boon con. 
ferred upon this benefactor of mankind! 
It is posterity now which must do bim 


justice; and some future biographer, in 


speaking of his services, may, perhaps, 
be inclined to remark, that his country 
behaved to him as Frederic boasted he 
had done towards Voltaire—“ he treated 
him like a lemon; squeezed out the juice, 
and then flung away the rind.” 
ANTIQUITY OF IRELAND, 
Whether Ireland was known to the 
Phenicians, who frequented the coasts 
of Cornwall for the purpose of pros 
curing tin, is uncertain; because no aus 
thentic information on that subject has 
been preserved. The earliest notice, 
perhaps, to be depended on, which we 
have of it, is that of Eratosthenes, His 
brarian to Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of 
Egypt, who flourished about two centa- 
ries and a half before the Christian ara, 
The works of this eminent mathematr 
cian and geographer have been lost ; but 
Strabo, who frequently refers to them, 
and who seems to have ‘been indebted 
to him for many observations, praises 
his private collection of books, and ree 
marks, that he was so well acquainted 
with the western parts of Europe, that 
he determined the distance of Ireland 
om Celtica. 
" The first Roman author who speaks of 
‘tis Cassar: he calls it Hibernia, a name 
said to be given to it by the Romans - 
account of its supposed coldness ; and he 
states it to be half the size of Britain, 
and to lie at the sane distance from 18 
that Britain —— Gaul. It is men- 
ioned also by Tacitus, 
Asticola, under the same name; — 
various writers wo lived at later le 
describe it under those of Lerna, lerne, 


Juverna, and Ivernia, Diodorus 


in his Life of 
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Diodorus Siculus, who travelled over 
a great part of Europe and Asia to col- 
lect materials for his history, gives to 
Ireland the name of Iris; a word which 
js to be found in no other Greek or Ro- 
man author. Some, therefore, have cou- 
sidered it as a mistake: but a learned 
aniiquary seems to think that this was 
the genuine name of the island; and in- 
deed the proofs which be adduces in sup. 
port of his opinion appear to me to de- 
serve particular attention. ‘ Iri, or, as 
now written, Eri, in the Irish, is the 
great isle. In Teutonic Er-aii, cone 
tracted into Eri, is the farther isle. It 
received this appellation from the Teu- 
tonic tribes, who formerly possessed Eu- 
rope, and has been invariably used by 
them in every age.” 

A.D. 

540, Gildas left the school of Iltutus 
in Wales, and went to Iris, 

$70, In Islands Landnamaboe, one of 
the oldest Icelandic Sagas, Ire- 
Jand is named Ir-land.” In 
King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
translation of Orosius, Ireland 
is styled Ireland, 

$91, Three Irishmen, says the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, came in a 
boat from Yr-land, 

081, In the same record under this 
year, Ireland has the same 
name, 

1048, In the same chronicle Harold flies 
to Yr-land, 

1076, Adam of Bremen has the same 
name. 

-1105, Kinoth in his Life of St. Canute 
calls the Irish Lros. 

1401, Odericus Vitalis styles the Irish 
Irenses, and their country Iree 
land, 

*€ And in Wormius’s Runic Literature, 
the Irish alphabet is called Ira-letur, 
The ideutity of Diodorus’s Iris with the 
Tris, Iva, Lros, Irenses, Ire, and Ir, of the 
Gothic and Teutonic people, and that 
traced for above six hundred years, 
clearly evinces that this Greek author 
has preserved the genuine and original 
name of the island.” 

ITS AREA. 

I have measured with some care the 
area of Ireland, on the best maps, and 
make the superficial content of it, inclu. 
ding the inland lakes, to be as follows: — 


"he . Irish Acres. | English Acres, 
32,201 | 12,722,615 | 20,437,074 








, GLOSSARY OF NAMES, 

As'the following glossary, or explanas 

tion of soine of those words which most 

frequently occur in composition, with the 

names of places in Ireland, may render 

these names more intelligible to an Eng. 

lish reader, I have taken the liberty of 

copying it from Dr. Beaufort’s Memoir, 

Agh, a field. 

Anagh, or Ana, a river. 

Ard, a high place or rising ground, 

Ath, a ford. 

Awin, a river. 

Bally, or Ballin, a town or inclosed 
place of habitation, , 

Bun, or Bane, white or fair. 

Beg, little. 

Ben, the summit of a mountain, genes 
rally an abrupt head, : 

Bun, a bottom, a foundation or root, 

Car, or Cahir, a city. 

Carrick, Carrig, Carrow, a rock or stony 
place. 

Cork, Corragh, a marsh or swampy 
ground, 

Clara, a plain. 

Croagh-Croghan, a sharp-pointed hill re. 
sembling a rick. 

Clogh, Clough, a great stone. 

Curragh, a marshy or fenny plain. 

Clon, a glade or level pasture ground. 

Col, Cul, a corner. ; 

Derry, a clear dry spot in the midst 
of a woody swamp. 

Don, a height or fastness, a fortress. 

Donagh, a church. ‘ 

Drom, a high narrow ridge of hills, 

Inch, Inis, an island. 

Ken, a head. 

Kill, a church or cemetery. 

Knock, a single hill, or a hillock. 

Lick, a flat stone. 

Lough, a lake or pool. 

Magh, a plain. 

Main, a collection of hillocks. 

More, large or great. 

Rath, a mount or entrenchment, a bare 
roW. Dipah- 
Ross, a point of Jand projecting mto 

waters, 
Shan, old. : : 
Sliebh, a range of mountains, a hill co 
vered with heath. 
Tack, a house. 
Temple, a church. 
Tom, Toom, a bush. 
Tra, a strand. ‘ 
Tobar, Tubber, a well or spring. 
Tullagh, a gentle hill, 2 common. 


‘ li bi t floods. ’ 
Lully, a place subject to pan nor 















MOUNTAINS, 
Feet, 


Curranea, Toohill or? 
‘Gilleyeuddy’s Reeks Kerry . 3695 


Mangerton, ditto. ° - 2693 
Sliebh-Donard, Down ‘ » 2809 
Nephin, Mayo : ‘ » 2630 
Crow or Croagh Patrick, ditto . 2660 


SOIL. 

The surface of Ireland affords no great 
diversity of soil, Sand is never seen 
except in places on the shore; chalk is 
unknown, and tenacious clays, such as 
those found in Oxfordshire, in some parts 
of Essex, and throughout High Suffolk, 
I could never meet with, though in the 
opinion of many around me I was stand- 
ing on perfectly “ stiff clay,” an appella- 
tion given by the Irish to argillaceous 
soils) That clay may not exist in Ire- 
land I will not venture to assert; but it 
is not at the surface, as is often the case 
in various parts of England. 

Such kinds of flint as are common in 
Kent, Surrey, and Hertfordshire, are 
scarcee The greater part of the island 
abounds with limestone or calcareous 
gravel; few of the counties are without 
either the one or the other. The former 
isa useful production, and is converted 
into a source of wealth that will always 
be employed with advantage. The space 
occupied by the mountains and bogs, 
when compared -with the whole area, 
makes a great diminution in the produc- 
tive acres of the kingdom. In the north 
the quantity of rich soil is not very con- 
siderable, yet vallies of extraordinary 
rich land are to be found in every county; 
and I was not a little astonished} amidst 
the rocky and dreary mountain’ of Do- 
negal, where there was hardly a vestige 
of cultivation, to find myself drop ail at 
once into a district where the soil was ex- 
ceedingly fertile, I am inclined to think 
that the general cultivation of flax -is-e 
pretty sure indication of rich land, as 
this plant, in poor ground, would never 
Attain to perfection. 

BOGS. 

In England a very mistaken notion 
prevails, that the bogs gf Ireland are 
found only in lew situations, and people 
lu general have thence been led to com- 
pare them to the marshy fens of Norfolk, 
Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, aud York- 
shire, in which su much has been done 
during the course of the last thirty years. 
lhe bogs of Ireland, indeed, are widely 
difereut in many respects from the fens 
of England, as i shall shew hereafter, 

ut they are capable of much improves 

Sloxtuty Mac. No. 243, 
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ment, were the system whic 
wey there changed, and thing 

OZUSH spirit trans i 
Irish lnnthaloes panod into some of the 

The soil of the English marshes “ is a 
black spongy moor of rotten vegetable 
matter,” The bogs of Ireland “ consist 
of inert vegetable matter, covered more 
or less with unproductive vegetables, and 
Containing a large quantity of stagnant 
water.” The difference between these 
soils is, that the rotten vegetable matter 
of the one produces unrivalled crops of 
grass, corn, &c, while the inert vegetable 
matter of the other, throws out no kind 
of plant useful to man. 

“« The countess of Moira, ina letter 
published in the Archaologia, mentions 
that a human body was found under 
moss eleven feet deep, on the estate of 
her noble husband. The body was com- 
pletely clothed in garments made of hair, 
which were fresh and no way impaired ; 
and though hairy vestments evidently 
point to a period extremely remote, be- 
fore the introduction of sheep and the 
use of wool, yet the rt and the 
clothes were no way impaired.” 

According to a report made to parlia- 
ment by aboard of gentlemen appointed 
to examine the bogs in Ireland, it is es- 
timated that they cover at least one mil- 
lion ef acres; but as “ mountain bog and 
bog under five hundred acres” are ex- 
cluded from the computation, the sure 
face covered by them is, perhaps, much 
greater, The commissioners conclude 
that six-sevenths of the bogs of Ireland 
occupy a portion of the island somewhat 
greater than one-fourth of its whole Sus 
perficial extent, included between a line 
drawn from Wicklow Head to Galway, 
and another drawn from Howth Head to 
Sligo, resembling in form a broad belt, 
stretched across the centre of the coun 
try, with its narrowest end nearer to 
the capital, and gradually extending in 
breadth as it approaches to the western 
ocean. This district includes Cy ye 
of bogs, called in general the mas 
Allen,” which, contrary to the preva) ing 
opinion in Englard, is not one continue 
morass of immense extent, but pn 
of a number of bogs adjacent ° ~ 
other, and all contained within t pees 
described by the commissioners. ; y 
all, however, lie on the west side of t . 
Shannon, and are for the most Ce ite 
that kind called red bog, being very fi 
ferent in appearance from r Nea h 
bog found to the south of Lough Nobp's 
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mountain-bogs which I have seen in al- 
most every part of the island. 
ORIGIN OF BUGS. 

The origin of these masses of inert 
vegetable matter has given rise to many 
learned antiquarian and philosophical 
discussions, and notwithstanding all the 
modern discoveries, it appears to me 
to be still undetermined when or by what 
means they were formed, That they are 
not primitive or original masses of earth, 
I think, is certain, because they are found 
chiefly in northern countries, and always 
cover timber, various utensils, and coins, 
the two latter of which are certain indi- 
cations of the hand of man, previous to 
their existence. I have seen fossil tim- 
ber, in great quantities, dug up from 
many of the bogs in Ireland; and it is 
found also in all bogs in every country of 
Europe. From this circumstance, many 
have been induced to believe, that bogs 
originate from decayed forests, which by 
some accident or convulsion of nature 
have been overturned and buried. Mr. 
Griffith, who was employed by the Irish 
commissioners to survey a considerable 
extent of bog, states, in his report, * that 
those bogs which fell under his observa- 
tion were not produced by any cause of 
this kind, as trees, or the branches of 
trees, are rarely found in the interior of 
the deep and extensive bogs of Ireland, 
but are always met with at the edges, or 
near gravelly hills or islands in these 
bogs, lying horizontally, and in no parti- 
cular direction; frequently crossing each 
other, and either attached to their roots 
er separated from them. In the latter 
case the stumps usually stand upright in 
the place where they grew, having six or 
eight feet of the bog sometimes above 
them, and three, four, or five feet, but 
rarely more, below their roots.” It is 
difficult to account for this circumstance, 
and therefore I am inclined, without 
ascribing the origin of boys to decayed 
timber alone, to consider it as one of the 
chief causes of their formation. Dr, An- 
dersun has combated this opinion, but I 
do not think with succéss. Mr. Griffith 
says, “ trees are still to be found growing 
on the bog edges, and in the valleys in 
the bogs where rivers flow, ‘lhus, in the 
vale of the stream running from Lully- 
more by Lullyby to Cushaling, in Lully. 
more bog, oak, alder, aspen, birch, wil. 
low, whitethorn, and holly trees, are 
how growing; but I did not observe any 
firstrees, though they aye found in the 
bog.” Mr. J. A. Jones, another of the 
@ogineers employed by the co.missione 


ers, reports, that “ in the borings taken 
to ascertain the depths of the bogs in this 
district, no timber was met with under 
the surface except near their edges, and 
it was usually oak, deal, or yew.” Mr, 
Edgeworth, employed also as an engi- 
neer, speaking of the district which he 
examined, says, that © it forms a consi- 
derable section of a large circular bason 
surrounded by hills rising in the counties 
of Leitrim, Longford, Cavan, Westmeath, 
and Roscommon. It is probable that 
these hills, and the valleys between them, 
were covered formerly with trees, and 
from the remains and exuvize of these 
woods, the bogs which at present exist 
have gradually been formed, fresh vege. 
tation adding to the original morass, 
Whether these morasses were at first 
formed by the destruction of whole fo. 
rests, or merely by the stagnation of 
water, in places where its current was 
choked up by the fall of a few trees, and 
by the accumulation of branches and 
leaves carried down from the surround. 
ing hills, is @ question that cannot new 
be determined. Professor Davy is of 
Opinion, that in many places where fo- 
rests had grown undisturbed, the trees 
on the outside of the woods grew stron- 
ger than the rest, from their exposure to 
the air and the sun, and that when man- 
kind attempted to establish themselves 
near the forests, they cut down the large 
trees on their borders, which opened the 
internal part. When the trees were too 
weak and slender to withstand the in- 
fluence of the wind, which, as is com- 
monly to be seen in such circumstances, 
had immediate power to sweep down 
the whole of the internal part of the 
forest, the large timber obstructed the 


passage of vegetable recrement, and of 


earth falling towards the rivers; the 
weak timber in the internal part of the 
forest, after it had fallen, soon decayed, 
and became the food of future vegeta- 
tion. Mr. Kirwan observes, that where- 
ever trees are found in bogs, though the 
wood may be perfectly sound, the bark 
of the timber has uniformly disappeared, 
and the decomposition of this bark forms 
a considerable part of the nutritive sub- 
stance of morasses. Notwithstanding 
this circumstance, tannin is not to } 
obtained in analyzing bogs. Their ante 
septic quality is, however, indisputable: 
for animal and vegetable substances ar¢ 
frequently found at a great depth in bogs, 
without their seeming to have suffer 

any decay, These substances cannot 


have been deposited in them at @ very 
remolé 
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remote period, because their form and 
texture Is such as were common for cen- 
turies ago. In 1786 there was found, 
seventeen feet below the surface of a 
bog in my district, a woollen coat of 
coarse but ever net-work, exa.‘ly in the 
form of what is now called a spencer. 
It fitted me as well as if it had been 
made by a inodern tailor, A razor with 
a wooden handle, some iron heads of 
arrows, and large wooden howls, some 
only half made, were also found, with the 
remains of turning tools. These were 
obviously the wreck of a workshop, 
which had been probably situated on the 
borders of a forest.” Mr. William Trench 
of Cangor Park, near Roscrea, in a let- 
ter I received from him, dated October 
95th, 1810, says, ** bog timber, for the 
most part, is found in this country to lie 
from south-west to north-east, which I 
think may be easily accounted for, if we 
suppose it to have been thrown down by 
the prevailing wind of the country, for 
all the trees here are found to incline in 
that direction, owing to the frequency 
of the wind from the west or southward. 
The timber which I have found, but in 
particular the oak, appears to have lain 
for very different periods. In general 
it is quite black, but I have found some 
in which that hue was only an inch deep, 
and the remainder of the brown colour 
usually exhibited by timber cut in our 
own time, Since you were in Ireland, 
alake, which you may possibly have ob- 
served between this place and the house 
of my brother, has been drained so far, 
that the surface of the water now stands 
about four feet below its former level; 
more than one half of it has been left 
dry, and it appears that three-fourths of 
its banks are bog. The bottom consists 
of blue shelly marl, which seems to ex- 
tend to a great depth, and when dry it 
is exceedingly light. -In the bighest 
part of this reclaimed land, which is 
about the middle of the old lake, there is 
seen a circular part resembling in shape 
the top of an immense tub, about sixty 
feet in diameter. The Jarge planks 
which form the staves are from one to 
ten feet broad, and about six inches 
thick, quite straight as far as it has yet 
heen possible to trace them downwards, 
None of them have been raised without 
cutting them. At present there is no 
appearance of either ax or saw having 
been used in the formation of them.” 

_ Ina bog belonging to Colonel Heyland, 
0 the county of Derry, there was found, 
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under a large tree which some men were 
Faising, & considerable quantity of matter 
resembling coagulated blood, a part of 
a man’s hat, and an instrument which 
might be used for picking pockets, as it 
folded up into a smal] space ; FA had 
handles like a pair of scissars, and when 
opened darted out to the length of a 
yard, exhibiting a long hook at the end 

I heard at Colerain of a corpse being 
found in a bog with its clothes and shoes 
on, together with shoemakers’ imples 
ments, which seemed to indicate that 
the body was that of some shoemaker, 

_ Jn the county of Kerry, great quanti- 
ties of pine and birch timber are found 
in some of the bogs; in others there are 
no trees, Mr. Ensor, of Ardress, county 
of Armagh, says, ina letter which I ree 
ceived from him, “ Do you know that 
the trees found in the bogs have been 
burned down? There is now in my yard 
a fir-tree of considerable dimensions, 
onesthird of which was burnt; and I have 
had in my possession also oak.trees 
which were incrusted with charcoal,” 
Some arrow-heads, wooden bowls, three 
sacks full of nuts, anda coat ofan ancient 
texture and construction, were, in the 
year 1737, dug from under a moss fifteen 
feet deep in Kilkenny, all of them ina 
high state of preservation, Oak and 
fir, still fresh, were found in a bog south 
of Knoctopher. 

“ That bog may sometimes exist be- 
neath other strata, and at a good depth 
from the surface, appears from the fol- 
lowing fact, which was stated by the pro. 
prietor, Ms, Juhn Prior, who in sinking 
a pump lately near his house at Kilree, 
eight miles from Kilkenny, discovered a 
bog having timber under it at the depth 
of thirty-three feet. He found the fol- 
lowing strata vegetable earth three 
feet; marl with black stones, fifteen ; 
yellow clay and hard gravel, fifteen; 
making altogether thirty-three feet, and 
with ten feet of bog below the whole, 
forty-three, Beneath was a mixture of 
gravel, with clay exceedingly hard, and 
immediately under the bog lay a large 
block of wood, a prece of which was sent 
to the Dnbiin Society, and appeared to 
be oak.” In Kildare, “ Mr Bagot 0 
Nurnev discovered at the depth of six 
feet under the surface the remains of : 
old plantation of fir timber; wherever - 
found a second in the line of drain, he 

) d of every ten feet ta 
was sure at the en ) h 
meet with a fallen tree. When these 
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more to the gravel, where he found that 
there had been a promiscuous growth of 
trees. 

GEOLOGY. 

Ireland is said to be formed of one 
immense rock, or bed of granite, which 
is seen bursting out in some of the high 
and primitive mountains, Of this pri- 
nitive granite, a part of the central 
mountains of the- county of Wicklow 
seem to be formed, and also the ridge of 
mountains which separate the county of 
Wexford from the county of Carlow. 
This kind of stone, indeed, abounds in 
many of the counties; where it is applied 
to various purposes in building and ar- 
chitecture. In Kilkenny it occupies that 

ortion of the county which lies chiefly 

vetween the Nore and the Barrow, and 
is found of various shades, grey, red, 
and yellow. In the fineness of its grain 
it exhibits considerable difference, but 
some of it is very coarse. The best is 
raised from a quarry at Mount Loftus ; 
it is a beautiful stone of a light yellow 
cast, fine grained and compact. I[t can 
be taken up in blocks of avery large size, 
and wrought into any form by the chisel. 
It is used mostly in single pieces for 
gate-posts, which are exceedingly hand- 
some, nor can there be any more dura- 
ble, and at the same time equally cheap; 
lately a pair of gate-posts cost only a 
guinea. “ This granite,” says Mr. 
Tighe, “ cannot be seen any where to 
better advantage than in the porch 
erected by Mr. Pewer, at Kilfane, which 
consists of four pillars, each a single 
block surmounted by a frize; in the exe- 
cution of it the delicate mouldings are as 
well expressed as they could have been 
in any other stone. 

CLIMATE. 

The accounts given by the ancients of 
the climate of Ireland, appear in some 
respects contradictory. We are told by 
Ceasar, that the climate of Britain was 
milder than that of Gaul; and as Ta- 
citus makes the climate of Ireland nearly 
the same as that of Britain, it may 
thence be inferred, that the temperature 
of the air in Ireland was also milder 
than in Gaul, Claudian applies to it the 
epithet of icy, a character which it cer. 
tainly does not deserve at present, 
Strabo, who seems to have been very 
little acquainted with Ireland, considers 
it as a country scarcely habitable, on 
account of the cold; but according to 
‘Ethicus it enjoyed a climate superior to 
that of Britain, Mela describes the 





climate of Ireland as unfavourable to 
the ripening of grain, but says, that it 
produced such luxuriant crops of grass 
that if cattle were suffered to feed long 
upon it, they would be in danger of 
bursting. Solinus states, that the coun. 
try abot ied with pastures, and he 
makes tne same observation in regard to 
the cattle. 

The venerable Bede, who flourished 
towards the end of the seventh century, 
says, that “ Ireland is pleasantly situated, 
that it abounds with honey, and that it 
is not destitute of vines. Cambrensis, 
who was twice in Ireland, and who, about 
the end of the twelfth century, collected 
materials for a topography of the island, 
declares that nature bas looked with a 
more favourable eye than usual on this 
land of the zephyrs. At the same time 
he asserts, that the climate is wet and 
windy, and represents the south-west 
wind as the most violent.” ‘ This seem- 
ing contradiction,” says Dr. Patterson, 
“may be reconciled, by observing, that 
the frequency of our showers and fresh 
breezes, gives an appearance of wetness 
and ventosity, whilst the mild temper. 
ature of our air softens the impressions 
of the rain and wind on the feelings, and 
entitles the climate to the genial cha- 
racter bestowed on it in the above 
general inference drawn by Cambren- 
sis.” 

Stanyhurst, in the preface of his Irish 
Chronicle, observes, that few countries 
are comparable, none preferable, to Tres 
land, in wholesomeness of air, fertility of 
land, abundance of corn, extent of pase 
turage, and number of cattle. Boate, 
who quotes, these authorities, corrobo- 
rates the account they give, and contends 
that there is no impediment, but the 
want of culture, to prevent Ireland from 
being justly counted among the most 
fruitful countries in the world. 
~ At Dublin, in 1803, the greatest height 
of the barometer, June and September, 
30°77; least, October, 20°80; mean of 
year, 30°64. 

Greatest height of the thermometer, 
July, 79:50; least, December, 22; mean 
of the year, 49°16. 

Greatest quantity of rain fell, Novem- 
ber, 5°926820 inches. Total of the year, 
19°67748 inches; days of rain, 193, on 
17 of which snow fell, Storms in the 
year, 17. , 

At Dublin, in 1804, the greatest height 
of the bar. Feb. 30°87 ; least, Jan. 28°86 5 
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mean of the year, 30°56 Greatest 
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but no longer. 


Greatest height of the thermometer, 
Sept. 75; least, Dec. 31; mean of the 
year, 49°916. ’ . 

Greatest quantity of rain fell, March, 
4°348204 inches. Total of the year, 
30°:033722 inches; days of rain, 231. 
Storms in the year, 23. 

The cold weather commences rather 
early, that is, in the beginning of Oc- 
tober, and sometimes in the middle or 
latter end of September, and for the 
most part continues five or six months, 
till the middle or latter end of March, 
and sometimes throughout a considerable 
part of April, During this period, per- 
suns sensible to cold, and accustomed to 
a sedentary life, can seldom remain long 
without a fire. 

On the other hand, the cold is rarely 
violent, or so intense as to produce con- 
gelation. There are generally three or 
four frosts every winter, but they seldom 
coutinue more than two or three days at 
atime. There have been a few winters 
that frost has lasted ten or twelve days, 
so that the Liffey, and other rivers, were 
covered with ice, capable of supporting 
nen and animals, but these are extraur- 
dinary instances, which scarcely occur 
in the course of ten or twelve years. 

If the cold be moderate in winter, so 
isthe heat in summer; so that even in 
the hottest season, people are never in- 
commoded by it. In the summer months, 
the weather, on the contrary, is more in- 
clined to cold than to heat, and even so 
inuch, that a fire is often desirable. 

In the spring, fair weather, with con- 
stant sunshine, generally prevails about 
the month of March, for five or six weeks ; 
but afterwards the weather becomes. 
rainy during the whole summer, so that 
there are scarcely two or three dry days 
10 succession. In the latter end of au- 
tumn, the weather is again fair, and cone 
tinues so for some weeks, as in-the spring, 
. It is commonly observed 
im Treland, that it rains more in the day 
than the night, and that when it rains 
two or three days, following each other, 
the intervening nights are entirely fair 
and serene, 

In Ireland, very dry summers are un- 
common, and even when they take place, 
they are not attended with any bad cone 
sequences, as it is a common saying, that 
the driest summers there never hurt the 
fod, Corn and grass, which grow on 
arid and elevated ground, may, indeed, 
‘ustain some little injury from the drought, 
but the country in general is benefited 
by it. When a dearth happens in Ire- 
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vali: y through excess of 
aie a gritagy lychee 
€ plains, than in any otheg 
country. The mountains, however are 
frequently covered with them toa erent 
extent for several hours at a time, evea 
when none are to be seen in the adjacent 
low districts ; and it sometimes happens, 
that the top of a mountain is envelo 
in fog, when the sides and iower part of 
it enjoy clear sunshine. There are even 
Instances of the middle paris of a moun- 
tain being shrouded, while the summit 
and lower regions are quite open and 
uncovered. This is the case sometimes 
with the high mountains between Dun- 
dalk and Carlingford, not only in sume 
mer, but at other times of the year, 

There are two kinds of mist or fog in 
Ireland, one of which is constant and 
uniform, filling the whole air in such @ 
manner as to impede the v.ew, and con. 
tinuing in the same state gill it vanishes, 
either by rising into the atmosphere, or 
falling to the earth. This kind is come 
monly followed by rain. 

The other consists of clouds of fo 
vapours, scattered avout, with clear 
spaces between them. These clouds are 
often strongly agitated, and sometimes 
driven about with great velocity. This 
species of fog arises, not only on the seas 
coast, but also in the interior of the 
country upon mountains, and often tere 
minates in one general mist. 

Ireland is not much exposed to snow, 
and some years there is none at all, espe- 
cially in the level countries. In the 
mountains it is generally more abundant, 
In consequence of the winters being so 
open, cattle of every kind remain there 
out of doors during the whole season, 
without much inconvenience : yet there 
are instances, such as that of the year 
1635, when there was 2 great fall of 
snow about the end ot January, or the 
beginning of February, that the people 
have found it very difficult to bring their 
cattle in safety to their fulds, or to @ 
place of shelter, 

Thunder and lightning are not more 
common than in other countries, and 
there are even some years In which they 
have not occurred above once or twice 
‘an asummer. They are seldom ote 
and rarely ¥ hurt ome to the inha- 

: or to their animats. 
— OF CHANGES OF WEATHER. d 
It is difficult to explain clearly, an 


: r n how modifications in the 
with precinon, atmosphere, 
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atmosphere, and vapours, and exhala- 
tions affect animals, and produce changes 
in their bodies, since we are not ac- 
quainted with the curious organization of 
their most delicate parts; but we can 
observe, and perceive the progress and 
general consequences of these plieno- 
mena, as weil as of those by which they 
zre produced, 

The following are the common and 
familiar signs exhibited by animals which 
indicate changes of the weather, and 
which are not so much taken from the 
agricultural poet who first collected them, 
as from common observation, 

1. When the bats remain longer than 
usual abroad from their holes, fly about 
in great numbers and to a greater dis- 
tance than common, it is a sign that the 
following day will be warm and serene; 
hut if they enter the houses, and send 
forth loud and repeated cries, rain may 
be expected to follow. 

2. If the owl is heard to scream during 
bad weather, it announces that it will 
become fine. . 

S. The croaking of crows in the morn- 
ing indicates fine weather, 

4. When the raven croaks three or 
four times, extending his wings, and 
shaking the leaves, it is a sign of serene 
weather. . 

5. It is an indication of rain and 
stormy weather when ducks and geese 
fly backwards and forwards; when they 
plunge frequently into the water, or be- 
gin to send forth cries and to fly about. 

6. If the bees do not remove to a great 
distance from their hives, it announces 
rain; if they return to their hives before 
the usual time, it may be concluded that 
the rain will soon fall, 

7. If pigeons return slowly to the pi- 
geon-house, it indicates that the succeed- 
ing day will be rainy. 

8. It is a sign of rain or wind when the 
sparrows chirp a great deal and make a 
noise to each other to assemble, 

9, When fowls and chickens roll in 
the sand more than usual, it announces 
rain; the case is the same when the 
cocks crow in the evening, or at uncom- 
mon hours. 

10. Peacocks, which ery during the 
night, have a presensation of pain. 

11. It is believed to be a sign of had 
weather, when the swallows fly in such 
® manner as to brush the su:face of the 
water, and to touch it frequently with 
their wings and breast. 

12. Tht weather is about to become 
Cloudy and to change for the worse, 
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when the flies sting and become more 
troublesome than usual. 

13. When the gnats collect them. 
selves hefore the setting of the sun, and 
form a sort of vortex in the shape of a 
column, it announces fine weather. 

14. When sea fow! and other aquatic 
birds retire to the shore or marshes, it 
indicates a change of weather and a sud- 
den storm, 

15. If the cranes fly exceedingly high, 
in silence and ranged in good order, it is 
a sign of approaching fine weather; but 
if they fly in disorder and ‘immediately 
return with cries, if announces wind, 

16. When the porpoises sport and 
take frequent leaps, the sea being tran- 
quil and calm, it denotes that the wind 
will blow from that quarter from which 
they proceed. 

17. Ifthe frogs croak more than usval ; 
if the toads issue from their holes in the 
evening in great numbers; if the earth- 
worms come forth from the earth, and if 
the ants remove their eggs from the small 
hills; if the moles throw up the earth 
more than common; if the asses fre- 
quently shake and agitate their ears; if 
the hogs shake and spoil the stalks of 
corn ; if the bats send torth cries and fly 
into the houses; if the dogs roll on the 
ground and scratch up the earth with 
their fore-feet; if the cows look towards 
the heavens and turn up their nostrils as 
if catching some smell; if the oxen lick 
their fore-feet ; and if oxen and dogs lie 
on their right side, all these are signs 
which announce rain. ; 

18. The case is the same when ant 
mals crowd together. 

19. When goats and sheep are more 
obstinate and more desirous to crop their 
pastures, and seem to quit them with 
reluctance, and when the birds returo 
slowly to their nests, rain may soon be 
expected. 

OTHER SIGNS WHICH ANNOUNCE 

CHANGES. 

1. If the flame of a lamp crackles or 
flares, it indicates rainy weather. 

2. The case is the same when the soot 
detaches itself from the chimney avd 
falls down, 

8. It isa sign of rain when the soot 
collected around pots or kettles takes 
fire in the form of small points like grams 
of millet; because this phenomenon de» 
notes that the air is cold and moist. 

4. If the coals seems hotter than 
usual, or if the flame is more agitated, 
though the weather be calm at the time, 
it indicates wind, 5, Whee 
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5, When the flame burns steadily, and 
proceeds straight upwards, it is a sign of 
fine weather. 

6. If the sound of bells is heard at a 
great distance, it is a sign of wind or of a 
change of weather, 

7. The hollow sound of forests, the 
murmuring noise of the waves of the sea, 
their foaming, and green and black co- 
jour, announce a storm. | 

8. When the spiders’ webs and the 
jeaves of trees are agitated without any 
sensible wind, it is a sign of wind and 
perlaps rain; because it denotes that 
strong exhalations rise from the earth. 

9. These signs are less equivocal when 
the dry leaves and chaff are agitated ina 
vortex, and raised into the air, 

10. A frequent change of wind, ace 
companied with an agitation of the 
clouds, denotes a sudden storm. 

11. A want, or too great a quantity of 
dew, being a mark of a strong evapo- 
ration, announces rain; the case is the 
same with thick, white, hoar frost, which 
is only dew congealed. 

12. The winds which begin to blow in 
the day time, are much stronger, and 
endure longer than those which begin to 
blow in the night. 

13, Whatever kind of weather takes 
place in the night, it is not in general of 
very long duration; and for the most 
part, wind is more uncommon in the 
wight than in the daytime. Fine weather 
inthe night, with scattered clouds, does 
hot last, 

i4, A Venetian proverb says, that a 
sidden storm from the north does not 
last three days, 

15. The hoar frost, which is first oc- 
casioned by the east wind, indicates that 
the cold will continue a long time, as 
was the case in 1770. 

16. [f it thunders in the month of De- 
cember, moderate and fine weather will 
probably follow. 

17. If it thunders at intervals in the 
spring time before the trees have ac- 
quired leaves, cold weather is still to be 
expected, 

18. If the wind does not change, the 
Weather will remain the saine. 

In regard to the general qualities of 
the seasons and their influence, attention 
may be paid to the following signs: 

If the earth and air abound with in- 
cts, worms, frogs, &c.; if the walnut- 
tree has more leaves than fruit; if there 
are large quantities of beans, fruit, and 
ish; if the spring and summer are too 
damp ; if hoar frost, fogs, and dew, come 
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on at times when they are not generally 
seen, the year will be barren: the o 
eta aunounce ferulity and abuie 

Animals seems also to foresee and 
prognosticate fertility or barrenness, I¢ 
is said, that when the birds flock toge- 
ther, quit the woods and islands, and re. 
tire to the fields, villages, and towns, it 
Is & sign that the vear will be barren. 

A great quantity of snow in winter 
promises a tertile year; but abundant 
rains give reason to apprehend that the 
year will be barren. A winter, during 
which a great deal of rain and snow falls, 
announces a very warm summer, It is 
generally believed, but perhaps without 
foundation, that thunder and storms in 
winter prognosticate abundance. When 
the spring is rainy, it produces a plen« 
tiful crop of hay and of useless herbs; 
but at the same time a scarcity and 
dearth of grain. If it is warm, there will 
be much fruit; but they will be almost all 
spoiled. If it is cold and dry, there will 
be little fruit or grapes, and silk-worms 
will not thrive. If it is only dry, fruit 
will be scarce, but they will be good, 
Iu the last place, if it is cold, they will 
be late in coming to maturity. If the 
spring and summer are both damp, or 
even both dry, a scarcity of provisions is 
to be apprehended. If the summer is 
dry, diseases will prevail; but they will 
be more numerous ifitis warm. If it is 
moderately cold, the corn will be late, 
and the season will occasion few diseases. 

A fine autumn announces a winter, 
during which winds will predominate: if 
it is damp and rainy, it spoils the grapes, 
injures the sown fields, and threatens a 
dearth. If it be tov cold ur too warm, 
it produces many maladies. A long se- 
verity of the seasons, either by winds, 
drought, dampness, heat, or cold, be- 
comes exceedingly destructive to plants 
and animals. In general there is a coms 
pensation for drought between one sea- 
son and another, A damp spring or sum- 
mer is commonly followed by a fine aus 
tumn. If the winter is rainy, the spring 

will be dry; and if the former be dry, 

the latter will be damp. MW hen the _ 

tumn is fine, the spring will be rainy. 
LANDED PROPERTYs _ 

The state of landed property in Ire 
land, however, scems to have been ont 
uncertain for a ‘long series of seca a 
considerable changes were made in phat 
forfeitures, the consequence “otreabeth 
rebellions. In the reign of Eliza 
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attainder of John O'Neil and his asso- 
ciates, more than half of Ulster was 
vested in the queen, to be disposed of as 
might be deemed most expedient for the 
interest and security of her goveriment ; 
and after the rebellion excited by the 
Earl of Desmond, his immense estate 
was seized and appropriated to the same 
purpose. In consequence of the latter 
confiscation, lands were offered to settlers 
at the small rent of three-pence, and in 
some cases of two-pence per acre; and 
on these terms grants were obtained 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, and many other persons of 
distinction. 

The income of estates in Ireland va- 
ries from the lowest value to £100,000 
per annum. The titles to them are in 
general derived by grants from Henry 
VII. Queen Elizabeth, Cromwell, or 
King William IIT. A few, however, are 
heid by original title to the soil, as is the 
case with that of Mr. Cavanagh, at Bor- 
ris, in the county of Carlow; that of Mr, 
O’Hara, the member for the county of 
Sligo, and several in the province of 
Connaught ; but frequent rebellions, as 
already seen, have occasioned many 
chauges in the ownership of estates; and 
by various vicissitudes incidental to hu- 
man affairs, they have been transferred 
from ove hand to another through many 
generations. 

It has been a common practice in Ire- 
land to yrant leases for ever, or for nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years, or renew- 
able for lives on the payment of a cer- 
tain fine; and by these means the fee of 
inost extensive estates belongs to persons 
who at present receive very little head 
rent, ;The Earl of Ormond possesses the 
fee of a district, which, if properly ma- 
naged, would produce at least an income 
of 500,000/. per annum. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne has sixty thousand acres in 
the county of Meath, which are let for 
ever at a very small rent. Property of 
this kind I at first considered as fee farm 
rents; but 1 found, on minuter inquiry, 
that the owners claim a right to every 
thing under the soil. 

The managemcut of estates, in a cere 
tain degree, depends on the settlements 
by which they are handed down fram 
father to son; as they sometimes allow 
them to be let only under particular re- 
strictions. 

_ In Ireland, landlords never erect build- 
ings on their property, or expend any 
thing in repairs, nor do leases in that 
country contain so many Clauses as in 
vgland. Tie oflice of an agent is thus 


rendered very easy, for he has nothing to 
do but to receive his employer’s rents 
twice a year, and to set out the turf-b 
in lots m the spring. Six months credit 
is generally given on the rents, which ig 
called “the hanging gale.” This is one 
of the great levers of oppression by which 
the lower classes are kept in a kind of 
perpetual bondage; for as every family 
almost holds some portion of land, and 
owes half a year’s rent, which a landlord 
can exact in a moment ; this debt hangs 
over their heads like a load, and keeps 
them in a continual state of anxiety and 
terror. Ifthe rent is not paid, the cattle 
are driven to the pound, and if suffered 
to remain there a certain number of 
days, they are sold. This I have fre. 
quently seen done after the occupying 
tenant had paid his rent to the middle. 
man, who had failed to pay it to the 
head landlord. The numerous instances 
of distress occasioned by this severity, 
which every one who has resided any 
time in Ireland must have witnessed, are 
truly deplorable; and I believe them to 
he one of the chief causes of those free 
quent risings of the people, under various 
denominations, which at different times 
have disturbed the internal tranquillity 
of the country, and been attended with 
atrocities shocking to humanity, and dis 
graceful to the empire. 
. TENURES. 

The general tenure by which land is 
held in Ireland, is derived from grants 
made by the crown on the payment of a 
certain quit rent, received by the excise 
collector of the district. Persons i. 
vested with estates in this manner, have 
frequently leased them for ever, or on 
lives renewable for ever, or the payment 
of a fine for the insertion of a. new life, 
instead of that which has dropped. This, 
in fact, is the same thing under a dif- 
ferent form, as a lease for nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years, Any termes 
diate term between that and sixty-one 
years is so rare, as not to be a subject 
worth consideration. 

I piace then the original possessors of 
landed estates, those to whom they were 
originally granted by the crown, and the 
lessee of land for ever, or for nine hune 
dred and ninety-nine years, in the same 
class, considering them as having unlie 
mited power and controul over the soil. 
The leases commonly granted appear 
be as follows: 

61 years and lives 
31 yearsand do. 
31 years “oh 

Of clauses, I am acquainted only ne 


21 years and lives 
21 yeurs 
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ene, which is enforced more in Con- 
naught than In any other province of Ire~ 
land; but it is far from being general, 
It is that which binds tenants to work 
for their landlords at a given rate of 
wages. Some are frequently inserted, to 
oblige them to maintain and repair houses 
and buildings, of which, perhaps, there 
is not a stone or a stick remaining; and 
others, sometimes, to prevent occupiers 
from breaking up grass land at the expi- 
ration of their leases; but to these clauses 
very little attention is paid, Juries in- 
variably set their faces against them; and 
as they are contrary to the habit and 
spint of the country, the judges even are 
said to lean towards this common feeling, 
AGENTS. 

In regard ‘to agents, care should be 
taken to select men, who not only have 
a knowledge of agriculture sufficient to 
enable them to manage the estate in such 
a manner as to be conducive to the in- 
terest of the landlord, but who possess 
sufficient justice and honesty to prevent 
them from having recourse to means 
which may injure or oppress the tenants, 
An agent, to ingratiate himself with his 
employer, will, no doubt, use every ex- 
ertion to increase the rental of his estate; 
if this can be done without imposing too 
heavy burdens on those by whose labour 
this increase is produced, he will so far 
be worthy of commendation; but if be 
wishes to accomplish his end by contrary 
means, he not only injures the proprietor, 
by exposing him to an odium which he 
does not deserve, but lays the foundation 
of ruin to his property, and of misery 
and wretchedness to those who render it 
productive. 

In my opinion, a resident agent is more 
exposed to the temptation of making ex- 
actions from the tenants, as is frequently 
the case, than one who occasionally 
visits the estate for the purpose of col- 
lecting the rents. The former often dé- 
écends to the meanness of requiring from 
these poor people, fowls, geese, or turf, 
and sometimes the labour of men and 
cars to assist him in his harvest and turf 
Seasons. Such paltry emoluments, de- 
manded without right, yielded under 
the impression of fear, and accepted 
without shame, can be no object to an 


‘’gcnt of character, and, in many cases, 


hay subject those from whom they are 

€xtorted to considerable inconvenience. 
have therefore, in general, found the 

non-resident agents, who were not under 

“similar temptation, by far the most re- 
Montuty Mac. No. 243¢ 
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Spectable. It js proper that agents 
should be handsomely paid for their 
ye ore! — can be no objection 
ing whatever their eme 

ployer chooses to give them for their 
service, which is cominunly five per cent, 
a yey but improper means of their 
¥ to their emoluments ought to be 
reprobated, and landlords should use 
ws means in their power to prevent 

What I found most mischievous in the 
relationship of agent and proprietor is, 
that- all intercourse between the jatter 
and the tenant isimpeded, except through 
a selfish medium; the agent, in numee 
rous cases, being a creditor of the land. 
lord, whom he therefore has complete! 
under his power and controul, This 
evil, in Treland, has been carried to the 
most criminal excess, so that it was found 
necessary to enact a law which renders 
all leases from a landlord to an agent ins 
valid. Without a check of this kind, 
the most flagitious transactions would 
have been carried on with impunity, as a 
door was left open to assist the designs 
of villany, and facilitate, in an uncome 
mon degree, unwarrantable transiers of 
property. 

Many agents have sons; or other rela» 
tions, settled as shopkeepers on some 
part of the estate to which they belong ; 
and a tenant, unless he chooses to run 
the risk of incurring the displeasure of 
these harpies, cannot purchase a yard of 
tape, or a pound of cheese, in any other 
place. Nay, I have known agents, when 
they had no relations to provide for in 
this manner, dispose of a shop to a 
stranger, and exact from him a pete 
centage on all his profits. 

RURAL ECONOMY. 

Large tracts of country, exclusively 
devoted to the breeding of cattle, as is 
the case in the Highlands of Scouand, 
are nut-to be found in Ireland ; and even 
in places where this system of rural eco- 


nomy is pursued, they are so uncommon, 


that they appear to have been set apart 
for that purpose, rather by accident than 
design. 4 mp deus 

In most of the dairy districts, calves 
are reared, and frequently sold when 
yearlings, to persons who graze them till 
they are three or four years old. They 
are then resold to graziers, 10 order to 
be fattened; and in many mee 
where this method is not followed, “ 
male calves are slaughtered at an car'y 


age, that perbaps of three or four or; 
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and used at thetable asveal. Thecow- mals than goats, browzing in flocks ag 
calves, however, are preserved and they do in Swisserland. The want of 
renred for the supply of the dairy. _ Cultivation, at the bottom of these 
A mixture of grazing and tillage is heights, to insure food in winter, and of 
seldom adopted, except by gentlemen, proper attention to shades, will sufici- 
and in this respect there is a wide dif- ently account for this circumstance. On 
ference between England and Ireland. the coast of Clare T observed shades 
Iu the eastern part of England in par- consisting of stone walls, built in the 
ticular, there are many winter graziers form of a T, which were exceedingly 
whose farms are nearly all under the well calculated to answer the purpose 
plough, but who fatten such numbers of intended. 
cattle that the supply of the capital du- CATTLE. 
ring April and May, depends in a great The native Irish stock were, in my 
measure upon those which have been fed opinion, all black, for though at present 
on turnips in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Es- there are very few of that colour, the 
sex. The mountains of Ireland, instead are universally called “ black cattle.” t 
of being grazed by their owners or large ave seen some which were pointed out 
occupiers, who in that case would annu- to me as the remains of the ancient 
ally sell their draught stock, are fre- breed; they were narrow in the loins, 
quently let on a partnership lease to the and thin in the quarters; they had short 
inhabitants of a mountain village, each legs, large bellies, and white faces; their 
of whom turns out a fixed number of horns, which turned backwards, were res 
collops, according to his share of the markably wide set, and they had large 
tenure. ‘Lhese collops, for the most part, dewlaps; but this breed is now almost 
are cows, goats, or geese; and the only extinct. About fifty years ago, but I am 
suleable produce of such districtsy is not able to state the exact period, the 
butter. The want of roads in these then Earls of Farnham and Altamont, 
mountains is @ great impediment to tile imported some excellent long-horned 
Jage; grain could not be transported from stock from Staffordshire, being of the 
ene place to another without consider- same breed which the celebrated Bake- 
able EXpenice ; bat butter is easily con- well afterwards took so much pains to 
veyed in panniers, or at any rate on bring to pérfection in England. Mr. 
sliding cars, a kind of vehicle without Waller, of Allanstown, in the county of 
wheels, which is similar to our sledge. Meath, introduced cattle of the same 
The word collop is applied to various ob- kind nearly about the same period, and 
jects; a horse is generally a collop; two the shape and qualities of this long 
cows are cqual te a horse, and conse- horned species are new so completely 
quently comprehended under the same transfused into the native Irish cattle, as 
term; four yearling calves, or one cow to render their appearance almost the 
aad two yearling calves are acollop; five same as that of the pure blood. Of late 
goats are equal to a cow, so that ten years, great importations of this ofle 
goats are also a collop, and I believe the ginal stock have been made by many 
ease is the same with twice that number noblemen and gentlemen; and | enter 
of geese. Sheep are rated with goats, tain no doubt, though individually they 
but are by no means so frequent, for may have been losers in consequence of 
milk is the chief object, and an ewe does the high prices which they paid in Eng: 
not yield nearly the same quantity as a land, and the very heavy expence 
she-goat, yet now and then sheep are bringing them over, that their exertions 
kept also for this purpose. Some readers, have proved of essential benefit to the 
perhaps, may be surprised to hear that public. 
sheep are kept on account of their milk, SHEEP-GRAZING. 
but this custom is not confined to Ire- T do not believe, unless it be in some 
land; it is common in Carmarthenshire, gentleman’s domain, that there 18 % 
and I have observed it in other parts of single breeding flock of sheep in the pro- 
Great Britain. vince of Ulster. Whatever sheep #¢ 
The northern mountains of Ireland kept, are tethered together in couples 
support a few eattle, but they are gene- and so little mutton is used by the is 
rally in a famished condition; and even ple as food, that there is no deman for 
in the south, where they are much more it except at Belfast, Londonderry, and 
frequent, some perish through bad food, Newry, the whole population of which, 
< pone seen I have travelled during a deducting the lower orders and nn 
‘whole day without seeing any other ani- children, cannot exceed fifty “emt 
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rsons. Of these, not above one-twen- 
tieth part can be consumers of mutton, 
and, therefore, as the supply necessary 
for two thousand five hundred people, 
most of whom have sheep of their own, 
must be very small, we may easily ac- 
count tor the want of flocks in the 
north. ‘ 

SHEEP, 

The native Lrish sheep are of a small 
size, and have a great resemblance to the 
mountain sheep in South Wales, being 
covered with nearly as much hair as 
wool, They are thin in the fore-quar- 
ters, narrow in the loins, and exhibit the 
same activity as the Norfolk breed. 
Some of this species are still to he met 
with, and are purchased from the moun- 
tains by gentlemen for their own use, 
They are not bought till they have at- 
tained the age of three or four years, and 
when properly fed, they make delicious 
mutton; but the importation of English 
sheep has long ago altered the general 
breed, as has been the case in regard to 
the native Irish cattle. Whether this 
change was effected by admixture with 
the Tweed-side, or the Leicestershire 
sheep, cannot easily be determined, but 
it is certain that the English and Irish 
breeds were intermixed long before Bake- 
well’s day; and considering the appear- 
ance of the Irish sheep at present, they 
seem tO me to participate in the charac- 
ters as to wool and carcass of the Rom. 
ney-marsh species, though there can be 
none of these in Ireland. 

HORSES. 

That species of horse distinguished in 
England by the name of the draught- 
horse, is not found in Ireland, and for 
this a very good reason may be assigned. 
The minute division of tillage-land pre- 
vents the cultivator from keeping horses 
exclusively destined for the draught. 
His horse must carry -him-to market, 
draw his small car, and perform every 
other kind of labour necessary in his 
agricultural pursuits. In a word, he 
must, according to the common phrase, 
be a horse of all-ework, Some attempts 
have been made to import the Leicester- 
Shire black horse and the Suffolk, and 
liberal premiums have been offered by 
the Farming Society, to induce the Irish 
to improve the breed of these useful 
animals, but with very little success. 

There is one species of horse, a native 
hard- footed Irish hack, which I consider 


88a most useful animal. This breed are p 


very much used by she linen merchants 
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of Ulster, who ride from market to mar 
ket to transact their business; these ani. 
mals seldom exceed fifteen hands in 
height, but they are very hardy and sure 
footed. 

A large long blood horse, which sells 
for a high price, is to be found in some 
of the rich grazing counties. This breed 
is much reared in Meath, but I observed 
individuals of it wherever bullocks were 
fattening. 

In: Roscommon, the horses have ac. 
quired a habit of jumping over walls, and 
in this they are so expert, as almost to 
exceed belief, 

GOATS. ' 

Flocks of these animals are kept in 
many of the mountainous districts, and 
by all the cotters throughout the whole 
country ; but they are generally tethered 
together in every manner that cruelty 
can devise, to prevent them from straying 
into the grounds of their neighbours, 
They produce some milk, but ine kids, 
which are not considered as any rarity, 
seldom bring the same price as lambs, 

HOGS 

These animals are in such general ree 
quest, that they are to be met within 
every part of the kingdom. No house, 
I believe, is without one. They are 
kept to a considerable age, sometimes 
to that of two years, and are seldom fed 
upon corn. Potatoes is the common 
fare of the hog, as well as of the chil- 
dren, throughout Ireland; but this ani- 
mal rarely comes to the table of its pro» 
prietor as it does in England, because, 
when fattened, it is sold for the purpose 
of paying the rent, and it 1s exported, 
either as salt-pork, hams, or bacon. 

TILLAGE. ; 

The arable land in Ireland is culti- 
vated according to a system very differs 
ent from that pursued in Englaud ; I 
shall endeavour to describe it; but I ape 
prehend that many of my English rea- 
ders, if they expect to hear of enlarged 
plans of farming, or improved modes of 
cultivation, worthy of the present en 
lightened state of science and the arts, 
will be greatly disappointed. In the 
chapter on property, it has been seen, 
that in consequence of the village part- 
nership system, which prevails cbielly in 
the western districts of the country ; 
the petty manufacturing farmers 19 = 
eastern parts of Ulster ; the evually 
small sub-divisions throughout the gr vga 
art of the southern coast; the ‘u've 
tain, or of rich grazing 
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pastures, in many of the counties, and 
in‘ others, where these are not found, 
the land occupied by dairies, that little 
room is left for tillage farmers, There 
are indeed some smail ones in the south. 
ern baronies of Wexford, a county 
which is divided into rather larger farms 
than are usual in Ireland; but the prin- 
cipal part of the land appropriated to 
tillage, is found on crossing the river 
Barrow to Kilkenny, and pursuing a 
hne of country through Kildare and 
some parts of Meath and of Louth. 
POTATOES. 

It is rather extraordinary, notwith- 
standing the great use made of potatues 
and their general cultivation, that con- 
siderable difference of opinion prevails 
in regard to the nature of this valuable 
root, and the country from which it was 
brought. Some have called it the sisd- 
rum peruvianum, but the Linnean name 
by which it 1s known at present is sola- 
num tuberosum. A Danish author says, 
that it-was brought to Europe in 1586, 
by Sir Francis Drake, who gave it to 
the botanist Gerrard; the latter planted 
it in the neighbourhood of London, and 
sent some sets to Clusius in Holland, 
whence it was alterwards spread through- 
out all Europe. Another Danish writer, 
Professor Begtrup, asserts, that it was 
brought in 1565 from Santa Fé in New 
Spain, by Captain Jobn Hawkins. But, 
however this may be, it appears proba- 
ble that it was introduced into lreland 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, and planted in 
the gardens near Youghal, where Sir 
Walter had an estate. But no proper 
instructions seem to have been given to 
the person by whom it was cultivated, 
for when it grew up pretty high, he at- 
tempted to eat the apple, which he took 
to be the fruit of the plant; finding it 
unpleasant he thought his labour lost, 
and paid it no farther attention; but 
digging up the earth some ume after, he 
found the roots spread to a great dis- 
tance, and from these the whole country 
was gradually supplied, 

There is reason to believe that pota- 
toes were generally cultivated in Ireland 
before they were introduced into Eng- 
land,* and even here they were long 

* Dr. Campbell says, they were intro- 
duced into Ireland in 1610, and did not 
reach Cantive, in Scotland, till about a 
century and a half after, which, consider- 
ing the vicinity of that province to Ireland, 
is rather singular; they came first from 
Ireland into Lancashire, where they are 
sull very much cultivated. It was, how. 
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known before they became common, 
Some kind of authority even seems to 
have been necessary to bring them into 
general use; for we are told that ata 
meeting of the Royal Society on the 
18th of March, 1663, a letter was read 
from Mr. Buckland, a gentleman of 
Somersetshire, recommending the cule 
ture of potatoes in all parts of the kinge 
dom to prevent a famine. This was re. 
ferred to a committee, and in conse. 
quence of their report, Mr. Buckland 
received the thanks of the society; such 
members as had lands were entreated to 
plant them, and Mr. Evelyn was desired 
to mention the proposal at the end of 
his Sylva, 

Potatoes, like oats, are to be met 
with in every part of Ireland, and in 
many places where the latter are not 
sown; but they vary as much in quality 
as in quantity; the former depending 
as well on the soil as on the manure, 
seed, and climate. — It is to be observed 
also, that they differ in weight, weighing 
much more when first taken up than at 
a later period of the season; but the 
most striking features in the cultivation 
of this sort are: 1st, that they exhaust 
all the manure of the farm; 2d. that 
they are never produced without ma- 
nure, or are planted upon lea or maiden 
land, which is most frequently burned. 

HIDING MONEY. 

In Ireland, if from any accidental 
circumstance, the farmer makes money, 
he never thinks of employing it to im- 
prove the condition of his land. He 
buries his guineas in the earth, consoles 
himself with the idea of his secret trea- 
sure, and toils on according to his former 
routine. - This is a striking fact; i 
speaks a great deal, and deserves parti 
cular attention, It not only shews a 
want of confidence, but betrays igno- 
rance. It furnishes a most convincing 
proof how much men may be mistaken 
in regard to that grand source of action, 
interest. It is interest, the hope of 
immediate gain, which induces this poor 
farmer to exhaust the soil; and it might 
be supposed that the same motive would 


ever, forty years before they were gene 
rally planted about London, and they were 
considered as rarities, without any ¢ou- 
ception of the utility that might arse from 
bringing them into common use; at this 
time they were distinguished from S — 
by the name of Virginia potatoes, or = 
tutas, which is the Indian name of 

Spanish sort ; the Indians in Virguua ¢ 
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make him apply the surplus to improve 
his land, that it might become more 
productive : but: this is an idea which 
never enters his head. He may be com- 
pared, therefore, to aspendthrift who lives 
on his capital; by wasting a part of it 
every year, it becomes continually less 
and less, till at length it entirely va- 
nishes. 

The evil of hiding money is, however, 
the child of latter times. Mr. Young, 
whose acute observation suffered nothing 
to escape his notice, neither saw nor 
heard an instance of it when he was in 
Ireland: at present, it is common. I 
was told of it wherever I went; and, 
very often, on inquiring of a farmer con- 
cerning his system and produce, he 
would conclude his answer by saying, 
“ and I buried some guineas.” A simi- 
lar practice has of late years been 
adopted in Holland; ducats and louis- 
dors have been buried there by the 
farmers in abundance. Men, who are 
secretly plotting against a government, 
or who are waiting In silence to take ad- 
vantage of any disturbance that may 
arise, conceal as much as they can their 
rebellious intentions; but a fact of this 
sort betrays their feelings, it shews dis- 
content, and affords a most decisive 
proof that they look forward to some 
change, and that they have no confi- 
dence in the existing state of things. 

LIBERTY. 
“ The advance,” says Mr. Young, 
which the agriculture of England has 
made, is owing primarily to the excel- 
lence of our constitution; to that gene- 
ral liberty which is diffused among ail 
ranks of the people, and which ensures 
the legal: possessions of every man frum 
the hand of violence and power. This 
8 the original and animating soul that 
enlivens the husbandry of Britain,” 
Whatever may be the case at present, 
Iwill boldly assert, that this, for many 
years past, has not been the situation of 
lreland. I shail, perhaps, be asked, 
Have not the two countries had nearly 
the same constitution? This I am ready 
to admit; but unfortunately, the majo- 
rity of the people in Ireland profess a 
religion, on account of which they have 
been excluded from the enjoyment of 
niany of the blessings derived by others 
from that excellent constitution. I shall 
not enter into any discussion, whether 
the tenets of their faith are of such a 
nature, as to render it necessary to pre- 
vent them from participating in these 
blessings; it is sufficient for me to men- 
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tion the fact, let it have arisen f 
whatever cause j sap 
€ it May, as one reason to 
account for the miserable Cultivation of 
the greater part of Ireland. It is nog 
long ago, that a protestant brother was 
allowed to take possession of the estate 
of his elder brother, if a catholic. While 
the premises of a farmer were threatened 
with the possibility of such an event 
was it to be expected that he could enter 
with spirit into the business of agricul. 
ture, or conduct it, either with benefit 
to himself, or advantage to the public ? 
Besides, if a Roman catholic made any 
money, he could not invest it at home ; 
and as catholics were prevented from 
voting at elections, protestants who poe 
sessed votes were certain, if they chose 
it, of Obtaining their farms as soon as 
their leases were expired. Impose the 
same restrictions on the majority of the 
English farmers, and, notwithstandi 
the firm establishment of that enlight- 
eued systetn of British cultivation, which 
has brought the land in England to so 
great perfection, the island would soon 
be converted into a desert. Laws con- 
taining such restrictions have existed in 
Ireland, and are sufficient, incepen. 
dently of any other cause, to account 
for that wretched and ruinous mode of 
agriculture which is still pursued. To 
transcribe or refer to more of this odious 
code is needless. It will, perhaps, be 
said, that it is no longer in force: I 
know it; but the invariable answer to 
all my inquiries has been, that protes- 
tants are the best farmers; and that 
they enjoy a greater share of comforts 
than the catholics. All tins proves to 
me, that there is a principle in hunvart 
nature which revolts at restraint; that 
restraint of any kind, when not ren- 
dered necessary by the circumstances of 
the times, has a direct tendency to dise 
courage exertion, and to damp that ar- 
dour_of pursuit which characterizes the 
independent mind. Hence, the supe 
riority of the protestant in this — 
inspires him with a confidence, — 
induces him to employ more industry, 
because he feels that he stands tr 
perfect equality with every ia vem 
him. Can the man who considers him 
self degraded make the same eonrone 
as he, who, conscious of his a es 
nity as a member of society, pd a 
obstacles thrown in bis way, to ar e 
him from obtaining a full recompense 
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ahould display the same zeal and activity, 
as he that enjoys civil existence, uncon- 
fined by any fetters, either of a political 
or a religions nature? Interested poli- 
ticians may assert what they please; but 
I will boldly maintain, that, if disquali- 
fying acts hang over the heads of any 
class of men, unless they are mere 
slaves, lost to every sense of their own 
importance, they must feel themselves 
dispirited; and if so, they will be inca- 
pable of keeping pace in improvement 
with their more independent neigh- 
bours. 
CANALS. 

The Grand Canal runs from Dublin to 
Shannon Harbour, while another branch 

roceeds to Athy, where it joins the 
ote. This canal is more used for 
passige-boats, than tor the conveyance 
of merchandise; it serves, however, for 
the carriage of corn and turf, 

The Royal Canal, one branch of 
which commences at Glassmanogue, in 
the county of Dublin, and the other at 
the Liffey, near the Lots, extends to 
Coolnabay, beyond Mullingar; the two 
branches uniting near Prospect, on the 
Glassnevin road. It is used for the same 
purposes as the Grand Canal; and as 
these are the only canals which serve for 
the conveyance of passengers, it is pro- 
per to remark, that the boats are con- 
ducted with a punctuality and dispatch 
highly creditable tv the companies to 
whom they belong. I travelled by these 
water conveyances, to ascertain how 
they were conducted, and found that [ 
arrived at the place of destination nearly 
within a minute of the stated time, 
Good hotels, with every accommodation 
for travellers, have been erected by the 
companies at the places where the boats 
are accustomed to stop. 

A canal has been cut from Coal Island 
to Armagh, and from that inland sea 
near Portadown to Newry. A freight 
of 4s. per ton Is charged for this navi- 
gation, but there is little trade in the 
neighbourhood, and when I was there in 
1809, it was nearly choked up with 
weeds. _ 

An attempt has been made to cuta 
canal from Lough Neagh to Belfast, and 
though it is pretty’ far advanced, every 
thing is now at a stand. 

In like manner, there is an unfinished 
¢anal between Ballyshannon and Beleck, 
which was stopped for want of sufficient 
funds; and at present all merchandise is 
conveyed by land carriage to the latter, 
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and there shipped across Lough EF 
Enniskillen and other seas,” rae 
ROADS, 

I now proceed to the roads in Ireland, 
which are works of much utility, and 
justly celebrated for the excellence of 
their construction. There are no bye 
roads, and all the high-ways are of two 
widths, a mail coach way being broader 
than the others, As the sub-stratum of 
the greater part of the country is line. 
stone, these roads are formed of that 
material broken into small fragments. 
Formerly, they were cut in lines “ as 
Straight as a gua-barrel” over hill and 
dale; but time bas effected an improve. 
meat in the laying out of roads, as well 
as in other things, and new roads pro. 
ceed now along the base of a hill. Some 
sagacious [rishman discovered that the 
segment of a circle is not larger when it 
winds round a hill, than when it extends 
Over its summit. Places are often found, 
where the old-fashioned paved roads are 
still in existence. I remember them to 
have been twenty years ago very geueral 
in some counties, but at present they 
are confined nearly to those of Kilkenny, 
Kerry, and Wexford, where the rogds 
are the worst in Ireland. 

The making or repairing of roads in 
this country is effected in the following 
manner: any person who wishes to have 
a new ruad constructed, presents a me= 
morial to the Grand Jury at the assizes, 
with an affidavit of its necessity. A 
deliberatiun then takes place upon the 
subject, and if the jury allow the pre- 
sentment, the road is either made or re- 
paired, as the case requires; the ac- 
counting presentment is sworn 0, and 
must receive the sanction of the judge. 
The “ undertaker,” or maker of the 
road, afterwards procures an order from 
the Grand Jury to receive the money 
from the treasurer of the county. In 
the mean time it is liable to be traversed 
by any landholder in the barony, on his 
giving the parish twenty-one days notice 
of his intention to oppose it at the 
assizes. 

LINEN MANUFACTURE. 

The foundation of the linen manufac 
ture in Ireland was laid by the unfortu- 
nate Eari of Strafford, during the time 
he resided in that country as chief g- 
vernor. Having observed that the sol 
in many parts, was suited to the pro- 
duction of flax, that the women wit 
chiefly bred to spinning, and that 


price of labour was cheap, he ance hak 
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that limén might be made there at such 
an expense as would enable the manu- 
facturers to undersell, twenty per cent. 
atleast, those of Holland and France, 
Impressed with this idea, he sent to 
Holland for flax-seed, and to the Ne- 
therlands and Freuce for competent 
workmen. The flax was sown, and suc. 
ceeded according to expectation ; spin- 
ners and looms were set to work; and 
his lordship, to animate others, em- 
barked himself in the business, and ex- 
pended, in promoting it, 30,0001. of his 
private fortune, 

The preparation of the flax plant, and 
the various Operations it undergoes be- 
fore it is made into cioth, gives emplov- 
ment to so many people in Ireland, and 
brings into the national coffers so large 
an annual income, that the linen which 
is formed from it has, with great pro- 
priety, been called the staple manufac- 
ture of the country. 

Yarn spun by the hand is carried to 
different degrees of fineness, in different 
parts of the country, according to the 
nature of the manufactories which have 
been established there, and the quality 
of the flax they produce: but in this re- 
spect, female labour has certainly the 
advantage over machinery, as the yarn 
produced hy the former may attain to a 
degree of fineness which cannot be given 
to it by the Jatter. Some instances of 
the ingenuity of the Irish women in 
spinning are extraordinary. 

There are many parts of Ireland where 
the manufacture extends no farther than 
to spinning, markets being held in these 
places for yarn only. The quality of 
the linen depends upon the fineness of 
the yarn, and on that account the finest 
18 manufactured in those parts where the 
finest yarn is spun. In many instances, 
the flax is raised, spun into yarn, and 
woven into cloth, by the same person 
and his family. Taking Ireland, how- 
ever, in general, the cultivagors of flax 
are much more numerous thau the spin- 
hers, as is shewn by the exportation of 
Unspun yarn; and the spinners out-num- 
ber the weavers, as appears by the same 
list, in the exportation of hnen-yarn, 
Linen is woven of different widths, from 
ten-inch bandle linen made in Kerry, to 
5-4 sheetings manufactured in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coote-hill, and of different 
qualities, from coarse thin 3-4 wides in 
Antrim, which sell for sixpence per 
yard, to cambrics worth one guinea. 

It may be difficult to assign reason 
why the manufacturing of linens of cer- 
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tain widths is confined to 
tricts, Narrow linens, not exceeding 
when bleached, 32 inches, are made a 
Donegal, Londonderry, Tyrone, and Ane 
trim, and in the latter, all the 3-4 wide 
linens are manofactured, Ta the neighs 
bourhood of Belfast, Lisburn, and Lure 
gan, the fine yard-wide, or cambrics 
lawns, and diapers, are made; and ia 
Armagh, coarser yard-wide cloths, and 
some 7-8. Near Coote-hill the 5-4 sheets 
Ings are wove. Cavan produces a thia 
linen, for the most part 7-8 wide. Fere 
managh and Sligo manufacture 7-8; and 
in these counties are found most of the 
bleach-greens, which finish for sale those 
linens that are sent in a bleached state 
to England. A strong kind of 7-8 dowlag, 
some 9-8 and 5-4 sheetings, made in the 
counties of Louth, Meath, and Dublin, 
are sold in the market of Drogheda, aud 
find their way, in an unfinished state, 
into the country markets of England. A 
coarse cloth, very much like Scots Osnas 
burgs, is manufactured in Kerry and 
Cork, and is used, in the same mannet 
as the Osnaburgs, for negro clothing. 
The bleachers are distinct persons 
from the .manufacturers. The latter 
carry their webs to market, where they 
are purchased by the former, in erdet 
to be finished. In that state they are 
sold generally through the medium of 
factors in Dublin or London, who sup- 
ply capital, that credit may be given 
the purchaser. In Dublin they allow 
two months’ credit, and in Londoa 
eight. ; 
The linens exported are of a thinner 
texture than those used in England, and 
the country trade requires a stouter sort 
than those sold in London, In England, 
great suspicions are entertained in ree 
gard to the arts practised by the bleach 
ers in Ireland, and on that account, 
large quantities of linen are imported, 
either.in a brown, or a half-bleached 
state; but even this precaution 15 Hoe 
sufficient to obviate fraud, and peeves 
imposition. It is @ melancholy truth, 
confirmed by daily experience, that mane 
kind, not satisfied with the fair and ho- 
nourable profit of trade, have recourse 
to the meanest and most dishonest arts 
to increase them. Ingenuity supplies 
its aid to support this system, ang =e 
too often proves successiul, ihe 9 8 4. 
‘s the destruction of that conf 
quence 18, bcs hetwéeh 
dence which ought to sudsist © nial 
one man and another in commercia 
transactions. Ireland 15 not free froma 
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large quantities of grease, and some 
times potatoes reduced to pulp, are rub- 
bed into the webs whilst weaving, to 
make the:n weigh heavier, and acquire a 
stouter feel to the hand. Even those 
who purchase cloth in the half-bleached 
state, are liable to this imposition; for 
the linen, without having been boiled or 
subjected to any preparation by machi- 
nery, is merely whitened with cold lime, 
but the buyers believe that its whiteness 
is Owing to its having been purged in the 
arn. 

Cloth, purchased in an unfinished or 
half-finished state, is afterwards bleach. 
ed in England, but it is not made up 
with starch or blue, or exposed to a 
beetling engine, according to the process 
adopted in Ireland. In the former coun. 
try, bleaching is carried on to a very 
great extent. Mr. Reynolds, at Cashal- 
ton, near London, bas an immense 
bleach-green, where more business is 
done than at any five in Treland; and 
there is one equally large in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester. 

Linens are bleached, not merely by 
the action of the air and of water, but 
by the application of chemical sub- 
stances; and this branch of art has been 
carried to — perfection, in conse- 
quence of the valuable discoveries mide 
by the chemists, both in this, and in 
other countries. With the nature and 
use of these substances, however, the 

enerality of bleachers are but imper- 

Fectly acquainted; and the art is often 
Jeft in the hands of ignorant workmen, 
who, without any knowledge of scien- 
tific principles, pursue a certain routine, 
which is merely the result of habit. The 
price of bleaching varies according to 
the finishing and width, but it seldom 
exceeds 4d. per yard. 

Of the quantity sent out of the coun. 

try, an account might be procured from 
the buoks of the custom-house ; but this 
information, though important, would 
by no means be so valuable, as a return 
of the whole quantity manufactured 
could be obtained, if every seal master 
were obliged to transmit to the linen 
board the number of the webs, for the 
stamping of which he receives payment 
in the course of a year. 
_ The quantity of liven sold in Dublin 
in 1809, will be seen by the following 
atatement, taken from the Appendix to 
the linen board reports, 

A return of linen inwards and out. 
wards ai the Linen Hall, for one year 
euding 1st of March, 1809; ‘ 
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Packs and boxes. Average value, 
Inwards 10,227..-.160, each £1,636,399 
Outwards 9,279....170, each 1 9738,590 
Value remaining in the hall, on 

the ist of March, 1808.... 
From which, deduct li- 
nens sent from the hall 
in carts and bags, to 
merchants'warehouses, 
GO. 2 du susosee~ea 
More in value outwards 
than inwards ...... 102,227 
came 152,297 


_—--—-__———s 


50,000 


256,388 
The packs and boxes are averaged more 


this year than last, from the advance on 
linen, and the packs and boxes out. 
wards contain more linen than inwards, 

On considering the manner in which 
the linen trade is conducted, it would 
appear that there is something very sine 
gular in the Irish character; and one is 
almost inclined to believe, that it is de. 
ficient in energy, a feature so conspi- 
cuous in that of many other nations, 
The people of Ireland seem incapable of 
calling forth their own powers of exere 
tion, unless when stimulated by advens 
titious assistance. A spinner, to be- 
come industricus, must be presented 
with a wheel; a weaver, before he will 
work, must be supplied with a loom; 
and a bleacher cannot carry on business, 
unless he be furnished with a house in 
Dublin for the purpose of selling his 
commodity. Even a gentleman will not 
plant for his own advantage, or amusé= 
ment, until he be impelled by some ex- 
traordinary inducement. By the sums 
lavished for the general encouragement 
of the linen manufacture, one might be 
led to conclude, that it is the policy of 
the legislature to extend it over the 
whole island; a circumstance which, if 
carried into effect, would, in my opinion, 
be as great an evil as could possibly be 
imagined. 

MANUFACTURES IN GENERAL. 

Taking a general view of the manu 
factures of Ireland, it may be estimated 
that, except in the eastern part of the 
province of Ulster, the domestic manu- 
facture of woollen goods is every where 
prevalent, without that due division of 
labour which can render it of any bene 
fit to the country. ; 

The linen manufacture flourishes most 
in Ulster, but it is established also in 
Galway, Mayo, and Sligo, and towards 
the south in the whole neighbourh od 0 
Drogheda ; it is found also in the Kings 


r ) coast 0 
County, Kerry, and along the Cork; 
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Cork; in a word, it may be said, in 
some measure, to extend to every part 
of Ireland. except Wexford and Wick- 
low, where it is almost unknown, In 
every other district there is the same do- 
mestic manufacture of linen as of wool- 
len, for most families raise flax, and 
prepare from it all those articles which are 
necessary for their own comfort and use. 

The cotton manufacture seems to be 
established chiefly at Belfast; but it has 
spread to Dublin, Kildare, and even to 
Wicklow and Wexford manufactories ; 
having been formed at Stratford and En- 
niscorthy; I know of none, however, to 
the west, or farther south, than these 
places. 

Broad cloth and blanket manufactories 
are established no where north of Dube 
lin, flannels are made in Wicklow, blan- 
kets in Kilkenny, and broad cloths at 
Middleton and Cork. 

In the neighbourhood of Cork, and 
along the coast of that county, stuffs 
are manufactured, and the spinning of 
wool into yarn is much followed by the 
women in the north-west parts of the 
island. In the same districts, illicit dis- 
tillation gives employment to a great 
number of people, the legal distilleries 
being chiefly in the south. 

The salting of provisions is confined 
almost to a line south of Dublin. Mills, 
for the grinding of wheat, have not yet 
been erected in Cavan, Fermanagh, Ty- 
rone, Donegal, Sligo, Leitrim, Mayo, 
Roscommon, or Galway; but mills for 
grinding oats are common. 
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(Since the publication of the narratives of 
the Voyages round the World performed 
by Anson, Wallis, Byron, and Cooke, 
this species of literature has been in de- 
served favour with the public. It in- 
structs the Statesman, the Moralist, the 
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Geographer, and the Naturalist, while 
it gratifies the idlest classes ¢: readers 
with the charins of novelty, an. with a 
variety of incidents approximatin. to ro. 
mance. In these points of view, theres 
fore, Wwe introduce to our readers, with 
much satisfaction, an able and interesting 
account of a new voyage in those Seas 
Which for the last fifty years have exhi« 
bited 80 Many powerful claims on public 
Curiosity and sympathy. The new Voy. 
age of Mr. TURNBULL may be regarded 
asa Supplement to all the preceding voy. 
ages, serving to bring down to the present 
time our information relative to most of 
the Isles and Coasts of the Pacific. Ta 
this respect particularly, as well as from 
the interest of the subject generally, we 
recommend the work to our readers as 
one which will amply repay its cost, and 
the time employed in its perusal] 
MADEIRA BECOME ENGLISH, 
HIS island has latterly been much 
frequented by invalids from Great 
Britain, suffering under pulmonary and 
other complaints, much benefit having 
been derived from the influence of the 
climate. The seasons are only two, sume 
mer and winter; there is no degree of 
heat and cold in the extreme; and there 
is an infinite change for the better in the 
society of the island, as every class of vis 
sitors may find a circle suited to their res 
spective conditions. Mantua-makers, 
milliners, &c. have gone over in good 
abundance, and English fashions have 
partly supplanted the Portuguese bad 
taste. Scarcely a week passes but some 
vessel from Europe touches at the island, 
and thus gives an opportunity of commu 
nicating fresh intelligence on subjects in 
which these islanders feel great interest. 
There is now an opera, and they have 
subscription balls once a fortnight, and 
sometimes oftener, to which the people 
of fashion and merchants resort; and 
those who before but knew each other 
slightly, are becoming wore familiarized 
to one another. There are likewise ac- 
commodations for convalescents: aud as 
the salutary effect of the climate bec ves 
more known, aud the resort of . ill 
more frequent, the calls of wealth me 
naturally attract the usual supply; an 


those who can pay for every thing, will 


n here, as io the English watering 
mat want for nothing. I would — 
however, that an English visitant shou 
not expect too much from Portuguese Ci- 
vilization. He would do well, —— 
to take the best past of his kitchen wit 
him, and even such of his furaiture as 1s 


portable. 4M This 
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This island is strong by nature, and re- 
¢pectably fortified; and an enemy would 
find it difficult to effect a landing, owing 
to a heavy surf, which is perpetually beat- 
ingonthe beach. Eveninmoderate wea- 
ther those wholand are carried on shore on 
men’sshoulders, At present twelve com- 
panies of the royal veteran battalion, un- 
der the command of an English general, 
form the garrison, according to spipula- 
tious entered into between the British 
and Portuguese governments; added to 
this, in cases of emergency, there is a 
force of between two and three thousand 
militia. 

The government of the island, as here- 
tofore, is conducted according to former 
usages, by a Portuguese governor, and ma- 
gistracy acting under him. 

TRANSFER OF THE PORTUGUESE GO- 

VERNMENT, 

The arrival of the Prince Regent in 
Braz! was hailed as the sure omen, and, 
ws it were, the birth of its greatness and 
independence. ‘The misfortunes of Por- 
tugal were totally immersed in what was 
guned to the Brazilians. ‘They almost 
viessed that loss of the mother-country, 
which gave them the undivided care and 
possession of the royal family and govern. 
ment. Their voyage, before their arri- 
val, was the subject of the constant 
prayers of their people, and nothing 
gould exceed the joy with which they 
were received. 

At Bahia the inhabitants testified the 
evertlowings of their hearts by proposing 
to raise by subscription a sum of mone 
equal to balfa mulion sterling for build- 
ing a palace. 

Ever since this very memorable and in- 
teresting event, every facility and indul- 
gence has been given to British shipping 
and British subjects touching at any of 
the ports of Brazil, who are now placed 
nearly upon a level with the Portuguese. 
The great grievance under the former 
state of thinus was, the vexatious arrests 
upon suspicion, or slightest deviations from 
porteregulation ; the exorbitantly bigh du. 
ties, ainounung to almost a prohibition 
of intercourse; the arbitrary and irritae 
ting searches, Ac. but all this is now done 
away with, and the ports of Brazil nearly 
as free to England as those of England 
are to the Portuguese. That produce of 
the country is only excepted, which, by 
their own internal Jaws, belongs to the 
crown, such as gold dust, diamonds, sait, 
tobacea, Brazil wood, &e. m allof which 
the Crown either has a monopoly, or such 





heavy duties as render it, in fact, a parte 
ner with the actual proprietor, 
BARRINGTON, 

The celebrated George Barrington held 
the office of high constable of Paramatra 
for many years, and in the faithful and yi. 
gorous discharge of his duty acquitted 
himself much to the satisfaction of the 
government. But he was now a mere 
living skeleton; he was emaciated, and 
apparently in the last stage of human 
lifes Having absolutely lost the use of 
his intellectual faculties, he had retired 
on a small pension allowed him for fore 
mer services, a melancholy instance of 
abused talents, and the force of remorse, 
and conscious sensibility, operating on a 
mind capable of better things. This exe 
traordinary character finished his course 
on the 28th of December, 1804. 

ABORICINALS OF NEW HOLLAND. 

These aboriginal inhabitants of this 
distant region are indeed beyond compa. 
rison the most barbarous on the surface 
of the globe. The residence of Eu- 
ropeans has here been wholly ineffectual, 
the natives are still in the same state as 
at our first settlement. Every day are 
men and women to be seen in the streets 
of Sydney and Paramatta, naked as in 
the moment of their birth. In vain have 
the more humane of the officers of the 
colony endeavoured to improve their con- 
dition; they stil] persist in the enjoyment 
of their ease and liberty in their own wey, 
and turn a deaf ear to any advice upoe 
this subject. 

Is this to be imputed to a greater por- 
tion of natural stupidity than usually falls 
to the lot even of savages? By no means: 
jf an accurate observation, and a quick 
perception of the ridiculous, be admitted 
as a proof of natural talents, the natives 
of New South Wales are by no means de- 
ficient. Their mimmicking the oddities, 
dress, walk, gait, and looks, of all the 
Europeans whom they have seen, from 
the time of governor Phillips downwards, 
is so exact, as to be a kind of historic re- 
gister of their several actions and charac- 
ters. They are moreover great profici- 
ents in the language and Newgate slang 
of the convicts, aud in case of any quar 
rel, are by no means unequal to them 1n 
the exchange of abuse. 

But this is the sum total of their acqute 
sitions from European imtercourses Tu 
every other respect they appear meape- 
ble of anv improvement, or even change. 
They are still as unprotected as oc 
against the inclemencies of weather, ihe 
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the vicissitudes of plenty and absolute fa- 
mine, the natural attendants on a savage 
lite. In their persons they are meagre 
to a proverb, their skins are scarilied in 
every part, and their faces besmeared 
with shell-lime and red-gum; their hair 
is matted like a moss, and ornamented, 
as they call it, with sharks’ teeth; anda 
piece of wood, like a skewer, is fixed in 
the cartilages of the nose. In a word, 
they compose altogether the most loath. 
sone and disgusting tribe on the surface 
of the globe. 
OBJECT OF WORSHIP. 

It is one of the most singular traits 
amongst these savage nations, that their 
religion is not only tinctured with, but 
apparently altogether composed of, such 
ideas as the nature of man most power. 
fully abhurs. Their idea of a God, is not 
that of a beneficent being, the common 
parent of nature, and the creator and 
protector of man: such is not the god of 
tie Socrery Istanps. Qa the contrary, 
the being they worship is the being they 
fear, the being to whom they impute the 
destruction of their canoes, and the dan- 
ger, the diseases, and deaths of their 
chiefs. ‘Their diseases, and particularly 
those of their priests, are sacred, as being 
the immediate effects of the power they 
worship. 

rom this general character, that their 
deity is the offspring of their fears, may 
he induced the whole system of their 
Inythology, and the attributes of their 
divinities. Hence it is, the idea of horror 
being connected with deformity, the re- 
presentations of these gods are usually 
either wholly shapeless or frightful. 

KING TAMAHAMA- 

Soon after our arrival at Owhyhee, we 
received a visit from our countryman, Mr. 
Young, who had resided there for four- 
teen years past; from whom we hada 
confirmation of particulars respecting Ta- 
mahama, communicated to us at Whahoo, 
aid of his erecting a royal residence at 
Mowie, and, above all, of his fixed deter. 
mination to attempt the conquest of thetwo 
ether islands, of Attowahie and Onehow. 

His palace is built after the European 
ttyle, of brick, and glased windows, and 
defended by a battery of ten guns. He 
has European and American artificers 
about him of almost every description, 
Indeed his own subjects, from their intef- 
course with Europeans, have acquired a 
great knowledge of several of the mecha- 
nical arts, and have thus enabled him to 
increase his navy, a very favourite ohject 
wth him. I have no doubt thatina 
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picable, 

The circumstances of this enterprising 
chief were greatly changed sitice the ts 
sit of Capr, Vancouvre, to whom, as to 
the Servant and representative of the king 
of Great Britain, with much fory ality 
and ceremony, he had made a conveyance 
of the sovereignty of Owhyhee, in the 
hopes of being thus more strongly con. 
firmed in his authority, and supplied with 
the means of resisting his enemies, 

His dominion seems nowtobecompletely 
established, He is not only a yreat Ware 
rior and politician, but a very acute trader, 
and a match for any European in driving 
a bargain. He is well acquainted with 
the different weights and measures, and 
the value which all articles ought to bear 
In exchange with each other; and is ever 
ready to take advantage of the necese 
sities of those who apply to hiin or his pede 
ple for supplies, 

His subjects have already made consi- 
deraile progress in civilization; but are 
held in the most abject submission, as 
Tamahama is inflexible in punishing all 
offences which seem to counteract his sue 
preme command. 

It was only in 1794 that Captain Vane 
couvre laid down the keel of Tamahama’s 
first vessel, or rather craft ; but so assidue 
ously has he applied himself to effect his 
grand and favourite object, the establish- 
ment of a naval force, that at the period 
of our arrival he had upwards of twenty 
vessels of diilerent sizes, from twenty-five 
to seventy tons; some of them were evcn 
copper- bottomed. dak ; 

He was, however, at this time much in 
want of naval stores; and, tu have lis 
navy quickly placed on a respectable 
footing, would pay well forthem. He 
has also between two and three hundred 
body-guards toatiend him, independently 
of the number of chiefs who are required 
to accompany him on all his journies and 
expeditions, __ roe 

In viewing this man, oP yes eran 
suggested to me, that I be et. si 
tures which, under other circumstances 
of fortune and situation, would have ri- 
pened into the future hero, and aeage| 
glory. What other was Philip of - 


don, as pictured by the Grecian histo- 
, an who overcame every dis- 


ht resources and power 
i he narrow Soe 
ful. rivals, and extended t : 


. ; hl is; | 
preiwnty Of Macedon into the universa 
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power very tar trom des. 
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monarchy of Greece, and the known 
world. 

Tamahama’s ardent desire to obtain a 
ship from Captain Vancouvre, was in all 
probability first excited by the suggestions 
of Young and his countryman Davis; but 
such was the effect of this undertaking, 
that Tamahama became immediately 
more sparing of his visits on board the Dis- 
covery, histime being nowchiefly employed 
in attending to the carpenters at work on 
this new man of war, which, when finish- 
ed, was named the Britannia, This was 
the beginning of Tamahama’s navy; and, 
from his own observations, with the assise 
tance of Messrs. Young, Davis, &c. he 
has laboured inflexibly in improving his 
marine force, which he has now brought 
to a respectable state; securing to him 
not only a decided superiority over the 
frail canoes of his neighbours, but the 
means of transporting his warriors to dis- 
tant parts. Some of his vessels are em- 
ployed as transports in carrying provisions 
trom one island to another, to supply his 
warriors; whilst the larges' are used as 
men of war, and are Occast: ually mounted 
with afew bght guns. No one better un- 
derstands his inte:est than this ambiti- 
ous chief; no one better knows how to 
improve an original idea. The favours 
of Vancouvre, and his other European 
benefactors, would have been thrown 
away on any other savage; but Tamaha- 
ma possesses a genius above his situae 
tion. 

Ilis body-guards, who may be consi- 
dered in some respects as regularly dis- 
ciplined troops, go on duty not unfre- 
quently with the drum and fife, and re- 
lieve each other as in Europe, calling out, 
“all is well,” at every half hour, as on 
board of ship. Their uniforin at this 
time was simply a blue great coat with 
yellow facings. 

FOREIGN TRADE OF THE SANDWICH 

ISLANDS. 

The Sandwich islanders, in the territo- 
ries of Tamahama, frequently make voy- 
ages to the north-west coast of America, 
and thereby acquire sufficient property to 
make themselves easy and comfortable, 
as well as respectable, among their coun 
trymen; to whom, on their return home, 
they are fond of describing, with great 
emphasis and extravagance, the singular 
évents of their-voyage. Several of them 
have made considerable progress in the 
English language ; their intercourse with 

the Anglo-Americans, and the navigators 
from Britain, having given them the ops 


ortunity, of which they have so 
availed iheasieions. : “—" 

Such is the astonishing assiduity of 
these people, and such their eagerness to 
improve their condition, by imitating the 
callings of the Europeans, that it is not 
unusual to see some of them exercising 
the trade of a country blacksmith, havin 
for an anvil a pig of iron kentlage, obtain 
ed from some ship; a pair of goat-skin 
bellows, made by himself or some of his 
countrymen; and his charcoal fire; 
making articles suited to the wants of his 
countrymen, or repairing and mending 
such as stand in need of it, with an inge. 
nuity surpassing what might be expected 
under such circumstances, 

The canoes of the Sandwich Islands far 
surpassed any that we had seen in other 
parts of the world; not only in solidity 
and strength, but in the neatness and 
skill of workmanship. These canoes are 
so well calculated for speed, that we have 
seen the natives work them along, with 
their short paddles, at the rate of eleven 
or twelve miles an hour, and fairly run 
them under water. 

They are already well acquainted with. 
the trade on the north-west coast of 
America ; and from thence they may draw 
many articles to make up a cargo for 
their own country, or the neighbouring 
islands to the westward. 

It may naturally be asked—What arti 
cles of commerce or barter can be possess- 
ed by the Sandwich islanders, a people just 
sprung from nature? The answer isat hand; 
they are able to furnish fire-arms, gun- 
powder, hardware, and cloth of different 
sorts; of all which Tamahama has accue 
mulated more than is required for their 
own consumption. 

These have been acquired in exchange 
for labour and refreshment supplied tu the 
shipping who have touched there ; partie 
cularly such as are engaged in the trade 
to the north-west parts of America. When 
the cargoes of these last are completed, 
they readily part with such articles as ree 
main, at a very low rate, rather than be 
incumbered with them during the remaine 
der of their voyage. Besides the above- 
mentioned articles of foreign introduce 
tion, the Sandwich islanders possess the - 


sandal woed, pear! oyster shell, and some, | : 


pearls, all articles of high value in the, 
China market; but one difficulty still 18>" 
mains to their accomplishment of this 0B 
ject, which is the want of hands to navi- 
gate their ships on voyages of such length 
and intricacy. Fortunately, —— 
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for these enterprising people, they have 
now resident among them several Euro. 

ans and Anglo-Americans, men of abi- 
lity and knowledge; such as Mr. Young, 
Mr. Davis, Capt. Stewart, &c. &c. For 
twelve or fourteen years before our visit, 
these gentlemen had employed themselves 
successfully in instructing the natives, and 
their extraordinary chief Tamahama, in 
many useful arts, and particularly in that 
of navigation from island to island; so 
that many of the inhabitants have thus 
become brave, hardy, and not inexpe- 
rienced, sailors. 

NEW DISCOVERIES, 

Not being conveniently situated, either 
in respect to time or means, for making 
new discoveries, or exploring unknown 
islands, we did not vary our course to gras 
tify our curiosity ; we concluded, however, 
that this island had never before been seen 
byany European,otherwise the inhabitants 
would have been more ready to court our 
acquaintance, The natives of such coun- 
tries, as are unacquainted with Euro= 
peans, I have constantly found to be shy, 
reserved, aud very suspicious. In com- 
pliment to the late Sheriff of London, Sir 
Richard Phillips, we named it Phillips's 
Island: it is situated in latitude 16° 24’ 
south, and longitude 143° 57’ west.* To 
another in its neighbourhood, situated in 
latitude 16° 12’ south, and longitude 
143° 47’ west, we gave the name of Holt’s 
Island. They, with the others, will be 
found accurately laid down in Mr. Are 
rowsmith’s charts of the Pacific, a man 
who, from his incessant industry and pere 
severance in the science of geography, is 
far above any eulogium I can bestow ; 0 
this gentleman, it may be truly said, that 
he has exhibited with the greatest minute- 
hess and accuracy, in his charts of the 
Pacific, and brought into existence, new 
islands ina new world. 

EUROPEAN VICE--- - __ 

The propensity which these people 
have to contiuual wars with each other, 
is of the most fatal consequence to the 
happiness of these islanders. Their 
minds have thus acquired a ferocity, 

* The editor of the Monthly Magazine 
fervently hopes that he has merited this 
well-meant compliment of the worthy 
circumnavigator. Yet for any services ren- 
dered by him to humanity, in executing the 
duties of an important public office, he 
candidly confesses that he has received more 
distinction in the Pacific Ocean than in 
Britain ; but “a prophet is not without ho- 
Aeur save In his own country!” 
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=— otherwise seems not natural te 
DEATH OF POMARRE, TIE OT00 op 
COOK, 

There Were SO many ceremonies to be 
performed at Attahooroo, that the busi. 
ness had not been finally settled when 
theshiparrived. The intelligence of this 
event, however, brought Pomarre home 
to prepare his presents; he had got his 
hogs in the canoe, and was half way to 
the ship, when he was seized suddenly 
with a fit, and, falling with his hands on 
the side of the canoe, expired. The poor 
fellows in the canoe immediately paddied 
back as fast as possible tu his house at 
Opar ree, where, on her way likewise to 
visit the ship, Edeah had by this time are 
rived. Messenger after messenger was 
dispatched to the missionaries and their 
surgeon; they were earnestly entreated 
to hasten to Oparree. The surgeon hap- 
pened at this time to be on board the 
ship, taking a farewell leave of us upon 
our departure. We earnesily advised 
him, should be find Pomarre still alive, 
not to venture to prescribe for him; as in 
the case of his death the natives would 
not fail to impute it to poison, and per- 
haps avenge his supposed murder on the 
mission. It has heen before mentioned, 
that they imputed the death of Tereune 
vouroa tothe prayers of the missionaries 5 
and that they are persuaded the prayers 
of these holy men have this kind of sacre d 
witchcraft. Under such impressions it 
may readily be conceived that the situa- 
tion of the missionaries is not the most 
pleasant in the world. 

Not one moment was lost on the part 
of the surgeon, who, on his arrival, found 
the whole family in the deepest anguish 
and distress. Paitia, the brother of Po- 
marre, was deaf to all consolation, and 
could scarcely be withheld from suicide, 
All was anguish and confusion ; some line 
puted his death to one cause, others to 
another; but the opinion of the majority 
was, that he had offended the gods, 
though they could not agree a 
means, except by his human sacrifices. 
They had recourse to one most singular 
remedy; the body of a human — 
which he had sacrificed ahout three weeks 
before was brought and stretched prose 
trate under him, in the hopes of appeasing 

d divinity. 
gr mongers vad instantaneous death 
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well in this asin other instances, Should 
these impressions continue, the most be- 
veficial effects may be expected. None 
had more cause of regret in this event 
than the missionaries, to whom Pomarre 
had ever continued a stedfast friend, 
They wrote to the captain of the ship, 
requesting him to remain till the morn- 
ing, that the sense of the Society might 
be taken in what manner to act upon this 
unexpected occurrence. The captain 
thought he should lose nothing by compli- 
ance, aud therefore consented. 
EUROPEAN CURSES, 

The Otaheitans will doubtless rack 
their brains to discover some probable 
cause of the death of Pomarre ; and, atter 
other conjectures, will perhaps impute it to 
some magical power from theship, Should 
any one amongst them make this asser- 
tion, I have po doubt that he would be 
inmediately seconded by his countrymen, 
so general is their belief in supernatural 
agency.——On the decease of his son, about 
a month before, they were firmly per- 
suaded that he had been charmed to 
death by the missionaries.—They are 
moreover convinced that the greater part 
of their plagues and diseases flow imme- 
diately from the shipping. They insist 
upon it that Capt. Cook brought the in- 
termittent fever, the crooked backs, and 
the scrophula, which breaks out in their 
necks, breasts, groins, and arm-pits. 
That Vancouvre brought a bloody flux, 
which in a few months killed a great 
number of them, and thenabated. They 
say that Capt. Bleigh also brought the 
scrophula; but I could not learn what 
ship introduced the elephantiasis and 
epilepsy! No doubt they are likewise 
said to be of European extraction, as 
well as the hump-backs, and some others, 

DEPOPULATION OF OTATIEITE, 

The missionaries liad made the circuit 
of the island twice during the time we 
had been amongst them, preaching from 
district to district, and seconding their 
exhortations with presents, If zeal in 
the discharge of their duty could ensure 
success, they would not preach in vain. 

[n their circuits they have successfully 
endeavoured to come at the exact num- 
ber cf the people. It is melancholy to 
add, that the population has diminished 
in a degree which threatens to reduce the 
country to a desert, Capt. Cook com. 
puted them at upwards of two hundred 
thousand ; the population has now dwin- 
dled to five thousand ; but on the arrival 
of the Duff they exceeded triple this nume 
ber. Mi. Elder and Mr. Wiuson had 











just, returned from the Mottos, whither 
they had been conveyed by our boat on 
the 18th of August. They reported 
that the population did not exceed three 
hundred. 

The mortality which raged at this pes 
riod, and which I fear is but too epidemie 
and frequent, was such as to inspire ug 
with the most melancholy ideas. During 
our short absence in our visit tothe Sande 
wich Islands, many young persons of both 
sexes were no more, they had died in the 
prime and vigour of life, and others 
of an appearance equally healthy were 
following them very fast. Great part of 
this mortality must be imputed to their 
ignorance; the doctrine of fatality pre. 
vails among them to a most dangerous 
excess. Every disease is the immediate 
consequence of the vengeance of their 
offended deities, and therefore every 
thought of remedy or relief is rejected as 
equally useless and impious. ‘They are 
left to their fate; and their diseases are 
unfortunately such as, however easy of 
cure under a regular course, are but too 
fatal when suffered to augmeut under 
neglect, 

They entertain the greatest contempt 
for old age; and if they disliked any of 
our articles, were accustomed to say, it 
was as worthless as an old man, 

THE DIVINITY. 

The missionaries tell them that the 
God of Britain is the God of Otaheite 
and the whole earth, and that it is from 
this being they receive their hogs, bread- 
fruit, avd cocoa-nuts. This the Ota- 
heiteans flatly deny; alleging, that they 
possessed all these articles long before 
they had heard of the God of Brita. 
The ignorance of these people in this 
respect is lamentable in the extreme, 
Though upon the first arrival of the mis- 
sionaries the district of Matavia had been 
ceded to them, the natives still persist 
in considering them as there only by suf- 

Jerance, 
FIRE. 

Throngh all the Society Islands they 
have invariably the same method of pro- 
curing fire; taking two pieces of wood, 
and making a groove in one for the other 
to traverse in, they rub them together 
till the friction produces smoke, and the 


. smoke flame. A bundle of_ dry grass 


serves them for tinder. 
INFANTICIDE. 
Tt appears that a far greater number 
of females than males fall a victim to this 


national depravity. This may be ims. 


puted to iwo causes; in the first aa” 
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‘t has been invariably so practised by 
heir ancestors ; and secondly, the greater 
difficulty and restrictions which are re- 
quired in bringing up a temale .than a 
male. When reproaching Pomarre with 
this barbarous and inhuman practice, he 
alleged in reply, that should all the chil- 
dren born be reared to maturity, there 
would not be a sufficiency of food on the 
island for their support. 

The Arreoys, or gentry, are a society 
sy licentious and profligate, as to cail 
loudly for punishment, even from the Di. 
vine power. ‘The very principle of their 
union is the community of their women, 
and the murder, at the moment of their 
birth, of all their issue of both sexes. By 
a strange and most lamentable perversity 
of mind, these wretches are venerated as 
asuperior order of beiugs, and are treated 
as such wherever they go. I am per- 
suaded that the example of these mur 
derers extends this horrible mischief be- 
yond themselves; the common people of 
all countries usually judge, and in conse- 
quence act, more from the example of 
their superiors than as guided by their 
own reason. The Otaheitans may thus 
be led to imitate what they see in their 
Arreoys. I believe, throughout the 
whole island, it isa matter of choice, whee 
ther a child shall be brought up or mur- 
dered, This mischief is inconceivably 
great; their dissolute and abandoned 
principles spread like a pestilence ; and, 
what renders it still worse, they rove from 
island to island, and every where disse- 
minate the same poison. I find it dith- 
eult to speak of this abominable set with 
out horror. Would it be credited by any 
one who received it on less authority than 
that of the testimony of one navigator, 
confirmed by a series of others in succes- 
sion, that there existed on the surface of 
the globe a people who, deaf to the in- 
stinct of nature, and the clear reproach of 
even the brute creation, can thus murder 
a whole race of infants, and consign to 
death the little beings whom they have 
been instrumental in bringing into life! ! 
I scarcely expect to be believed by an 
English mother, yet true it is, that an 
Arreoy mother is no sooner delivered 
of her child, than she in general murders 
it, 

DESOLATION OF OTAHEITE. 

To any man of humanity, nothing can 
be more distressing than to cast his eye 
On the island of Otaheite, a spot blessed 
by vature with every thing that can ren- 
der life pleasing ; fertility of soil, and se- 
reilly of climate; but now become a 
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scene of #eneral mortality, and a prey to 
disease, Which to all human appearance 
in a few years, must render ita desolate 
wilderness, untrodden by human teet, 

; Phey impute the greater part of these 
diseases to their European visitors, but 
lor the most part very absurdly, though 
indeed we must take our share. There 
can be no doubt but that thousands of 
them have been swept off by the venee 
real disease since their intercourse with 
Europeans. 

At the time of our leaving the islands 
many of these unfortunate objects were 
In a state truly pitiable, through this dis 
order, though the missionary surgeon, a 
gentleman of great humanity, spared no 
efforts to alleviate their misery. But ig 
was a very difficult thing to persuade 
them to adhere to his prescriptions, They 
have a violent antipathy to medicines of 
all kinds, and, what is equally against 
them, they are nu sooner taken with the 
disease, than they are deserted, and left 
to shift for themselves. [n this helpless 
condition, their chance of recovery is 
small indeed. Whenever the missiona- 
ries speak to them respecting salvation, 
they fondly think that it is to be saved 
from sickness, and to abide in this worlds 
the salvation of the soul they affect to 
despise, and the resurrection of the body 
they ridicule as extreme folly. 

Besides the disorders above mentinned, 
they have many others with which € aya 
unacquainted, but which doubtiess have 
their share in the destruction of the po- 
pulation. | . 

But the most effectual instrument ot 
the annihilation of these people is the hor- 
rible practice already noticed, that of Ine 
fant murder and human sacrifices. It is 
computed that at least two thirds of the 
births are thus stifled. In vain does na- 
ture raise her voice agamst what long 
usage and profligacy, confirmed by — 
and example, has 0 barbarously induced, 
If the future diminution of these people 
keep pace with that of spr soap, 
particularly during the time of my z ar 
among them, the population yet 7 
be extinct. The missionaries ma ° ry 
tour of the island twice during ve ote 
dence, in each of which they wre ~ 
the people; and, according to — 
calculation, they were seven (house ri 
but in the second they very lave encees 
ed five. 

This mortality canno 
however uselessly, lame 
are these poor wretches, 
of compre 


t be too seriously, 
nted. So blind 
that, incapable 
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this evil must be attributed to their own 
practices, still they scruple not to impute 
them all to their intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans, 

aD 

TRAVELS IN SWEDEN, 
DURING , 
The AUTUMN of 1812. 


By T. THOMSON, M.v. F.R.S. 1.&E.F.L.S, 
Member of the Geological Society, §e.§e. 


Quarto, 2. 2s. boards. 











{At the present moment Sweden stands 
prominently before the world, either 
from its wnexpected interposition be- 
tween the great belligerents, or from its 
suiting the policy of some of them to 
swell that interposition into undue im- 
portance. The publication, therefore, 
of Dr. Thomson’s Accouut of his Ex- 
cursion through that kingdom, during 
the last autumn, affords much seasonable 
information in regard to the real feelings 
of the Swedish people, to the policy of 
their rulers, and to the resources by 
which their interference may be sup- 
ported. We say nothing of the parti- 
cular merits of the volume, because it 
is impossible that Dr. THomson could 
write a bad or uninteresting book ; and 
on this occasion his varied powers and 
comprehensive views are aided by the 
temporary interest of his general sub- 
ject. The most valuable parts of his 
work are his detailed observations on 
the mineralogy of Sweden; but to 
this portion, so interesting to the scien 
tific reader, we feel it impossible to do 
justice in the form of extract.]} 





GOTTENBURG MERCHANTS. 
HE principal merchants in Gotten- 
burg are Scotchinen. In consequence 
o} letters of introduction which we car- 
ried to several of them, we experienced 
froin that Mberal and respectable body a 
profusion of kindness and politeness 
which it was impossible to surpass, and 
which it would be very difficult to equal. 
The want of inns, and our ignorance of 
the Swedish language, would have made 
it very difficult for us to have procured 
dinner while we stayed at Gottenburg, 
but this difficulty was obviated by the 
merchants, with one or other of whom 
we dined every day during our stay in 
that city. 
ENTERTAINMENTS, 
The Swedes are fond of great parties. 
I have more than once sat down to table 
with nearly fifty people in a private 
house. The hour of dinner is two o'clock. 
After the company are assembled they 








are shown into a room adjoining the dine 
ing-room. In the middle of this room 
there is a round table covered with a ta. 
ble-cloth, upon which are placed bread 
cheese, butter, and corn-brandy, Every 
person eats a inorsel of bread and cheese 
and butter, and drinks a dram of brand 
by way of exciting the appetite for ding. 
ner. There are usually two kinds of 
bread; namely, wheat-bread baked into 
a kind of small rolls, for I never saw 
any loaves in Sweden; and rye, which 
is usually baked in thin cakes. and js 
known in Sweden by the name of nicke. 
broed. It is very palatable, but requires 
good teeth to chew it, 

After this whet, the company are 
shown into the dining-room, and take 
their seats round the table. The first 
dish hrought in is salmagundy, salt fish, 
a mixture of salmon and rice, sausages, 
or some such strong seasoned article, to 
give an additional whet to the appetite, 
It is handed round the table, and every 
person helps himself in succession to as 
much of it as he chooses. The next 
dish is commonly roasted or stewed 
mutton, with bacon ham. These arti- 
cles are carved by some individual at 
table, most commonly the master of the 
house, and the carved pieces being 
heaped upon a plate are carried round 
the company like the first dish. The 
Swedes, like the French, eat of every 
thing that is presented at table, The 
third dish is usually soup, then fowls, 
then fish (generally salmon, pike, or 
streamlings), then pudding, then the 
dessert, which consists of a great pro- 
fusion of sweet-meats, in the prepara- 
tion of which the inhabitants of Got- 
tenburg excel. Each of these dishis is 
handed about in succession, ‘The veges 
tables, consisting of potatoes, carrots, 
turnips, cauliflowers, greens, &c. are 
handed about in the same way. During 
the whole time of dinner a great deal of 
wine is drunk by the company. The 
wines are claret, port, sherry, and ma- 
deira. What they call claret at Got- 
tenburg does not seem to be Bourdeaux 
wine, It isa French wine with a taste 
intermediate between claret and port. 
At Stockholm, I drank occasionally true 
claret; but scarcely in any other part of 
Sweden, As all the wine used in 5we- 
den is imported from Great Britain, our 
wine merchants can probably explain 
this circumstance though [ cannot. 

After tea the company usually sit 
down to cards: supper is served UP 


about nine, and the party separate for 
1 \ the 
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the evening between eleven aud twelve. 
In some houses, the interval between 
tea and supper was filled up by music, 
The Swedish instrument is a kind of 
harpsichord, not equal in its tones to 
our pianoforte, The music played is 
alwavs Italian, and some of the ladies 
usually accompany the instrument with 
their voice. 
VICINITY OF GOTTENBURG, 

The country round Gottenburg is the 
most singular which Lever saw. It con- 
sists of low precipitous ridges of rocks, 
running In various directlons, and quite 
naked. ‘They vary from 100 feet above 
the level of the sea to about 300. The 
highest which I measured, and it was 
the highest I observed, was 310 feet 
high, These ridges are separated from 
each other by valleys about a mile wide, 
These vaileys afford a tolerable soil, and 
are cultivated. The only crops we saw 
were of rice, and big (a small barley): 
they were nearly ripe, but in a very 
filthy state, being in many places almost 
choked with thistles and other injurious 
weeds, Indeed the scate of agriculture 
in this place is much Jower than in any 
other part of Sweden that I have seen. 

TRAVELLING, 

As there are no stage-coaches, it is 
necessary for every traveller to be pro- 
vided with a carriage of his own. It 
ought to be light, and in summer an 
open carriage is much more useful and 
agreeable than any other. The horses 
in Sweden are small but very’ active, and 
remarkably sure footed. Notwithstand. 
ing the great number of horses which I 
employed, in a journey of above 1200 
miles, I never saw one of them stum- 
ble. Their harness consists of little else 
than common ropes, which you sups 
ply yourself. In general, about half an 
our Was requisiie to yoke a couple of 
horses to our carriage. Posting is under 
the regulation of government. -Pest- 
houses are provided at regular distances 
all over the country. ‘The person who 
Keeps these houses is called the gést- 
gifvar, and he is obliged by Jaw to keep 
a certain number of horses for posting. 

hese vary from one to twenty, but the 
usual number is two, four, or six. Be- 
sides these, there is a certain number 
which the peasants in the neighbourhood 
are obliged to furnish, and to send once 
a day to the post-house; these are called 
hollhister, or relay horses; these vary 
from two to twenty-two, In some coun- 
Hes, as Smoland, where the population 
is small, and the intercourse not great, 
Montury Mag. No, 243. 
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there are no hollhaster at all, Ty tra- 
velling through such counties, unless you 


take care to send a person befure you 
you are quite sure to he detained s¢ veray 
hours at each stage before horses can be 
procured. There is a third class of 
horses, called reserve horses, and which 
in fact consist of all the horses in the 
district, These the post-master is ens 
tiled to call upon in case of necessity : 
but a considerable time always elapses 
before they can be procured. If you 
wish to drive rapidly in Sweden, \ou 
must send a person before you, to order 
horses by a particular hour. This per- 
son is called a forbod, and by means of 
him you may travel as rapidly in Sweden 
as in England, 
ROADS, 

I was very much struck with the good. 
ness of the roads in Sweden: they are 
narrower than our British roads, and 
sometimes you meet with pretty steep 
pulls in them ; but they are all so smooth 
that they convey the idea of travelling 
Ina gentleman’s park, The roads are 
under the charge of peasants, each of 
whom has a certain number of feet of 
road which he is obliged to keep in repair. 
These distances are all carefully marked 
off by small pieces of board, upon which 
are painted the initials of the peasant 
who has the charge of that portion of 
road, 

CULTIVATION, 

All the laud under culture in Sweden 
is inclosed, not with quickset hedyes or 
stone-walls as in Britain, but wih a 
wooden paling. The only part ot Swe- 
den where hawthorn hedges are to be 
seen is the neighbourhood of Gotten- 
burs, aud the custom has doubtless orts 


me? * 


ginated with the British merchants set- 
tled there. In Scania I observed a hedge 
made of sloe-bushes; but the practice 
was not generally followed. The Swe- 
dish palings are very different from ours, 
and occasion a prodigious waste of wood, 
‘wo stakes are driven into the ground 
at a little distance from each other, and 
between four and six feet high: these 
are tied together in three or 2 econ 
at equal distances by a kind of —_ 
made of birch bark. A row of suc 

double stakes at the distance of alout 
four feet from each other goes — 
round the field to be nar sed e 
whole space from the ground to the - 
of these stakes is filled up with — o 
firewood lying above each rem 

kept in their places by “ dou oe 
and the birch ropes — supp The 
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The corn on the sides of the road was 
nearly ripe: it consisted of rye and big, 
and a few ridges of oats. ‘The crops in 
gencral looked well, except that they 
were exceedingly foul. The mode of 
farming was very singular. The fields 
were all divided into pretty broad ridges, 
which were occupied alternately with 
different kinds of grain, The first ridge 
in the field we shall suppose was rye, the 
second grass, the third big, the fourth 
potatoes, the fifth oats; and in this way 
they alternated over the whole field. 

PEASANTRY, 

The appearance of the Swedish pea. 
santry is very striking to a native of 
Great Britain, who is accustomed to so 
great a diversity in the features of the 
people with whom he associates. The 
Swedes have all light flaxy hair, and 
a ruddy countenance. I would say 
that a certain degree of flabbiness is 
visible in their complexions. There is 
nothing to be seen which indicates the 
existence of the more violent passions; 
but every one expresses a docility and 
good humour in his face, which I believe 
all possess, almost to a man. I have 
often gone into a Swedish cottage in the 
middle of the night, where the whole 
family, to the number of six or eight, 
were asleep in different beds; awakened 
the whole family, and sent the hollenkarr 
to ramble through the woods in the dark, 
to a distance of three or four miles, in 
quest of horses. The family were made 
to get up, and kept out of ‘bed perhaps 
for two or three bours, ~All the while 
they preserved the most perfect good 
humour, never attempted to persuade 
you to stop all night, nor seemed to feel 
the inconvenience. 

The peasants in Sweden seem to be a 
most amiable and innocent race. Most 
of them can read and write; they are all 
clean and we!) dressed in coarse blue 
cloth, manufactured in Sweden. 

THE DIET. 

Orebro is the place where the Swedish 
Diet occasionally meets ; a circumstance 
which gives it more importance than it 
otherwise would be entitled to from its 
size. The Diet, as is well known, is 
the supreme court in Sweden, and simi- 
lar in many respects to the Parliament of 
Great Britain. It consists of four dis- 
tinct bodies of men, who meet in sepa- 
rate houses. These are—the nobles, 
the clergy, the peasants, and the burghers 
or inhabitants of towns. 

1. There are three orders of nobility 
in Sweden, Counts, Barons, aud nobie- 





men without any title, When a fami! 

1s once ennobled, all the descendants and 
collateral branches are noble. So that 
the number of noblemen in Sweden 
must increase with the population of the 
country. The number of noble families 
in Sweden amounts to about 1200, 

2. The second hhuse of the Diet cop. 
sists of the clergy. ¥ The relizion in Swee 
den is the Lutheran: and the different 
orders of clergy ave bishops; domprosts, 
or deans; prosis, or archdeacons ; puss 
tors, or rectors; and comministers, or 
perpetual curates. There are twelve dio- 
ceses; namely, one archbishopric and 
eleven bishoprics. These are the arch. 
bishopric of Upsala, and bishoprics of 
Hernosands, Strangnas, Vesteros, Carl. 
stads, Linkoping, Kalmare, Vexio, Skara, 
Gottenburg, Lunds, and Visby. There 
are 170 archdeacons, and 3,620 rectors 
and perpetual curates. 

The number of representatives of the 
clergy is uncertain, because each disftict 
may either send up a representative of 
its Own, or join with the neighbouring 
district and send one between them. 
They usually vary from filty to about 
eighty. 

$. The third house of the Diet con- 
sists of the peasants, a class of men 
that do not exist at al! in Great Britain, 
and therefore require to be particularly 
explained. In Sweden, there is no class 
of men equivalent to our British farmers; 
that is to say, men who pay a certain 
annual rent to the proprietor of the 
farm, in order to be allowed to cultivate 
it. The only farmers in Sweden are ¢!- 
ther proprietors of the land, similar to 
our country gentlemen, or they are pea- 
sants, Now a Swedish peasant is @ 
man employed in agriculture, possessing 
land of a certain tenure, who has never 
followed a trade, nor enjoyed a civil 
ofice, So that a peasant is a man whose 
ancestors have been always farmers. 

The peasants are elected in the fol- 
lowing manner; the governor of the pro- 
vince sends the writ to the county Judges, 
who summon the peasants within their 
respective jurisdictions to meet in the 
court of justice on the day of election. 
The members are chosen by a majority 
of votes; the electors pay their constitu 
ents from three to five shillings a day du- 
ring the sitting of the Diet; the number 
of representatives is uncertain. Eac 
district may send two deputies; OF ~ 
districts may unite together and send only 
one. In general the House of Peasants 
consists of about 100, 4, The 













4, The fourth House of the Diet con- 
sists of the citizens. The number of 
towns in Sweden amounts to about 100, 
Every freeman of these towns, who pays 
taxes to the town, and has reached the 
age of twenty-one, is an elector, Every 
citizen who has been a freeman for seven 
years, OF an wey for three, and 
reacned (he age of twenty-four, may be 
elected. The number of freemen bears 
but a small proportion to the inhabitants 
of the towns. 

SWEDISH ACADEMY. 

The Swedish Academy, like the Royal 
Society of London, is quite free, receiv. 
ingno other mark of favour from the 
crown than protection, They have a 
considerable income, derived chiefly 
fiom presents and legacies left them by 
the lovers of science in Sweden; their 
number is unlimited. At present it 
amounts to about 100 Swedish, and 60 
foreign members; they publish their 
Transactions quarterly in the octavo form, 
and the four annual numbers make a 
thin volume; they embrace all the dif- 
ferent branches of natural philosophy 
and natural history; and their Trans- 
actions, written in the Swedish language, 
constitute a splendid monument of their 
genius and industry. Natural history 
occupies a considerable part of those vo- 
lumes, which I have particularly exa- 
mined, They have kept a very accurate 


journal of the weather at Stockholm, ever 


since their institution in 1789, and some 
curious meteorological papers have ap- 
peared in their Transactions. The Royal 
Observatory at Stockholm is under their 
direction, and the astronomical observa- 
tions of Wargentin, and the skill with 
which a degree of the meridian was mea- 
sured by them within the polar circle in 
1802, testify the progress they have made 
in mathematics and astronomy. The 
last Secretary of the Academy was a ma- 
thematician ; the present is a botamst. 
This may perhaps occasion a diffcrence 
in the complexion of the Transactions, 
and thus upon the whole add to the va- 
ricty and consequent interest of their 
labours, 

_ There is a considerable library belong- 
ing to the Academy, a very great portion 
of wifSh consists of foreign books, chiefly 
In the German and French languages; 
though there are likewise a considerable 
number of English books. 

COLLEGE OF MINES. 

{ spent several days in looking over 
the collection of minerals belonging to 
the College of Mines. Itis very exten- 
sive, Consisting of specimens from all the 
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Provinces of Sweden, arranged accordin 
to their localities, Such a collection, 
from the very nature of it, must abound 
In repetitions ; but it is valua 
veving a general idea of the n 
ductions of every part of 


> the ceontry, 
1€ Sp€cimens are not always well chosen 
d they are rat! 7 
and they are rat 


: ver dirty which - 
it more difficult to dete; mine their bowen 
Lron ores are by far the Most humerous 3 
Copper ores come next. Lead is uncom. 
mon, and the other metallic ores in such 
sinall quantities that they scarcely dee 
= be hoticed, The rocks are 
mostly primitive or floetz trap. 1 saw 
not a single specimen of a transition 
rock in the collection, and but few of 
floetz rocks, The most showy mineral 
in the collection was the garnet, some of 
which are of a great size, and very regu- 
larly crystallized. The finest specimens 
catne from Fablun, where they are now 
scarce. 1 saw specimens of spineli in 
lime-stone, discovered by Mr. Svedens 
stierna, The lime was used to facilitate 
the fusion of iror ore, and the workmen 
complained that it did not answer the 
purpose, and that the more lime they 
added, the more infusible the iron ore 
became. The discovery of the spinell, 
which was scattered in profusion through 
the limeston®> explained this anomaly. 
The same skilful mineralogist discovered 
zircon in the iron ore of Geilivare. Tn 
some of the speciinens of that ore, in 
the cabinet of the College of Mines, the 
crystals of zircon weie very distinct. 

The cabinet of the College of Mines 
contains likewise a good many foreign 
specimens, chiefly trom Britain aud 
France. Many of them were beavtitul 
and valuable; but to me, whose olject 
it was to see as many Swedish minerals 
as possible, they were not so interesting 
as they would naturally be to a Swede. 
One of the greatest curiosities in the cae 
hinet of the College of Mines, was a large 
specimen, which Mr. Hjelin informed 
me came originally from China. It cone 
sists of a large piece of a tree: in the 
centre itis perfect wood; as we approach 
the circumference, it becomes more and 
more-petrified, and there is a aoe at the 
outside more than two inches — of 
perfect woodstone. his spe ge 
been long in Stockholm, Mr. Hycim 
knew nothing of its history except that 
it came from China. 

THE SWEDISH ACADEMY. 
' Besides the Academy of Sciences, there 
is another academy at mar pret eet 
tuted by Gustavus LID, and distinguls 


by the name © 
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It consists of eighteen members; and 
the object of it was to polish and fix the 
Swedish language, as the French lan- 
guage was by the French Academy. I 
do not know that the members of this 
Academy have hitherto done any thing 
towards accomplishing the object of their 
institution. But there can be no doubt 
that the field before them is an ample 
one, and well worth their exertions. 
The Swedish language has proceeded 
from the original Scandinavian, which 
has now branched itself out into three 
Janguages, the English, the German, and 
the Swedish. 

The words of the Swedish language 
bear so close a resemblance to the Ger- 
man, that a person well acquainted with 
the latter language may, without much 
trouble, make himself acquainted with 
the furmer, The idiom is almost exactly 
English, so that you may turn most Swe- 
dish sentences, word for word, into Eng- 
lish, and they will make sense. There 
are a good many Swedish words which 
resemble the English very closely, either 
in their spelling or pronunciation, So 
that to a native of Britain, the Swedish 
language is not attended with much dith- 
culty. 

The Swedes have all the letters of our 
alphabet, and three more, with which 


they conclude their alphabet; these are, 


© *e * . 
wu, 4, 6 pronounced o, ai, and the last 


hike the French u. These letters no 
doubt were originally the diphthongs ao, 
ae, oe. One of the most striking irregu- 
larities in the Swedish alphabet is the 
use that they make of the letter A, It is 
used precisely as cis with us; that is 
to say, before the hard vowels it sounds 
like our k, but before the soft vowels it 
has the sound of our ch in church. 


THE LATE KING. 

Before I went to Sweden, I was strong- 
ly impressed with a high opinion of the 
late King of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus 
IV. as it bad been drawn with so much zeal 
and apparent truth in the British News- 
papers. I disapproved of the Swedish 
revolution, and was eager to learn the 
opinion entertained of it by well informed 
people in Sweden, I found every person 
concur ip the same opinion, while the 
picture drawn of the conduct of Gustavus 
Adolphus was so different from what I 


had conceived from the statements in the” 


English newspapers, that [ was unwils 
ling to admit it, and I yielded only to 
the evidence of well authenticated facts. 


* 
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_ Gustavus IV. possessed certain u 
lities which gave him a resemb! 4 
Charles XII. the pri pis 
‘ALL, prince whose conduct 

he considered asa model for bis im; 
tions Like Charles, | oe 

: » he had an obsti- 
nacy of character so great, that it was 
impossible to induce him to alter any re- 
solution, however absurd or ridiculous 
which he had once formed, even though 
it were demonstrated to him by the clear. 
est evidence, that persisting in it could 
lead only to disaster and ruin, Another 
quality in which he resembled Charles 
XII, was in his capacity of enduring cold 
which was uncommonly great. He used 
to travel in the winter with only a slight 
covering, when his courtiers were trem- 
bling with cold under the load of two or 
three great-coats and surtouts. 

Instead of defending his own frontiers, 
he left them defenceless to the invading 
enemy; while the whole of his attention 
was turned to romantic schemes, alto- 
gether beyond the power of his resources 
to realize. He had early become the 
submissive votary of religion, or, more 
accurately speaking, of superstition, and 
during his travels in Germany, he got 
hold of a commentary on the Revelation, 
by a man of the name of Jung, which, 
though originally written in German, had 
been translated into Swedish. This book 
became the subject of his assiduous study; 
the opiions which it contained, were im- 
plicitly adopted, and regulated all his 
conduct. The second beast described in 
the 13th chapter of the Revelation, 
whose power was to be but of short du- 
ration, was considered by him as Bona- 
parte; because some commentator had 
shown that the letters in the name Na- 
poleon Buonaparte make out the number 
666, which is the mark of the beast. 

In consequence of this discovery, he 
ordered the name of the French emperor, 
in all the Swedish newspapers, to be al- 
ways printed N. Buonaparte, and as the 
real reason of this whimsical charge was 
concealed by his ministers, it excited 
considerable curiosity in the country, 
and nobody was able to explain it in @ 
satisfactory manner. He easily persuad- 
ed himself that he was the person des- 
tined by Heaven to overturn the domt 
nion of the beast, and that the verse 
the 6th chapter of the Revelation, which 
is as follows, applied to himself: 

‘¢ And I saw and behold a white horse; 
and he that sat on him hada bow, and a 
crown was given unto him: and he went 


forth conquering and to conquer.” 
seen . Gustavus 
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Gustavus IV. possessed some skill as 
4 practical painter. At Gripsholm he 
crew a picture of himself seated upon a 
white horse, and trampling the beast 
under his feet. So firmly was he con- 
vinced of the truth of ail these predic- 
tions, that he thought nothing more was 
necessary than to refuse to treat with 
Bonaparte. No preparations on his part 
would be requisite to enable him to ful- 
fill the intention of heaven. When be. 
sieged in Stralsund by a French army, 
he expected the visible interposition of 
anangel in his beha!f. But when this 
angel, who was to ve four German miles 
in height, did not appear, and the French 
batteries were nearly completed, he 
thought it requisite to attend to his own 
safetyy-and retreat to the island of Ru- 
gen. 

His own notion of military tactics, 
like that of some other princes, was that 
it consisted in nothing else than regulas 
ting the military uniforms: this was with 
him a point of such importance, that when 
the supplementary troops were raised, he 
spent the greatest part of a year in devi- 
sing the shape of their coats, while, in 
the mean time, the poor recruits were 
left so entirely without every ineans of 
comfort, that many actually died of cold 
and hunger. 

I am conscious that this picture of the 
conduct and capacity of Gustavus IV. 
is very different from what is generally 
entertained in this country. It is very 
different from what has been uniformly 
inculeated in all our newspapers, and, 
indeed, as different as possible from the 
opinion which I myself entertained before 
I went to Sweden, But it is an opinion 
which must be adopted by every person 
who will make himself acquainted with 
the facts which took place in Sweden du- 
Ting his reign. 

LATE REVOLUTION. 

Three powerful nations were preparing 
to invade and divide the kingdom of 
Sweden among them. Gustavus had 
quarrelled with his only ally, and obstt- 
nately refused to listen to any terms of 
peace with France and Russia; though it 
was demonstrated that such a peace was 
essentially necessary for the interests of 
his country, and- that perseverance in 
the war could lead to nothing else than 
complete ruin. 

The liberty of the press had been to- 
tally annihilated in Sweden, so that the 
people in consequence were but imper- 
Kctly acquainted with the state of Eu- 
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along been very 
ple, who, ignorant 
ascribed all his ere 
le want of capacite 


Even the con 
. IMeNCee 
ment of the Russiaé and Danish war did 


not alter their Sentiments, and the losses 
sustained i Vinland served only to Inte 
tate the minds of the people, “Popular 
enthusiasm was raised to che  highes 
pitch, and the most glorious results 
would have taken place had the throne 
been filled by a prince who understvod 
how to profit by the disposition of bis 
subjects. But the management of the 
war in the summer and autumn of 1808, 
opened the eyes of the whole Swedish 
nation. The deplorable state of the 
finances, the determination of the King 
never to make peace, aud the absurd 
plans which he had projected for the 
next Campaign, awakened in the mind of 
every thinking man the necessity of tae 
king some immediate step to save their 
tottering country. 

Colonel Adlesparre, who commanded 
the western army, conducted his troops 
to Carlstadt, harangued the different re- 
giments in succession im the market 
place, intormed them of the hazardous 
enterprize which he had undertaken, and 
the necessity of such measures .for the 
safety of their country. The troops 
unanimously entered into his views, and 
offered to sacrifice their lives fur the sal- 
vation of their country, A detachmeat 
was sent to take possession of Gotten. 
burg, while Colonel Adlesparre marched 
with the rest of his army to Orebro. 

The conspirators, at Stockholm, were 
sensible that the Kiny’s retreat oaglit, at 
all hazards, to be prevented, and, there= 
fore, resolved upon attempting to seize 
his person next day, the 13th of March, 
before he should have leisure to put any 
of his plans in execution. Baron Adler- 
creuts, who had come to Stockholm on 
purpose, and who had acquired reputas 
tion by his conduct in the Finland war, 
agreed to take the lead on this occasion. 

Baron Adlercreutz, Count Klivgspor, 
Colonel Silfversparre, and many other 
officers who were In the secret, asseinbled 
in the palace by eight o'clock im the 
morning, The number of — 
withia the palace amounted to about ar 

Baron Adlercreutz now went roan 
ognd desired those who were stationed at 
the gates and the other parts of the > 
lace to be vigilant on their parts, an 

d a number of officers he 
having collecte 
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entered the King’s room. When the 
dloor opened, the King seemed surprised; 
the Baron immediately approached and 
said, “ That the public mind was in the 
utmost irritation from the unfortunate 
state of the country, and particularly 
from his Majesty’s intended departure 
from Stockholm: that the higher officers 
of state, the troops, and the most respect. 
able citizens, had encouraged him to re- 
present the consequences to his Majesty, 
for which purpose”—here the King loudly 
exclaimed, “ Treason! you are all cors 
rupted and shall be punished!” The 
Baron answered, ** We are no traitors, 
but wish to save your Majesty, and our 
country.” The King immediately drew 
his sword, the Baron rushed upon him 
and seized him round the waist, while 
Colonel) Silfversparre took the sword out 
of his hand; the King then cried out, 
* They are going to murder me, help! 
help !"—They endeavoured to re-assure 
the King, and he promised to be more 
composed if they would return bis sword ; 
he was told that in this respect he could 
not be gratified, nor be permitted any 
more to interfere in the management of 
the kingdom. 

The Duke of Sudermsnia took upon 
him the government, The change was 
immediately proclained, and received 
with acclamations by the people. Hardly 
any revolution was ever brought about 
with greater faciity. No tumult ensued; 
no blood was shed in any part of the 
kingdom, and nota single murmur ex- 
piessed at the dethronement of the King, 

At two o'clock in the morning, the 
King was conveyed to Drottningholm, 
and a few days after to Gripshelm. 

THE CROWN PRINCE, 

A new Crown Prince was to be elected, 
and various candidates offered them- 
selves. It is universally known that the 
choice fell upon Bernadotte, Prince of 
Ponté Corvo, who at that time had the 
command of a French army in the north 
of Germany, and who had begun his 
Career as a private soldier in the French 
army. By what secret springs this elec- 
tion was conducted it was quite impos. 
sible to learn. But the nature of the 
choice, and the war with Great Britain, 
lead one strongly to suspect the all- pow. 
erful application of French influence. 
The Swedes all vehemently deny the ex- 
istence of any such influence, and atiirm 
that the election of Bernadotte was very 
much coutrary to Bonaparte’s wishes. 
But I do not believe that any one of 
those persons, with whom I conversed 
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on the subject, had any means of aes 
quiring accurate information, The se. 
cret_ means employed were probab] 
known only to avery smali number of 
individuals, and Bernadotte’s consummate 
prudence, for which he is very remark. 
able, will probably bury the real truth 
for ever in oblivion, unless some unfore. 
seen change in the affairs of Europe 
should make it his interest to divulge the 
secret. 

It is affirmed in Sweden, that a enol. 
ness had for some time existed between 
Bonaparte and the Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, in consequence of Bouaparte, 
Upon some occas:on or other, throwing 
up to him his original rank of a private 
soldier. Such a story 1s well suited to 
the impetuous rudeness which charac. 
terizes Bonaparte ; but it dues uot agree 
with the mild temper and consummate 
prudence of Bernadotte, To judye from 
appearances, he has not a good opinion 
of his own countrymen, for not a single 
Frenchman is employed either in the 
Swedish army or in any other situation, 
and all the applications which have been 
made to him by Frenchmen have been 
uniformly refused. It was he that brought 
about a peace between Gren Britain 
and Sweden. The French Emperor was 
hurt at his conduct, and in consequence 
took possession of Swedish Pomerania. 

Nothing would have been easier for 
him than to have induced Sweden to en- 
ter into an alliance with France. The 
Swedish nobility have all had a French 
education, and they bave adopted a 
good deal of the manners and opinions 
af that volatile and unprincipted nation. 
The Swedes have been so long accustom 
ed to an alliance with France, that it 
has become in some measure natural to 
the nation. ‘They have imbibed the opi- 
nions, which Bonaparte bas divulged 
with so much industry, respecting the 
danger of Great Britain holding the do- 
minion of the sea, and the injury which 
British commerce and British manufac: 
tures do to other nations. These Opl- 
nions I admit to be inconsistent with the 
knowledge of the first principles of com- 
merce and even of common sense, and 
show a most miserable ignorance of the 
real interests and real state of Europe. 
Yet I have heard them gravely mainiaine 
ed by some of the most sensible men In 
Sweden. If to all this we add the sé- 
vere treatment which they have met with 
from the Russians, and the natural joe 
lousy which every nation must have oF 4 


powerful and encroaching neighbours 



















shall not be surprised that the great body 
of the Swedes in the present war take 
the part of the French, and are secretly 
hostile te Britain and Russia. When I 
was « Stockholin this appeared. very 
stron vanarked, Wher any news ar. 
csses gained by the Rus- 
sins, the faces of every one you met 
indicated disappointment and uneasi- 
ness. When news arrived of successes 
gvicd by the French, every person was 
in ectasy. 
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SWEDISH POLICY. 

Situated as Sweden is at present, she 
can never hope to rise to the rank of a 
European power of the first magnitude, 
She is surrounded by two nations, with 
whom she has been at war for two cen- 
turies; against whom of course she has 
coutracted an indelible hatred, These 
nations are Russia and Denmark. The 
former of them 1s such a prodigious over- 
match for Sweden, both in extent of ter- 
ritory and number of inhabitants, that 
she can never hope to wage with her 
more than a defensive war, and is ut- 
terly unable to wrest from her any of 
those ancient territories which once be- 
longed to the Swedish crown. But as 
far as defensive war is concerned, she is 
now much more invulnerable than at any 
former period. Separated on all sides 
from Russia by the sea, or by frozen re- 
gions, through which it is scarcely pos- 
sible to march, she has only to keep up a 
respectable naval force to bid defiance 
to all the efforts of that mighty empire. 
Her naval force was nearly annibilated 
during the late Russian war; but she 
ought immediately to restore it to its 
former fuoting, and, as a farther secu- 
rity, cultivate the friendship of that 
power which is best able to protect her, 
by having the command of the sea. 

In conseqhence chiefly of the intimate 
connection which subsisted for so tong a 
period between Great Britain and Ru:- 
sia and Denmark, Sweden threw herself 
into the arms of France, and formed her- 
self upon the model of that empire. 
lier nobles were educated in France, 
ind French manners were oniversally 
prevalent among the higher ranks. 
‘These prepossessions have left their na- 
tural effects behing them, and, notwith- 
standing the great change in the state of 
Bursee, and the new interests which 
Oy .ivcocet the friendships of Swe- 
den, her people still retain their old pars 
tatity to France, and secretly rejoice 
at ile successes of Bonaparte, and 
mourn over any of his disasters. 
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A FUNERAL SERMON, 
Preached at the 
INTERMENT OF THE VICTIM 


By the Rev. JOHN HODGSON, 
WITH AN 
Introductory Account 
OF THE 
oat ACCIDENT 
_ Which happened at 
FELLING COLLIER fA ncar Sunderland, 
On MAY 25, 1812, 

{The affecting character of the’ circum. 
stances described in the following nar 
rative, will doubtless serve as au apo- 
logy for drawing the attention of uur 
readers to the original, which was pub- 
lished as a means of augmenting a 
fund for the benefit of the sufferers. } 

FELLING is a manor about a mile and a 

half east of Gateshead. It contains se. 
veral strata of coa!, the uppermost of which 
were extensively wruught uw the beginning 
of the last century. ‘he stratum called 
the High-main, was won in 1779, and con- 
tinued to be wrought till the 19th Janu- 
ary, 1811, when it was entirely excavated, 

The present colliery is in the seam called 

the Low-main. It commenced in October, 

1810, and was at full work in May, 1812, 

This mine was considered by the work. 

men as a model of perfection in the pu- 

rity of its air, and orderly arrangements— 
its inclined plane was saving the daily ex- 
pense of at least 13 horses—the concer 
wore the features of the greatest possible 
prosperity, and no accident, except a tri- 
tling explosion of fire-damp, slightly burn- 
ing two or three workmen, had occurred. 

‘Two shifts or sets of men were constantly 

employed, except on Sundays. Twenty. 

five acres of Coal had been excavated, 

The first shift entered the mine at four 

o'clock A.M. and were relieved at their 


‘working posts by the next at 11 o'clock ia 


the morning. ‘The establishment it em- 
ployed under-ground, consisted of about 
128 persons, who, in the fortnight from the 
ith to the 25th of May, 1812, wrought 
624 scores of coal, equal to 1500 Newcas- 
tle chaldrons, or 2455 London chaldrons. 
About half past eleven o'clock ou the 
morning of the g5th May, 1512, the neighe 
bouring villages were alarmed by a a 
mendous explosion in this colliery. he 
subterraneous fire broke forth with two 
heavy discharges from the John, —— 
were, almost instautaneously, follows ; y 
one from the Willian. A shight trembung, 


egos 
gs from an earthquake, was felt for about 


half a mile arouud the workings ; and the 


noise of the explosioa, thoax4 dull, was 
heard to three oF four mile 
much resembl 


uy. Tn wense 


s distaice, and 
ed au unsteady fire of infan- 
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Immense quantities of dust and small 
coal accompanied these blasts, and rose 
high into the air, in the form of an 
inverted cone. ‘The heaviest part of the 
ejected matter, such as corves, picces of 
wood, and sinall coal, fell near the pits; 
but the dust, borne away by a strong west 
wind, fell in a continued shower from the 
pit to the distance of a mile and a half. 
As soon as the explosion was heard, the 
wives ard children of the workmen ran to 
the working-pit. Wiidness and terror were 
pictured im every countenance. The 
crowd from al! sides soon collected to the 
number of several hundreds, some crying 
out for a husband, others for a parent ora 
son, and all deeply affected with a mixture 
of horror, anxiety, and grief. The ma- 
chine being rendered useless by the erup- 
tion, the rope of the gin was sent down 
the pit with all expedition, In the absence 
of horses, a number of men, whom the 
wish to be instramental in rescuing their 
neighbours fiem their perilous situation, 
seemed to supply with strength proporti- 
onate to the urgency of the occasion, put 
their shoulders to the starts or shafts of the 
gin, and wrought it with astonishing expe- 
dition, By twelve o’clock, 32 persons, 
al! that survived this dreadful calamity, 
were brought to day-light. The dead 
bodies of two boys, who were miserably 
scorched and shattered, were also brought 
up at this fme: three boys, out of the 3¢ 
who escaped alive, died within a few hours 
after the accident. Only 29 persons were, 
therefore, left to relate what they ob. 
served of the appearances and effects of this 
subterraneous thundermg: 121 were in 
the mine when it happened, and 87 re- 
mained in the workings. Eight persons 
came up at diferent intervals, 2 short tine 
before the explosion. They who had their 
friends restored, hastened with them from 
the dismal scene, and seemed fora while 
to suffer as mach from the excess of joy as 
they had lately done from grief’; and they 
who were yet held in doubt concerning the 
fate of their relations and friends, filled 
the air with shrieks and howlings; went 
about wringing their hands; and threw 
their bodies into the most frantie and ex- 
travagant gestures. ‘The persons who now 
remained in the mine, had all been em. 
ployed in the workings to which the plane- 
board was the general avenne, and as none 
had escaped by that way, the apprehension 
for their safety began to strengthen every 
moment. At a quarter after twelve o’clock, 
Messrs. Straker, Anderson, Haswell, Ro- 

evs, Wilson, Pearson, Anderson, Men- 
iam, and Greener, therefore descended 
the John, in expectation of meeting with 
some of them alive. As the fire-damp 
would have imstantly ignited at candles, 
they lighted their way by sfeel-mil/s, small 
machines which give light by turning a 
ain thin cylinder of steel against a piece 
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of flint. Knowing that a great number of 
the workmen would be at the crane when 
the explosion happened, they attempted 
to reach it by the plane board; but their 
progress was intercepted at the second pil. 
lar by the prevalence of choak-damp: the 
noxious fluid filled the board between the 
roof and the thill ; and the sparks from the 
steel fell into it ike dark drops of blood. 
Being, therefore, deprived of light, and 
nearly poisoned for want of atmospheric 
air, they retraced their steps to the shaft, 
and with similar success attempted to pass 
up the narrow boards: in these they were 
stopped at the sixth pillar by a thick 
smoke, which stood like a wall the whole 
height of the board. Here their flint-mills 
were not only rendered useless, and respi- 
ration became extremely difficult, but the 
probability of their ever reaching the 
places where they expected to meet with 
those they were in search of, or of finding 
any of them alive, was eutirely done away. 
To thehopelessness of success in their enter- 
prize should also be added, their certainty 
of the mine being on fire, and the probab- 
lity of a second explosion at every mo- 
ment occurring and burying them in its 
ruins. 

At two o’clock Mr. Straker and Mr. An- 
derson had just ascended the John, and 
were gone to examine the appearance of 
the air issuing from the William. Menham, 
Greener, and Rogers, had also ascended, 
‘hwo of the party were at this moment in 
the shaft, and the other two remained be- 
low, when a second explosion, much less 
severe than the first, excited more fright- 
ful expressions of grief and terror amongst 
the relatives of the persons stillin the mine, 
Rogers and Wilson, the persons in the 
shaft, experienced little inconvenience by 
tle eruption: they felt an unusual heat, 
but it had no effect in lifting wp their 
bodies, or otherwise destroying the uni- 
tormity of the motion of their ascent. 
Haswell and H. Anderson, hearing its dis- 
tant growlings, laid themselves down at 
fuli length on their faces, and in this pos- 
ture, by keeping firm hold of a strong 
wooden prop, placed near the shaft, to 
support the roof of the mine, experienced 
no other inconvenience from the blast, than 
its lifting up their legs and poising their 
bodies in various directions, in the manner 
that the waves heave and toss a buoy at 
sea. As soon as the atmospheric current 
returned down the shaft, they were drawn 
to bank. This expedient of lying down 
and suffering the fury of the blast to -" 
over them, is mentioned in the Life 0 
Lord Keeper North, under the year 16/0. 
Tt is most efficacious where the mine is wets 
for atmospheric air always Reger p rer 
rmning water ; but the warning of a blas 
being usually sudden, it requires a — 
of experience and coolness, not common y 
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jt. The miner knowing its irresistible 
ower, instantly sees the inefficacy of every 
attempt 10 escape, and, like a physician 
attacked by some incurable complaint, and, 
conscious that his art 1s unequal to its cure, 
makes no struggle to save his life.* As 
each of the party came up, he was sur- 
rounded by a group of anxious inquirers, 
Ali their reports were equally hopeless ; 
and the second explosion so strongly cor- 
roborated their account of the impure state 
of the mine, that their assertions fur the 
present seemed to be credited. But this 
impression was only momentary. On re- 
collection, they remembered that persons 
had survived similar accidents, and when 
the mine was opened, been found alive. 
Three had been shut up during 40 days in 
apit near Byker, and all that period had 
subsisted on candles and horse beans. The 
proposition to exclude the atmospheric air 
trom the mine, in order to extinguish the 
tire, was therefore received with the cries 
cf * Murder,” and with determinations of 
opposing the proceeding. Many of the 
widows continued about the mouth of the 
John Pit during the whole of Monday 
night, with the hope of hearing the voice 
of a husband or a son ealling for assistance. 
On Tuesday the 26th of May, the uatural 
propensity of the human mind to be gra- 
tified with spectacles of horror was strong- 
lv exemplified. An immense crowd of col- 
liers from various parts, but especially 
from the banks of the river Wear, as- 
sembled round the pits, and were profuse 
li reproaches on the persons concerned in 
tie mine, for want of exertion to recover 
* Dr. Thomson, in his Annals of Philo- 
sophy, says, that ‘* what is called fire-damp 
in COai-mines is the carbureted hydrogen 
gus of chemists. It is composed of 
Carbon. e.ceecesesesseveees TY 
Hydrogen+secsssesseeesee e298 
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er of séven atoms of hydrogen, and. three 
ot carbon. He conceives that fire-damp is 
formed by the action of coal upon water. 
The water is decomposed, two atoms at 
face, All the oxygen combines with car- 
bon, and forms carbonie acid; while all 
the hydrogen unites likewise with carbon, 
and forms carbureted hydrogen, or fire- 
damp. We are not acquainted with any 
means of preventing the formation of this 
eas; but it certainly might be prevented 
fiom accumulating, by ventilating the 
mine properly. If the usual method of 
fires, xc. be insufficient, nothing would 
“easter than to pump the air out of the 
hune, by means of an engine; and this 
Would secure a perfect ventilation at all 
mes, unless we suppose the workmen 
Sulpably negligent.” 
Monvuty Mag, No. 243. 
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the men, Every one h 
to relate of snecessful attempts in cases 
of this Kind,—all were large in their v 
fessions of readiness to sive mete dog 
but none were found to enter the inf a 
mable jaws of the mine. Their reasoninss 
and asseitions seemed indeed to he a mixe 
ture of those prejudices and couceits 
which cleave to workmen whom exper 
ence has afforded a partial insicht into the 
nature and peculiarities of their profession 
and not to be grounded on any me mory of 
facts, or to result from a knowledge of the 
connection between causes and effects - 
and on this account, as soon as the leaders 
of the ontcry could be brought to listen 
with patience to a relation of the appear 
ances that attended this accident, and to 
hear the reasons assigned for the conclu. 
sion that the mine was on fire, and that 
the persons remaining init were dead, they 
seemed to allow the impracticability of 
reaching the bodies of the sufferers, till the 
fire was extinguished, aud consequently 
the necessity of smothering it out by exs 
cluding atmospheric air trom the mine, 
On Weduesday the 27th of May, at the 
clamorous solicitation of the people, Mr, 
Straker and the overman again descended 
the John Pit, in order to ascertain the 
state of the air in the workings. Imme- 
diately under the shaft they found a man- 
vled horse, in which they supposed they 
perceived some signs of life; but they had 
only advanced about six or eight yards, be- 
fore the sparks of the flint weve extine 
guished in the choak-damp, and Easwell, 
who played the mill, began to show the ct- 
fects of the carbonic poison, by faultering 
in his steps. Mr. Straker therefore laid 
hold of him, and supported him to the shat’, 
As the banefial vapours had now taien pos- 
session of the whole of the mine, and they 
found it difficult to breathe even in the 
course of the fall current of the atmosphe- 
rie air, they immediately ascended. pat 
the afflicted ercatures, stil! clinging to hope, 
® al +. re Wishful, there 
disbelieved their report. 
fore, to give as ample satisfaction as Dos 
sible to the unhappy women, Jr. (ndere 
son and James Turnbull (a hewer of the 
colliery, who had eseaped the me es 
went down, At 30 fathoms from the note 
tom they feund the air exceedingly warns 
to exist without apoplectic symptoms gs 
more than a few yards sound the bottom of 
the shaft, was found impossible, and cven 
there the air was $0 cont punated, “ bly, 
nearl irvespirable. V hen they pan! a ome 
their clothes emitted a si = et ak “Vy 
a siand and Hare 
sembling the waters) tT ly allied to 
rowgate, but mere TT Gece eval 
that of the turpentine dant adventorers 
tar. The report 0 1€s | io a’ a C0. 
partly succeeded in a of wy 0 
pie that there was no possid 'e. Some, in- 
bg —" alive. Some, 
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deed, went away silent, but not satisfied ; 
cthers with pitiable importunity besonght 
that measmes to recover their friends might 
even yet be adopted and persevered in ; 
and many, as if grief and rage had some 
necessary connection, went about loading 
the conduetcrs of the mine with execra- 
tions, and threatening revenge, Some 
were even heard to say they could have 
boine their loss with fortitude had none of 
the workmen survived the calamiiy; they 
could have been consoled had all their 
neighbours been rendered as miserable and 
destitute as themselves!) Fiom such a 
multiiude of distracted women, unanimity 
of sentiment conld not be expected—no 
scheme of proceedings could be invented 
fortunate enough to meet with the appro- 
bation of themail. In the evening of this 
diy it was, therefore, resolved to exclude 
the atmospheric air from entering the 
workings, im order to extinguish the fire 
Which the explosion had kindled in the 
mine, and of which the smoke uscending 
the William Pit was a sure idication. 
This shaft was accordingly filled with clay 
about seven feet above the ingute or en- 
tunce fiom the shaft into the drift; and 
the John Pit month was covered over with 
touce planks. 

Many idle tales were circulated through 
the country coucesning several of the men 
fring their way to the shatis, aud being 
secovered, ‘Lheir puinber was circum. 
stantially told -how they subsisted on 
candies, oats, and beans--bow they heard 
tie persons whe vieited the mime ou the 
diy of the accident, and the Wednesday 
following, but were too feeble to speak 
sufiiciently loud to make themselves heand. 
Scape conjurer too, it was said, had set his 
spells and divinations to work, aud pene- 
trated the whole secrets of the mine. He 
had discovered one famishi: g group re- 
ecnving dreps of water fiom the roof of 
ihe mine—another eating their shoes and 
clothes, and other such pictures of misery. 
‘fiie-e inventions were carefully related to 
the widews, and answered the purpose of 
every day haroving up their sorrows 
afresh. Indeed, it seemed the chief em- 
ployment of some, to make a hind of in- 
sane sport of their own and their neigh- 
Yours’ calamity. 

‘The morning of Wednesday the 81h of 
July, being appointed for entering the 
woikings, the distress of the neighbour- 
bood wa: again renewed at aun early hour. 
A vreat concourse of people collected--~ 
some out of curiosity—to witness the 
commencement of an undertaking fu'l of 
farluess and danger-—-some to stir up the 
revenge aud aggravate the sorrows of the 
vclatives of the sufferers, by calumnies 
am reproaches, published fer the sule 
purpose of mischief; but the greater part 
@uue with brokea hearts and streaming 
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eyes, in expectation of seeing a father, 9 
husband, or son, “brought up out of the 
horrible pit!” 

As the weather was warm, and it was 
desirable that as much air might pas 
down the shaft as possible, constables vere 
placed at proper distances, to keep off 
the crowd. ‘Two surgeons were also in 
attendance in case of accidents. 

At six o'clock in the morning, Mr. 
Straker, Mr. Anderson, the overman of 
the colliery, aud six other persons, de. 
scended the Willlam Pit, and began ty 
traverse the north drift towards the plane 
board. As a current of water had been 
constantly diverted down this shaft for the 
space of ten hours, the air was found to 
be perfectly cool and wholesome. Light 
was procured from stcel-mills. As the 
explosion had occasioned several fulls of 
large masses of stone from the roof, their 
progress was considerably delayed by te. 
moving them. After the plane-board was 
reached, a stopping was put across it on 
the right hand, and one across the wail 
opposite the drift. The air, therefore, 
passed to the left, and number six was 
found, 

The shifts of men employed in this 
doleful- and uuwholesome work, were 
geucrally about eight im number. They 
were four hours in and eight hours out 
of the mine: eacb individual, therefore, 
wrooght two shifts every 24 bours. 

When the body of number six was to 
be lifted into a shell or coffin, the men for 
a while stood over it in speechless horror: 
they imagined it was in so putrid a state, 
that it would fall asunder by litting. At 
length they began to encourage each. 
other “in the name of God” to begin; 
and after several hesitations and resolu- 
tion, aud covering their hands with oakwa 
to avoid any unpleasant sensation from 
touching the body, they laid it in a cothin, 
which was conveyed to the shaft m 4 
bier made for the purpose, and drawa 
‘to bank’ in a net made of stiong cerds. 

When the first shift of men came lp, 
at ten o’clock, a message was sent for a 
number of coffins to be in readiness al 
the pit. These being at the joiner’s shop, 
piled up in a heap to the number of 2, 
(a most gloomy sight) had to pass by the 
Village of Low Felling. As soon as @ 
cart load of them was seen, the bowlings 
of the women, who had hitherto com 
tinued in their houses, but now began to 
assemble about their doors, came on the 
breeze in slow fitful gusts, which presaged 
a scene of much distress and confusion 
being soon exhibited near the pit; _ 
happily, by representing to them - 
shocking appearance of the body tha 
had been found, and the ill effects upon 
their own bodies and minds, likely to 


P ales to be 
ensue fiom suffering themselves hurried 
























burried away by such violent convulsions 
of crief, they cither returned to their 
honses, or continued in silence in the neigh- 
bourhoed of the pit. 

From the &th of July to the 19th of 
September, the heart-rending scene of 
motiers and widows examining the putrid 
bodies of their sons and husbands, for 
marks by which to identity them, was 
almost daily renewed; but very few of 
them were known by any personal mark— 
they were too much mangled and scorched 
to retain any of their features. Their 
clothes, tobacco-boxes, shoes, and the 
like, were, therefore, the only indexes by 
which they conld be recoznised. 

At the crane twenty-one bodies lay in 
ghastly confusion: some like mummies, 
scorched as dry as if they had been baked. 
One wanted its head, another an arm. 
The scene was truly frightful. The power 
of the fire was visible upon them all; but 
its effects were extremely various: while 
soure were almost torn to pieces, there 
were others who appeared as if they had 
sunk down overpowered with sleep. 

The ventilation concluded on Saturday 
the 19th of September, when the 91st 
body was dug trom wader a heap of stones. 
At six o'clock in the morning the pit was 
visited by candle-light, which had not been 
used in it for the space of 117 days; and 
at eleven o'clock in the morning the tube- 
furnace was lighted. From this time 
the colliery has been regularly at work ; 
but the 92nd body has never yet been 


. 


found, 


All these persons (except four, who 
Were buried in single graves) were interred 
11 Heworth Chapel-yard, ina trench, side 
by side, two coffin deep, with a partition 
of brick and lime between every four 
coffins, 








FRENCH BUCLETIN, descriplive of the 
BATTLES of BAUTZEN, Sc. referred to 


tn Our ACCOUNT Of PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
at page 5438. 


Paris. May 29.—Her Majesty the 
Empress Queen and Regent has receiv. 
ed the following intelligence respecting 
the events which have passed at thearmy, 
du ing the days of the 19th, 20:h, 21st; 
aud 22d; and of the position of the army 
en the 23d :— 


‘The Emperor Alexander, and the King 
61 Prussia, attributed the loss of the battle 
of Lutzen, to the faults their generals had 
committed in the direction ef their com- 
bined force, and particularly to the diffi- 
culties attached to an offensive movement 
Of trom 150 to 180,000 men. They resolv- 
et upen taking the position of Bantzen, 
aud Huchkerch, alseady celebrated in the 
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history of the seven yeary war; to unite 
there all the reinforcements which they 
expected from the Vistula, and other points 
in their rear; to add to that posiiion every 
thing, for which art cond furnish the 
means; and there run the chances of a 
fresh battle, of which all tie probabilities 
appeared to them to be iu thei favour. 

fhe Duke of Tarentum. commanding 
the 11th Corps, left Bischosswerder on the 
15th; in the evening of which day be farnd 
all the enemy, He took a position: from 
this moment the French army marched 
upon the camp at Bantzen, 

Phe Enperor left Dresden on the 18th ; 
he slept at Harla; and on the 19th, at tea 
wm the morning, arrived before Bautzen, 
He employed all the day in recouncitring 
the enemy's positions. 

We learned that the Russian corps of 
Barclay de Tolly, Langeion, and Sass, 
and Kleist’s Prussian corps had joined the 
combined army, and shat its foree might 
be estimated from 150 to 160,000 men. 

On the 19th, in the evening, the enciny's 
position was as follows: his left was sup- 
ported by morntains covered with wood, 
and perpendicular to the course of the 
Spree, nearly a league from Bauizen; 
Bautzen contained his centie. ‘This town 
had been entrenched and covered by te- 
doubts; the right of the enemy leaued 
upon fortified rising points, which defended 
the debouches from the Spice, from the 
side of the village of Ninschit ; all his tront 
was covered by the Spree; this very strong 
position was but a first position. 

We distinctly perecived at 5,000 foises 
distance in the rear, the ground newly dng 
up, and works which marked their second 
position. ‘The left was still supported by 
the same mountains at two thousand towes 
ia the rear of those of the first position, 
and con-iderably in advance of the vilage 
of Hochkerch. The centve leaned apen 

three intrenched villages, where so many 
works had been erected that they might 
have heen considered as stroug p'aces. 
marshy and diffientt ground covered three- 
quarters of the centre. Lastly, thea rigiit 
leaned in reat of the first position upea 
villages and rising ground, Lhewhse m- 
a ee front, either m the aM = 
second position, extended re pana 
and an half. After this reconnonsal at : 
was easy to conceive how, pabigewy a 
alost hattie like that of sage . . or 
davs retreating, the enemy cour oo : 
hupes in the chances of forune- Accare r 
re expression of a Russian very Rye 
was asked what they eo setiee.* 
“ We neither wish to eery ta ae ” Tee 
“ You are masters of the firs ae im a 

ench officer, “ the even", © 
plicd a Fren fe whether you are mas- 
tew days, will! prove ¥ 
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deed, went away silent, but not satisfied ; 
others with pitiable importunity besonght 
that measmes to recover their frends might 
even yet be adopted and persevered in ; 
and many, as if grief and rage had some 
necessary connection, went about loading 
the conduetcrs of the mine with execra- 
tions, and threatening revenge, Some 
were even heard to say they could have 
borne their loss with fortitude had none of 
the workmen survived the calamiiy; they 
could have been consoled had all their 
neivhbours been rendered as miserable and 
destitute as themselves! Fiom such a 
multiiude of distracted women, unanimity 
of sentiment conld not be expected—no 
scheme of proceedings could be invented 
fortunate enough to mect with the appro- 
bation of themail. In the evening of this 
diy it was, therefore, resolved to exclude 
the atmospheric air from entering the 
workings, in order to extinguish the fire 
Which the explosion had kindled in the 
mine, and of which the smoke uscending 
the Jilliam Pit was a sure indication. 
This shaft was accordingly filled with clay 
about seven feet above the ingufe or en- 
thunce fiom the shaft into the duft; and 
the John Pit month was covered Over with 
tovee planks. 

Many idle tales were circulated through 
the country coucesning several of the men 
fring their way to the shatis, aud being 
recovered, ‘Lhe puinber was circum- 
stantially told --how they subsisted on 
candies, oats, and beans--bow they heard 
tie persons whe virited the mime ou the 
diy of the accident, and the Wednesday 
folowmg, but were too feeble to speak 
sufiiciently Joud to make themselves heard. 
Siane conjurer too, it was said, had set his 
spells and divinations to work, aud pene- 
trated the whole secrets of the mine. He 
had discovered one famishin g group re- 
ecnving dreps of water fiom the roof of 
ihe mine—another eating their shoes and 
clothes, and other such pictures of misery. 
‘Tie-e inventions were carefully related to 
the widows, and answered the purpose of 
every day harroving up their sorrows 
afresh. Indeed, it seemed the chief em- 
ployment of some, to make a kind of in- 
sune sport of their own and their neigh- 
Yours’ calamity. 

‘The morning of Wednesday the 8th of 
July, being appointed for entering the 
woikings, the distress of the neighbour- 
bood was again renewed at an early hour. 
A xreat concourse of people collected-- 
some out of curiosity—to witness the 
commencement of an undertaking fu'l of 
farluess and danger-—-some to stir up the 
reyveuge aud aggravate the sorrows of the 
velauves of the sufferers, by calumnies 
amd reproaches, published fer the sule 
purpose of mischief; but the greater part 
@uue with brokea hearts and streaming 
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eyes, in expectation of seeing a father, 9 
husband, or son, “bronght up out of the 
horrible pit!” 

As the weather was warm, and it was 
desirable that as much air micht pass 
down the shaft as possible, constables were 
placed at proper distances, to keep off 
the crowd. ‘Two surgeons were also in 
attendance in case of accidents, 

At six o'clock in the morning, Mr. 
Straker, Mr. Anderson, the overman of 
the colliery, aud six other persons, de. 
scended the Wiillam Pit, and began ty 
traverse the north drift towards the plane 
board. As a current of water had beea 
constantly diverted down this shaft for the 
space of ten hours, the air was found te 
be perfectly cool and wholesome. Light 
was procured from stcel-mills, As the 
explosion had occasioned several fulls of 
large masses of stone from the roof, their 
progress was considerably delayed by te- 
moving them. After the plane-board was 
reached, a stopping was put across it on 
the right hand, and one across the wail 
opposite the drift. The air, therefore, 
passed to the left, and number six was 
found, 

The shifts of men employed in this 
doleful- and uuwholesome work, were 
geucrally about eight in sumber. They 
were four hours iw and eight hours out 
of the mine: eacb individual, therefore, 
wrooght two shifts every 24 bours. 

When the body of number six was to 
be lifted into a shell or coffin, the men for 
a wlile stood over it in speech!ess horror: 
they imagined it was in so putrid a state, 
that it would fall asunder by lifting. At 
length they began to enconrage each, 
other “in the name of God” to begin; 
and after several hesitations and resolu- 
tions, aud covering their hands with oakwma 
to avoid any unpleasant sensation from 
touching the body, they laid it in a cothin, 
which was conveyed to the shaft m 4 
bier made for the purpose, and drawa 
‘to bank’ in a net made of stiong cords. 

When the first shift of men came Up, 
at ten o’clock, a message was sent fora 
number of coffins to be in readiness at 
the pit. These being at the joiner’s shop, 
piled up in a heap to the number of 92; 
(a most gloomy sight) had to pass by the 
Village of Low Felling. As soon as 4 
cart load of them was seen, the howlings 
of the women, who had hitherto con- 
tinued in their houses, but now began te 
assemble about their doors, came on the 
breeze in slow fitful gusts, which presage 
a scene of much distress and confusion 
being soon exhibited near the pit; _ 
happily, by representing to them a 
shocking appearance of the body t 
had been found, and the ill effects upon 
their own bodies and minis, likely to 
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hurried away by such violent convulsions 
of cricf, they cither returned to their 
houses, or continued in silence in the neigh- 
bourhoed of the pit. 

From the &th of July to the 19th of 
September, the heart-rending scene of 
motiers and widows exainining the putrid 
bodies of their sons and husbands, for 
marks by which to identity them, was 
almost daily renewed; but very few of 
them were known by any personal mark— 
they were too much mangled and scorched 
to retain any of their features. Their 
clothes, tobacco-boxes, shoes, and the 
like, were, therefore, the only indexes by 
which they could be recognised. 

At the crane twenty-one bodies lay in 
ghastly confusion: some like mummies, 
scorched as dry as if they had been baked. 
One wanted its head, another an arm. 
The scene was truly frightful. The power 
of the fire was visible upon them all ; but 
its effects were extremely various: while 
sone were almost torn to pieces, there 
were others who appeared as if they had 
sunk down overpowered with sleep. 

The ventilation concluded on Saturday 
the 19th of September, when the 91st 
body was dug trom under a heap of stones. 
At six o’clock in the morning the pit was 
visited by candle-light, which had not been 
used in it for the space of 117 days; and 
at eleven o’clock in the morning the tube- 
furnace was lighted. From this time 
the colliery has been regularly at work ; 
but the 92nd body has never yet been 
found, 

All these persons (except four, who 
were buried in single graves) were interred 
it Heworth Chapel-yard, in a trench, side 
by side, two coffin deep, with a partition 
of brick and lime between every four 
coffins, 








FRENCH BULLETIN, descriptive of the 
BATTLES Of BAUTZEN, Sc. referred to 


tn OUP ACCOUNT Of PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
at page 5438. 


_ Paris. May 29.—Her Majesty the 
Empress Queen and Regent has receiv. 
ed the following intelligence respecting 
the events which have passed atthearmy, 
du ing the days of the 19th, 20:h, 21st; 
aud 22d; and of the position of the army 
6n the 93d — 


‘The Emperor Alexander, and the King 
61 Prussia, attributed the loss of the battle 
of Iutzen, to the faults their generals had 
committed in the direction ef their com- 
bined force, and particularly to the diffi- 
cultics attached to an offensive movement 
Of trom 150 to 180,000 men. They resolv- 
et upon taking the position of Bautzen, 
aid Huchkerch, alseady celebrated in the 
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history of the seven years’ war; to unite 
there all the reinforcements which they 
expected from the Vistula, and other pointa 
In their rear; to add to that postion every 


thing, for which art cond furnish the 
means; and there ran the chances of a 


fresh battle, of which all the probabilities 
appeared to them to be iu thei favour, 

Phe Duke of Tarentum, commanding 
the 11th corps, left Bischosswerder on the 
15th; in the evening of which day be fia id 
ali the enemy, He tooka position: frei 
this moment the French army marched 
upon the camp at Bantzen, 

The Enperor left Dresden on the 18th; 
he slept at Harla; and on the 19th, at ten 
mm the morning, arrived before Bautzen. 
He employed ail the day in recouncitring 
the enemy's positions. 

We learned that the Russian corps of 
Barclay de Tolly, Langeion, and Sass, 
and Kleist’s Prussian corps had joined the 
combined army, and shat its force might 
be estimated from 150 to 160,000 men. 

On the 19th, in the evening, the enciny's 
position was as follows: his left was sup- 
ported by mo:ntains covered with wood, 
and perpendicular to the course of the 
Spree, nearly a league from Bauizen,; 
Bautzen contained his centie, ‘This town 
had been entrenched and covered by 1e- 
doubts; the right of the enemy leaued 
upon fortitied rising points, which defended 
the debouches from the Spice, from the 
side of the village of Nimschtt ; all lus tront 
was covered by the Spree; this very sirong 
position was but a first positon. 

We distinctly perecived at 3,000 torses 
distance in the rear, the ground newly dug 
up, and works which marked their second 
position. ‘The left was still supported by 
the same mountains at two thousand towes 
ia the rear of those of the first position, 
and con-uterably in advance of the vi'lage 
of Hochkerch. The centre leaned apo 

three intreuched villages, where so many 
works had been erected that they might 
have heen considered as stroug paces. 
niarshy-and diffientt ground covered three- 
quarters of the centre. Lastly, thes rigiit 
leaned in rear of the first position upea 
villages and rising ground, lhewtse m- 
a ee front, either m the -_ wo 
second posiion, extended Lance tig tangy 
and an haif. After ne quart ‘ 
was easy ta conceive HOW, ROMwe ry At 
, “tite like that of Latzen, ard eit 
alost battie li sw contd gull have 
davs retreating, the enemy co Aecordig 
hopes in the chances of forvune. Weert 
to the expression of a Russian ° 4 > e 
was asked what they “~ " or retire : 
“ We neitlier wish to advan e, " cen ie. 
“ You are masters of - oe arg in 3 

French officer, “* the evens” 
Plicd, a eri) prove whether you are mas 
few days, will prove 
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the two sovereigns were in the village of 
Natscher. 

On the 19th, the position of the French 
army wes as follows :— 

Upon the tight was the Duke of Regyio, 
leanmg upon the mountams to the left or 
the Spree, and separated from the left of 
the enemy by that valley. The Duke of 
Varentum was before Bautzen, on horse- 
back, upon the Dresden road. The Duke 
of Ragusa was upon the lett of Bautzen, 
opposite the village of Nieuenschutz. Ge- 
neral Bertrand was upon the left of the 
Duke of Ragusa, leaning upon a windmill 
aud a wood, and appeared to imtend de- 
bouching from Jaselitz wpon the enemy's 
right. ‘The prince of Moskwa, General 
Tauriston, and Genera! Reynier, were at 
Hoyerswerda, out of, the line, and im the 
rear of our left. 

The enemy having learnt that a consider- 
alle corps was toarrive by the road of Hoy- 
erswerda, was doubtful that it was the Em- 
peror’s intention to turn their position by 
the right, to alter the field of battle, and 
to cause all his intrenchments to fall which 
had been erected with so much pains, and 
the objects of such great trouble. Not 
bemg yet informed of General Lauriston’s 
arrival, he did not suppose that this column 
could consist of more than 16 or 20,000 
men. On the 19th he therefore detached 
against them, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, General Yorck with 12,000 Prussians, 
and General Barclay de Tolly, with 18,000 
Russians. ‘The Russians posted themselves 
at the village of Klix, and the Prussians at 
the village of Weissig. 

Count Bertrand had in the mean while 
sent General Pery, with the Italian divi- 
Sion, to Koenigswerda, to keep our con- 
munication with the detached corps. Being 
arrived there at noon, General Perin made 
bad dispositions, He did not cause the 
neighbouring forest to be properly recon- 
noitred ,; he placed his posts badty, and at 
four o'clock he was assailed by a hourra, 
which threw some battalions into disorder, 

He lost 600 men, among whom was Ge- 
neral Baiathier, of the Italian brigade, 
wounded ; 2 cannon, and 53 caissons; but 
the division having taken to their arms, 
kept themselves to the wood, and faced 
against the enemy. 

The Count de Valmy having arrived with 
the cavalry, put himseif at the head of the 
Italian division, and retook the village of 
Koenigswerda. At this very moment, the 
corps under Count Lauriston, which march. 
ed at the head of the Prince of Moskwa's, 
to turn the enemy's position, and had de- 
sarted from Hoyerswerda, arrived on 

Velesig, ‘The battle commenced, and the 
corps of General Yorck would have been 
destroyed, had it not been for the cireum- 
stance of the troops having to pass 2 defile, 
Which caused that they could come up only 
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in succession. After a battle of three 
hours, the village of Weissig was carried 
and De Yorck’s corps, being overthrown, 
was driven to the other bank of the Spree, 
‘The battle of Weissig wasin itself ayn impor- 
taut event. A detailed report will shortly 
make known the particulars concerning it, 

On the i9th, Count Lauriston therefore 
remained in the position of Weissig : the 
Prince of Moskwa at Mankersdof, and 
Count Reynier at the distance of a league 
in the rear. ‘The right of the enemy’s po. 
sition was evidently in disorder, =~ 

On the 20th, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, the Emperor went to the heights 
in the rear of Bautzen. He gave orders to 
the Duke of Reggio to pass the Spree, and 
atiack the mountains which supported the 
enemy’s left; to the Duke of Tarentum, to 
tirew a bridge on chevalets over the Spiee, 
between Bautzen and the mountains; to 
the Duke of Ragusa, to throw another 
bridge on chevalets over the Spree, in the 
turn which that river takes to the left, at 
half a league from Bautzen; to the Duke 
of Dalmatia, (to whom his Majesty had 
given the command in chief of the centre) 
to pass the Spree, anid disturb the enemy’s 
right; and, finally, to the Prince of Mosk- 
wa, under whose orders were the third 
corps, Geueral Lauriston, and General 
Reynier, to push forward on Klix, to pass 
the Spree, to turn the enemy’s right, and 
to carry his head-quarters from Wurtchen 
to Weissenburg. 

At noon the cannonade commenced. 
The Duke of Tarentnm had no occasion to 
throw his bridge of cheval to cross the 1- 
ver, as he found a stone bridge before him, 
over which he forced his passage. The 
Dake of Ragusa threw his bridge across, 
and the whole of his corps passed over to 
the other bank of the Spree. Atter six 
hours of a brisk cannonade, and several 
charges made by the enemy, without sut- 
cess, General Compans caused Bautzcn to 
be ocenpied ; General Bonnet occupied 
the village of Niedkayn, and by a running 
charge tock a plain which rendered him- 
self master of the whole center of the ene- 
niy’s position; the Duke of Ragusa gut 
possession of the heights, and at seven 
o’clock in the evening the enemy Was driven 
back on his second position. General Ber- 
trand passed one of the arms of the Spree; 
but the eneiny kept the heights which sup- 
ported his right; aud by this means malt 
tained himself between the Prince of Mosk- 
Wa’s corps and our army. 

At eight o'clock in the evening, the Fm 
peror entered Bautzen, and was received 
by the inhabitants and the constituted an 
thorities, with sentiments due from allies, 
who were happy in finding themselves - 
livered from Stein, trom Kotzebue, and the 
Cossacks. ‘This day, which, were it slr 
gle, wight be called the battle of — 
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w4s merely the prelude to the battle of 
Wartchen. 

However, the enemy began to compre- 
hend the possibility of being forced in his 
position. His hopes were no longer the 
same; and he must, from this moment, have 
had the presage of his defeat. Already 
were all his dispositions entirely changed. 
The fate of the battle was no longer to be 
decided behind his entrenchments. His 
jmmense works, and 500 redoubts, became 
useless. The right of his position, which 
was opposed to the 4th corps, became his 
centre ; and he was obliged to offer his right, 
which formed a good part of his army, to 
oppose the Prince of Moskwa, in a place 
which he had vot studied, and which he 
believed beyond his position. 

On the 21st, at five in the morning, the 
Emperor marched towards the heights, 
three quarters of a league in advance of 
Bantzen. 

The Duke of Reggio sustained a lively 
fire of musketry towards the heights whi h 
defended the enemy’s left. The Russians, 
who felt the importance of this position, 
had placed a strong part of their army, in 
order that their left should not be tarned. 
The Emperor ordered the Dukes of Reezio 
and ‘l'arentaum to keep up the combat. in 
order to prevent the enemy’s left from dis. 
engaging itself, and to hide from hii the 
real attack, the result of which could not 
be felt before noon or one o’clock. 

Ateleven o’clock the Duke of Treviso 
advanced 1000 toises from his position, and 


envaged ina dreadful cannonade hefore al] 


tie cnemy’s redoubts and entrenchments, 
The guards, and the reserve of the army, 
concealed by arising ground, had easy de- 
bouches to advance, by the left or right, 
according as the vicissitudes of the day 
misht require, ‘The enemy was thns kept 
it uncertamty respecting the real point of 
attack, During this time, the Prince of 
Moskwa overthrew the enemy at the vil- 
lage of Klix, passed the Spree, and ad- 
vanced, fighting what he had before him, 
t) the village of Preiletz. At ten o’eiock 
he carried the village; but the enemy’s 
reserves having advanced to cover the head 
quarters, the Prince of Moskwa was dri- 
ven back, and lost the village of Preiletz. 
The Duke of Dalmatia began to debouch 
an hour after noon. ‘The enemy, who com- 
prehended all the danger with which he 
Was threatened by the direction the battle 
had taken, knew that the only means of 
alvantageonsly supporting the battle 
against the Prince of Moskwa, was to pre- 
vent us from debouching. He endeavour- 
el to oppose the Dake of Dalmatia’s at- 
tacks. The moment for deciding the bat- 
tle had then arrived. ‘The Emperor, by a 
movement to the left, in twenty minutes 
marched with the guards, General Latour 
Manhourg’s tour divisions, qud a great 
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quantity of artillery, upon the right flank 
of the enemy’s position, which had become 
the centre of the Russian army, 

Morand’s and the Wartemberg divisiog 
Carried the rising cround, which the evem 
had made his point appui. 

General Devaux established a battery 
the fire of which, he directed upon the 
masses which attempted to take the posi 
tion, Generals Delantoy and Drouet, with 
SIXty pleces of reserve artillery, advanced, 
Lastly, the Duke of Treviro, with the di- 
Visions Dumontier and Barrois, with a de 
tachment of the young guard, took the 
road fo the Inn of Mein Basclwitz, crossing 
the goad from Wartchen to Bantzen, 

_ The enemy was obliged to uncover hig 
right, to prepare for this new attack. The 
Prince of Moskwa took advautage of it | 
advancing infront. He took the village of 
Preisig, and having come up with the ene. 
my’s army, marched on to Wurtehen, ft 
was three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
whilst the army was in the gieatest ineerti- 
tude of snecess, that a heavy firing was 
heard along a ling of three leagues, and an- 
nounced to the emperor that the battle was 
won. 

The enemy finding that his right was 
turned, his retreat soon became a 
flight. At seven o'clock in the evening, 
the Prince of Moskwa, and General Lau. 
riston, arrived at Wartehen, ‘The Duke 
of Racusa then received orders to make ao 
inverse movement to that which the guard 
had made, occupied all the entrenched 
Villages, and all the redoubts, which the 
enenv were obliged to evacuate, advanced 
in diyection of Hovhkorch, and thus teok 
the encinmy’s feft in flank, wluch thea fell 
into an unavoidable rout. The Duke of 
Tarentum, on his side, briskly pushed this 
left wine, and did it considerable mischief 

The Eniperor slept on the road in the 
midst of his guards, at the ion of Little 
Baschwitz, ‘Tlus the enemy being forced 
from ali his positions, left the field of bat- 
tle in our power, covere wits wich ee 
and wounded, and several thousands of 

‘yoner;rs. 

On the 294, at four o'clock in the morte 
ing, the French army put itselt tn eer 
The enemy had fled the whole night by y 
the roads, and im every Greene On, 
had not found his first poet meth past W Cis 
ai Rer to make any res 
senberg; nor did he ol ‘A he hei nA . 
sistance until le had ¢ ained ia or. : had 
the rear of Reickenbach. Phe enemy 
‘et seen our cavalry. 
Gl Lefebvre canend a Pret a 
ad of 1.500 horses of Polish sancers : 
seen coe and overtlrew ~ me 
ray lain of Re ttenbacl. 
my’s cavalry nm yoed Os these were alone, 
The “me 4 peony > bem cavalry toadvance, 
Caused aCe. wane enccessively eB 
and several divisions were stic » wit 
gaged, General Latow Re a 
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his 14,000 horse, and the French and Saxon 
ciirassiers, arrived to their assistance, and 
several charges of cavalry took place. ‘The 
enemy, quite astonished to find 15 or 16000 
cavalrv before him, whilst he beheved us 
to be unsupplied with any, retired in dis- 
order. The corps of red lancers of the 
Guards is for a great part composed of the 
volunteers of Paris, and its neighbourhood. 
General Lefebvre Desnouettes, and Gene- 
ral Colbert, their colonel, betowed the 
sreatest eulogiums on them. In this affair 
of cavalry, General Bruyere, of the light 
cavalry, and an officer of the highest dis- 
tinction, had his leg carried off by a can- 
non-ball. 

General Reynier with the Saxon corps 
gained the heights beyond Kettenbach, 
and pursued the enemy as far as the village 
of Hotterndort—Night overtook vs, ata 
league trom Gnerlitz. Although they had 
heen extremely long, we finding ourseives 
now at the distance of eight leagues from 
the field of battle, and that the troops had 
undergone so much fatigue, the French 
army was to have slept at Goerlitz; but 
the enemy having placed a corps of their 
rear guard on the heights in trent, and as 
it would have required half an hour more 
daylight to turn his left, the Emperor or- 
dered the army to take a position. ~ 

Inthe battles of the 20th and 21st, the 
Wurtemberg General Franquemont, and 
General Lorenzez, were wounded. Our 
loss on these days may be estimated at 11 
or 12,000 menin killed and wounded. At 
seven o'clock in the evenmg of the day of 
the 22d, the Great Marshal, Duke of Fri- 
onl, being on asinail emmence alcng with 
tiie Duke of Treviso and General Kirgener, 
ail three with their feet on the ground, and 
ata sufficicnt distance from the fire, one 
of the last balls tired by the enemy struck 
down close to the Duke of Treviso, tore 
the lower part of the Great Marshal, and 
killed Generai Kivgener on the spot. The 
Duke of Frioul immediately felt that he was 
mortally wounded, and expired twelve 
hours aiter. As soon as the posts were 
and that the army kad taken its 
hivouasque, the Emperor went to sve the 
Duke of Frioul. He found him perfectly 
master of himself, and showing the great- 
est sang froid, ‘The Duke offered his hand 
to the Emperor, who pressed it to his lips. 
“My whole life,” said he to him, “ has 
been consecrated to your service, nor do I 
regret its loss, but for the use it still might 
have been of to you !’—* Duroc!” replied 
the Emperor, “ there is a life to come: it 
is there you are going to wait for me, and 
where we shall one day meet again !"— 
“Yes, Sire, but that will not be yet these 
tuirty years, when you will have triumphed 
over your enemics, and realised all the 
hopes of ourcountry. I have lived an ho- 
heet man; L have nothing to reproach my- 
seli with. [leave a daughter behind me; 
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your Majesty will fill the place of a fathep 
to her.” ‘The Emperor grasping the rigirt 
hand of the Great Marshal, remained 4 
quarter of an hour with his head reclined 
on his right hand, in deep silence, The 
Great Marshal was the first who broke this 
silence: ‘* Ah, Sire,” cried he, “ go away: 
this sight gives you pain!” The Emperor, 
supporting himself on the Duke of Dal. 
matia, and the Great Master of the’Horse 
quitted the Duke of Frioul, without being 
able to say more than these words, “ Faye. 
well then, my friend.” His Majesty re- 
turned to his tent, nor would he receive any 
person the whole of that night. 

On the 23d, at nine o’clock in the morn. 
ing, General Reynier entered Goerlitz. 
Bridges were thrown over the Neisse, and 
the army crossed that river. 

On the 23d, in the evening, the Duke of 
Belluno was near Botzenburg ; Count Lau- 
riston had his head-quarters at Hochkereh ; 
Count Reynier before Trotskendorf, on the 
road to Lauban; and Count Bertrand in 
the rear of the same viilage; the Duke of 
Tarentam at Schoenberg, and the Emperor 
at Goerlitz. 

A flag of truce, sent by the enemy, 
brought several letters; from which, it is 
believed that he wishes to negociate for an 
armistice, 

The enemy’s army has retired by the 
road of Branzlau and Lauban, in Silesia. 
All Saxony is delivered from her enemies ; 
and by to-morrow, the 24th, the French 
army will be in Silesia. 

The enemy has burnt a great quantity of 
his baggage, blown up a number of parks, 
and distributed through the villages great 
quantities of wounded. Those whom he 
was able to take away in ca'riages had not 
their wounds dressed; the inhabitants 
make their numbers upwards of 18,000; 
and more than 10,000 remain in our power. 
The town of Goerlitz, which contains 8 of 
10,000 inhabitants, has received the French 
as their liberators. The City of Dresden, 
and the Saxon Ministry, have shown the 
greatest activity in providing for the army, 
which has never had a greater abundance 
of every thing. f ah 

Although great quantities of ammunition 
have been consumed, yet the workmen 
Torgau and Dresden, and the convoys 
which arrive through the attention of Ge- 
neral Sorbier, keep our artillery well pro- 
vided. 

We have received intelligence from Glo- 
gau, Custrin, and — those 

ylaces are in good condition. 

, The seated of the battle of bh 
can only be considered as a sketch. 
Generai Etat Major will collect the yee 
which will make known such officers, nes 
diers, and corps, as have disunguls 
themselves. . 

In the small combat of the 22d, at apn 
enbach, we ascertained that ow ag 



















valry is superior to that of the enemy, in 
eqtial numbers. 

Ve could vot take any colours, as the 
enemy never brings them on the field of 
battle. We have only taken 19 cannon, 
tie enemy having blown up his parks and 
eatssons; and, besides, the Emperor keeps 
his cavalry in reserve, until it is of sufficient 
pumbers : he wishes to spare it. 
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A Brief discovery of the rRUE MOTHER 
of the pretended PRINCE of WaLes, 
known by the Name of wary Grey.— 
To which is added, A further Discovery 
of the lute Conspiracy against his Ma- 
jesties Sacred Person, and Government, 
&e. as laid before the King, &c. und 
Deposed to u Committee of Parliament. 
By William Fuller, gent. sometime 
Page of Honour to the late Queen in 
France. London: Printed for the 

Author, Anno Dom. 1696. 

( Concluded from page 425.) 

NS to return to my last coming 
from France with Mr. Crone, I 
having informed his Majesty of all I 
knew, Mr. Crone was se-zed, and sent 
prisoner to the tower, the rest of the 
conspirators and their designs being 
known, and narrowly observed, his Ma- 
jesty went for Ireland, committing the 
management to the queen, and the mi- 
nisters of state: yet, although the jaco- 
bites, and the French court were, bicssed 
be Almighty God, disappointed of the 
kiug’s being kill’d on his journey to Ire- 
land, they continued to go on with their 
other designs ; Colonel Parker being also 
order’d for Ireland, to kill his Majesty 
there; but the government knowing their 
intriegues, took care to secure this king- 
dom, by raising the wilitia, and securing 
of conspirators, before the French ficet 
came on our coast, as they did, and lay 
some time expecting to hear of their 
friends in England, being in arms to re- 
ceive them. At this time several lords, 
and others, were sent to the tower, and 
others whose intriegues were discovered, 
fied from justice, which occasioned se- 
veral proclamations to be published for 
apprehending them; and the tower, and 
all the goals in London, and several others 
were filled with conspirators. They 
finding their whole design unravelled, 
and that I had discovered all I knew, 
and Mr. Crone was safe, aud to be sude 
denly tryed, which might make him con- 
fess, they instantly got me poysoned, nm 
hopes to have prevented Crone’s tryal ; 
but it pleasing Almighty God to restore 
me to my health egain, alter ten weeks 
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sickness, I was able to come to the Old 
Baily, where Mr. Crone was trved, and 
condemned for high treason: he bad ses 
veral reprieves from time to time, on his 
promise of making a full confession ; but 
as he was lingring it out, about six 
months after his conviction, I receiv’d a 
letter at my lodgings in Pall-mail, from 
the Earl of Melford, King James’s ses 
cretary, In which I was promised King 
James’s pardon, and all the favour | 
could desire from him, and the court of 
France, and five hundred pounds down, 
if I would return to France, and recang 
from what I had done: I carried this let- 
ter to the king, who sent me to the Lord 
Chief Justice Holt, for his advice, how 
far I might proceed by law, thinking 
thereby to discover somethirg more; but 
his lordship and several others were of 
Opinion, that it was a trick, purely to 
invalidate my evidence; they still being 
apprehensive of Mr, Crone’s confession, 
which they knew must be so agreeable 
to my informations, that the heads of 
King James's friends had been intirely at 
King William’s mercy: aud this matter 
highly concern’d the French court; tor, 
had Crone been just to him that gave 
him his life, there might have been bus 
sinall encouragement from England to 
the French long since ; and consequently, 
no plotting now, They of King James's 
party (as well has appeared to the court) 
made it their endeavour to bave Crone 
hang’d, to stop his mouth; and that, as I 
am well informed, occasioned his inaking 
almost a full discovery: though he went 
for France as soon as he was let out of 
Newgate, being inviied hack with great 
romises, as I before had been, 1 muse 

thank him for his justice to me, in his 
last, amd most authentick confession; 
he affirms on oath, that all my informa. 
tron was. true; for the contirmation of 
this, I can eppeal to any meinber of pare 
liament that heard Mr. Crones, or the 
Lord Preston’s confessions read, before 
the honourable House of Commons, 
After this, it may seem strange (to sume, 
how the house came to be so angry with 
me: I beg leave to inform suen, that the 
by Mr. Crone *s yong of, knew 
they had partly secured themselves trom 
the just power of the law; out were yes 
concern’d, if possible to make the world 
believe, that they never had any design 
against the government: and who cap 
blame them for being ashamed of such a 
horrid and bloody design, as they had 
then contrived against the government 
and their owa countrey, to ruine both 
church 
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church and state? Teo cover their shame 
as much as may be, they had no way but 
to invalidate me; which they set about 
with all tie malice that the devil, or 
Popish principles cou’d incite them with; 
though for some time my faithful service, 
and the king’s large promises of lasting 
favorssto me, was my support; and had 
continued so, but that the immaturity of 
my judgment was so easily impos’d upon, 
by two instruments sent by the French 
court, to accomplish my ruin, viz. Coe 
Jonel Thomas Datleval, and Mr. George 
Haves: they were formerly my most in- 
timate acquaintance, both in England 
and at the court at St. Germains, and 
were imployed constantly *twixt England 
eed France on King James’s account, as 
T was: the first of these came tome at 
my lodgings in White-Hall, and tuld me, 
he desired to come and serve the govern- 
ment, as Thad done, provided 1 wou'd 
interccde with the queen for ins pardon, 
god make some conditions for his coming 
over honourably. T acquainted the queen 
of nm nomediately, the king berg ther in 
Flanders; and her majesty, (whose bounty 
extended to all) did must graciousiy pro- 
mise to write to the king about it; and, 
in the mean time, committed the ma- 
nagement of this affair to the care of his 
grace, John Lord Areh-Bishop of Can- 
terbury, (my very good friend). Bat be. 
fore the king’s answer came fiom Flan- 
ders Dalleval received a letter trom the 
Earl of Melfort, requiring his return im- 
mediately to St. Germain’s; which letter 
he shewed me, and 1 carried it to the 
queen, who knowing Melfort’s hand, gave 
orders, that Colonc! Dalleval might go 
for France agam, provided that he en- 
gaged to return when her majesty re- 
qured him: ali which he swore, and pros 
mised most solemnly to do, and then 
went for France according'y: soon after 
his arrival there he seut me several let. 
ters writ in characters, promising to come 
to King William in Flanders, avd desired 
me to meet hin there, The arch-bishop 
and my self from time to time acquainted 
her majesty of every particular; and I 
was commanded to go for Flanders, 
where I continued with the king three 
months on this occasion, and receiv’d 
letters from Colonel Dalleval at St. Ger- 
main’s twice every weck, during the time 
] was there; the contents of which let. 
ters proved very true, and of some use 
at that time to the king’s affairs ; but this 
was only a snare, the more securely to 
ruin me to the purpose: for, as soon as 
whe king came to England, and the pars 
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liament was sitting, Dalleval writ to me, 
and Mr. Hayes likewise, to have me get 
their pardon, and protection from the 
king and = parliament, promising they 
woud make great discoveries, (which his 
majesty knew they might, this being the 
winter before the second intended invas 
sion, when .the forces with the late Kin 

James lay at La-}logue, ready to embark 
the latter end of April following) the pare 
liament having addressed the king to 
cause the Lord Preston’s and Mr. Crone’s 
confessions to be laid before them, and 
their’s agreeing with imine, the parlia- 
ment made an humble address to the kin 

to add to his bounty to me; this did more 
inflame mine and the nation’s enemies; 
and Colonel Dalieval and Mr, Hayes sent 
me abundance of letters, and great pro. 
mises of performing considerable services 
for their majesty’s and this kingdom's 
safety. Atlength [ did address the House 
of Commons ia their behalf, desiring a 
pardow and passport to be given me 
blank, for two gentlemen to come fron: 
be yond the seas, and to return if desired; 
the honourable house granted my re- 
quest, on condition I would engage for 
their appearance, and performing what 
they promised at this time. Qniy their 
miajesties, and some of their most honor- 
able privy council, knew these men’s 
names that I engaged for, lest the French 
court shou’d prevent their coming, (as 
my credulity caused me to believe,) I had 
the protection of the parliament for them, 
and a pardon and passport signed by the 
king, aud under the great seal; it was 
left blenk for me to fill up; and this I 
sent for Flanders, by a messenger of my 
own, recommended by some inembers of 
parliament; it proving very cold hard 
weather in those parts, Dalleval and 
Hayes came to Attwerp some time bes 
fore my messenger could get there; so 
they went to Osvend, and came from 
thence to England, having heard thei 
pardon had passed the seals. The mes 
senger heard of them at Antwerp, and 
other places; and hearing they were come 
for England, he returned. As soon as 
Dalleval and the other arrived, they sent 
one Jones to me with a letter, assuring 
me they were coming to town, and in- 
tended to attend on the House of Com- 
mons the Monday following. I was exe 
tream joyful to hear of their arrival, and 
immediately sent their letter to the house, 
where the speaker read it;, and Monday 
was appvinted for hearing them. At this 
unhappy time I was very dangerously 


sick, and when Monday came the _ 
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men were seen by many in the lobby, 


whilst the house was at prayers: but- 


pravers being ended, and, they called for, 
they were vanished of a sudden, which 
occasioned the house to appoint a com- 
mittee to come to me, which they did, 
taking all my papers and informations on 
oath; Anthony Bowyer, esq. being chair- 
man of the said committee: [ gave them 
an account where Mr. Hayes had lodged 
formerly at a papist’s in Holbourn, but 
they were not to be found ; which occa- 
sioned on Wednesday the 24h of Febru- 
ary to pass a vote against me, and to ade 
dress the king to order the attorney-gene- 
ral to prosecute me for engaging for 
these men, and that they did not appear. 
Now King James’s friends had their de. 
sire, and Dalleval, with the other, having 
accomplisht their villainous designs, re- 
turned for France. [ was brought to my 
tryal, at my own request, at the King’s 
Bench, at Westminster; and even then 
these gentlemen, Dalleval and Hayes, 
sent me several letters to excuse them. 
selves, and promised to come and vindi- 
cate me: and it is most certain, that 
even to this time they have continued to 
come frequently to England about King 
James’s business. When J] was on my 
tryal, the attorney-general, now lord- 
keeper of the great seal, and one of the 
lords justices of England, told the judges 
and jury, that I had performed very con- 
siderable services to the advantage and 
security of the present government, and 
had discharged my duty honestly; but 
having engag’d for those men, and they 
Not appearing, occasioned my tryal; on 
which I produced a certificate, under the 
hand of his Grace the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, that by the king’s order, and his 
encouragement, I was sent to France 
for the service, and security of the pre- 
sent government, as before mentioned. 

I also desired the Lord Chief Justice 
Holt to acquaint the jury, (#ho were all 
gentlemen of good account) of what he 
knew, being one of his majesties most 
honourable privy-council, And, as to 
the matter relating to the letcers 1 had, 
and the pardons, and money which was 
offered me to go back for France, all 
which his lordship most justly and ho- 
nourably declared: there was likewise a - 
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considerable number of members of pare 
liament call’d; but the men I en 

for, not appearing before the house, to 
certifie them, I was found guilty of a 
misdemeanour against them, 

Having thus shewed how far their 
malice extended to me, I beg you will 
take notice, how confidently King 
James’s friends can oppose any truth 
that is against their interest, as now 
their denying, that the French court, or 
King James’s knew of the design of 
murthering King William; when the 
world cannot but remember that Chee 
valier Granval was executed in Flanders, 
for endeavouring to shoot the king; and 
that, at his death, he confess’d the fact; 
and it was sufficiently prov’d, that Cos 
lonel Parker was engag’d with him; and 
that Parker had receiv’d instructions 
from the late king; and that both of 
them, with others, were encouraged from 
time to time, by the French ministers of 
state: of this 1 first acquainted his ma- 
jesty, but it was further discovered, 
at one of the confederate prince’s courts, 
who earnestly pressed his majesty to ex- 
amine the matter; and, being done, this 
Granval was found guilty, and executed ; 
tho’ Colonel Parker made his escapes 
which may convince any thinking man, 
that from the first intended invasion 
from France, that court has studied 
wayes to kill King William, and his late 
royal consort, of ever blessed memory. 

As for the intolerable injuries that I 
have undergone, time, and their own de- 
vices have at last demonstrated; tho 
they spared for no means that might 
make me obnoxious to all good men: I 
bless God, and must acknowledge the 
abundant goodness of my sovereign, for 
my deliverance from their treacherous 
and base villanies; and earnestly pray, 
that Almighty God will forgive them, as 


I most freely do. 
Whoever shall peruse these lines, and 


is not satisfied with the truth of any par- 


ticular, I shall be ready to give any de- 
monstration, that is not too impertinent, 
And as I have mentioned the names of 
several great and good men, I dare refer 
any person to them, for the confirmation 


of the truth of this narrative. 
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